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A SOUTHERN PINE STALWART” 


The history of the yellow pine industry in the South 
is replete with interesting details of hardships con- 
quered and obstacles overcome by the pioneers who, in 
the early days, blazed the pathway to success and to 
fortune for those who were to follow in their footsteps 
and carry on the work of development of this branch 
of the industry that is greatest in the United States in 
point of labor employed and capital invested. 

Volumes have been written of the achievements of 
these industrial pioneers whose names 
have been emblazoned upon the pages 
ot timber histevy, but, remarkable as 
were tn **  aievements, historians did 
not suffer an exhaustion of material 
with which to continue the story when 
the pioneers had played their parts and 
had retired from the scene of action. 

The men of the younger generation 
who are meeting with success in indus- 
trial development are even more numer- 
ous than were the successful pioneers, 
but here and there one stands out more 
prominent perhaps than those about him, 
or one singled out through some notable 
achievement or some particular talent 
that has drawn toward him the especial 
attention of his fellow laborers in the 
industrial circles of his section or beyond. 

Among such men is Anderson Jasper 
Peavy. A thoroughly modest man of 
unassuming mien, he possesses the es- 
teem and the confidence of those about 
him to a marked degree and is a typical 
example of the business man of today 
who has won success through patient 
effort and through an unswerving devo- 
tion to duty, together with a firm de- 
to overcome all obstacles 
that might tend to discouragement or 
failure—a man of strong self dependence. 

As president of one of the important 
lumber concerns of the South, one of 
the leaders in an industry that has 
developed many men of remarkable 
worth, Mr. Peavy is a striking example 
of the successful men in the lumber 
industry whose impress on that indus- 
try and upon the community in which 
his activities are prosecuted has been 
such that time never erase it. 

Mr. Peavy was born in Butler County, 
Alabama, on August 8, 1866, at a time 
when the South country had not yet 
begun to recover from the devastation 
of the four years of civil strife—a time 
that tried men’s souls and that devel- 
oped the wonderful recuperative power 
that made it possible for the pioneers of those days to 
rebuild their homes on the ashes of those that had been 
destroyed, and to bring up a sturdy race of young men 
destined to take their places among the leaders in vari- 
ous lines of endeavor in the years that were to come. 

A. J. Peavy received his education in the country 
Schools and in a college at Homer, La., and his first 
emloyment was as a teacher of a country school at 
Sulphur Springs, Angelina County, Texas, when he was 
21 years of age. 

Not altogether satisfied with the prospect of advance- 
ment in the business world held out to the country 
; | teacher of that day, Mr. Peavy forsook the role 
! }edagog and secured a position as. clerk in a general 
Se, showing remarkable aptitude for the mercantile 
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termination 


can 


S¢ 


was made in 1893. 
of east Texas were being invaded to a greater extent 


Mr. Peavy’s first connection with the lumber business 
At that time the virgin pine forests 


than ever before by lumbermen, among others promin- 
ently identified with the manufacture of lumber in that 
section at that time being the Emporia Lumber Com- 
pany, which name is connected with some of the most 


successful lumbermen of the South, men whose names 
are now prominent in the financial and industrial world. 

Mr. Peavy first became connected with the logging 
department, being located at Michelli, near Lufkin, Tex., 





ANDERSON 
Of the Stalwarts in the Southern Pine Lumber Industry. 


JASPER PEAVY, OF SHREVEPORT, LA.; 


now the center of a veritable beehive of lumbering, 
logging and railroad operations. His experience in 
logging soon convinced Mr. Peavy that he had found a 
suitable outlet’ for the development of those abilities, 
hitherto somewhat latent, that were later destined to 
make him a commanding figure in the lumber world. 

From the Emporia Lumber Company Mr. Peavy went 
later to the Angelini County Lumber Company, and in 
1903 he organized the Henderson Land & Lumber Com- 
pany. Two years later he became associated with the 
DeSoto Land & Lumber Company, and in 1909 com- 
pleted the organization of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 
Company, which now has its general offices in Shreve- 
port, La., with mill at Emad, La. 

The Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Company is capitalized 
at $500,000 and is recognized as one of the strongest 


concerns connected with the yellow pine industry of 
the South. The officers of the company are:  Presi- 
dent, A. J. Peavy; vice president, 8S. G. Sample; secre- 
tary-treasurer, G. H. Byrnes. 

The organizing of this company and placing it on a 
sound financial basis considered the greatest 
achievements of Mr. Peavy, who in sixteen years had ad 
vaneed from a connection with a logging operation in 
east Texas—his first lumber experience—to the executive 
head of a half-million dollar corporation with extensive 
timber holdings and a modern mill. 


are 


As executive head of this corporation 
Mr. Peavy found ample vent for those 
peculiar talents that have made him so 
successful and the company has been a 
success from its inception. 

In 1911 the company’s sawmill was 
destroyed by fire but, undismayed, Mr. 
Peavy and immediately 
proceeded to rebuild on a more extensive 
plant 


devices 


his associates 


than before, evolving a 
equipped with all 
for manufacturing lumber at a minimum 


seale 
the modern 
expense for a maximum output. 

Again, in October, 1912, the company 
suffered a heavy loss when its store and 
by fire. 


office building were destroyed 


These, too, were soon rebuilt and the 
company has continued its steady march 
on the road to success. 

Mr. Peavy was among those who saw 
promise of a fruitful field in the export 
trade, and his plant has made a specialty 
of cutting material for that trade and 
for filling orders that required special 
eutting from timber. 
an efficient sales department the com- 
pany has built up an enviable reputa- 


choice Through 


tion with the vard stock trade and num- 
bers among its customers some of the 
most prominent retail lumber dealers of 
the southwestern territory. 

Mr. Peavy makes his home at Shreve- 
port, La., where the general offices of 
the company are located and 
which point the sales department oper- 
ates. He is prominently identified with 
every movement for the upbuilding and 
developing of Shreveport and the sur- 
rounding territory. He is connected 
with the Chamber of Commerce of that 
city as a director and takes part actively 


from 


in the work of that organization. 

In addition to his connection with 
the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Company as 
president, Mr. Peavy is also interested 
in the Pawnee Land & Lumber Company, 
Pawnee, La., the Frost-Johnson Lumber 
Company, with mills at Mansfield, La., 
and the Bucley Lumber Company, of Bucley, La. He is 
also connected with some strong financial institutions, 
being a director of the Bank of Commerce at Mansfield, 
La., and a stockholder of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, of Houston, Tex. 

A. J. Peavy married on November 7, 1894, in Lufkin, 
Tex., his bride being Miss Emma Handley, of that 
city. He is affiliated with the Baptist church and takes 
much interest in affairs tending to the betterment of 
the people about him. He is a member of the York 
Rite and Scottish Rite of Masonry, the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks and of the Knights of the 
Maceabees. 

Mr. Peavy’s favorite recreation is found on the golf 
links; he is an active member of the Golf and Country 
Club of Shreveport, La. 
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leaders of the world. Truly, they are 


variety of styles. 


Ask your jobber for quotation on WEED Sash 
and Doors and if he is unable to quote you, wire or 
write us and you will get the information promptly 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Building. ern Offices: 


R. A. TOOMBS, Fort Worth, Tex. 





















sil. ie. 
| “SHASTA” “CALIFORNIA” 
|] Made in all sizes. 134 and 134 in. thick. Made in all sizes. 134 and 13% in. thick. 


| It isn’t what we say ourselves, but it’s what 


say about our doors that makes them the 


Weed Quality 


| Good Doors To Sell 


|| and we want you to get in on the profits and big sales that follow 
| their introduction. We make Weed doors in white pine and with 
3-ply Rotary cut Laminated Veneered Yellow Pine Panels, in a 


Weed Lumber Co., ci 


East 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 715 R. A. Long Bldg. 
Telephone KEARNEY 2885. COLUMBUS, OHIO, 1612 Bryden =i 
































manufactory of White Pine Sash, Doors and Box Shooks on the Glo! 








our Veneers are quickly drie 


Visitors to the Pacitic Coast are coraially invited to visit Weed and inspect the largest 
































Every Lumber Dealer 


some time or other is sure to have a chance to fur- 
nish the interior trim for the home of some notable 
in his community who will insist on the extraordinary 
throughout. These are the jobs that pay the dealer 
big profits if he knows where to get the work un- 
burdened with commissions. Those are the jobs on 
which we’ve built our reputation. When your 
chance comes, remember us and in the meantime let 
us ship you an occasional straight or mixed car of 


Birch, W. P. Mouldings, K. D. Door and 
Window Frames or any special fine 
job of Cabinet work you may need. 


John F. Wilcox Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


































“Do You Know 


I am making more money on my silo business than 
my regular lumber trade, and it is a better and more 
satisfactory business to handle.” 


This is the statement made by a local lumber dealer hanling wood stave 
silos. Here is your chance to get into the silo proposition and get silos at the 
right price that will make it the best paying proposition you have éver entered into. 
There is still a lot of good silo territory open and we have many inquiries from 
prospective customers that we could refer to you. 


When you handle a silo equipped with Peerless Fixtures you have the field 
all to yourself. No competition to meet. You do not have to exert yourself in 
setting forth the merits of your silo, for it will be in a class by itself. The 
moment it is shown to a prospective customer he can readily see it has many 
exclusive features. Even if the prospective customer has made up his mind 
to buy other material than wood, our Fixtures will change his mind. This has 
already been proven. 

Our Fixtures have revolutionized all other silo fixtures, and the only wood 
stave silo that is perfect is the one that is equipped with our fixtures. We want 
you to sell just’one silo in your section and will make you the same price on 
one set of fixtures as for a thousand sets. We know by getting one set installed 
you will get all the silo business, and we will get your orders for fixtures. 


We cannot express in words the satisfaction and approval with which our 
fixtures are meeting. When shown to prospective customers it makes them all 
enthusiastic. Our fixtures cannot be compared with any other fixtures on tlie 
market. In order to appreciate their many exclusive features you must actually 
compare them with other fixtures and this is what we would like to have you 
do. Order just one set and compare them. Now is your chance to get into the 
silo business. Start with a silo that is going to give perfect satisfaction under 
all conditions and you will have a permanent business. Your customers will sell 
your silos by boosting them to their friends and neighbors. This will enable you 
to make your customers a lower price, for your selling expenses will be less, 
This is.a big item to consider, if you are going to sell silos, for selling cost 
must be considered and it runs on silos from 10% to 100%. 


We furnish you everything but the staves. If you do not know where they 
can be purchased, we can furnish you this information together with other 
valuable information that will enable you to make the silo business a success. 

Write us for terms and let us show you we have the best silo proposition ; 
one that will interest you. We want to get just one silo started in your territory 
and watch the others follow. Some dealers are selling several hundred silos 
during a season, you can do this also. 


Peerless Silo Supply Co. 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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THE editor of the National Builder, Chicago, must 
he somewhat akin to the imventors who toy with the 
chimera of perpetual motion, for in advocating the 
doing away with stairways in a house and the substitu- 
tion of elevators he says: 

An arrangement of this sort, it seems to us, could be 
devised to work automatically, without power of any sort 
other than gravitation, by a well thought out system of coun- 
terhalancing weights, and made easily controllable by a child 
old enough to think. ; 

Now will the editor tell how the child is going to 
elevate the heavy counterweight again after it has by 
its descent lifted a load to the second or third story 
of the house from the basement? Furthermore, energy 
costs only a few cents per horse power and automatic 
elevators have already been devised for such service, 
but they eost more than stairways, and in the nature 
of things this must continue. 


iif American receiver of Dominican customs has 
mae his report for 1913 on the trade of the Dominican 
Republie, It shows that of the total foreign trade, 
export and import, amounting to $19,742,225, the United 
Stai's has $11,369,829. Of the exports of the Republic, 
amounting to $10,469,947, over one-half went to United 
States, yet of the exports of wood, consisting chiefly 
of ahogany and lignum vitae, valued all told at $161,- 


37, shipments to the United Kingdom were valued at 
$75,831, and to the United States at $61,233. Mahog- 
any diizeaonte to Great Britain were valued at $47,163 
and to the United States at $10,477. These figures were 
all for 1913. The United States is the greatest con- 
sumer of mahogany of any country in the world, and 
yet Great Britain is by far the heaviest original pur- 
chaser and furnishes the world’s market. The United 
States buys the bulk of its mahogany in England, and 
buys the logs that go from American countries. Direct 
importation into the United States, to the eredit of our 
mahogany merchants and manufacturers, is increasing, 
but it seems ridiculous that during the nine months 
ending March 31 we should have bought about one-third 
of all our mahogany in the United Kingdom, which is 
only a way station in the business. 


THE lumber industry as organized into association has 
the opportunity especially to honor some of its more re 
spected and admired representatives by election to their 
offices ; 
berman received such recognition at the hands of his 


but so far as we know never before has a lum- 


associates as Capt. Frederic Wilbert, of Plaquemine, La., 
by his tenth successive election to the presidency of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association at its meet- 
ing in New Orleans this week. A good citizen, an efficient 
officer and an exceptionally able lumberman, he stands 
aS a typical representative of one of the great branches 
of the lumber industry. 





Joint Rates Need Not Wait Upon Divi- 
sion Adjustments. 


The news columns in this week’s issue reflect the pres- 
ent status of the tapline cases as far as appears upon the 
surface. Information from Washington is to the effect 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission considers it 
has nothing before it at the present time and that it 
will therefore wait for representatives of the trunk lines 
or taplines to bring the subject before it. 
tion from St. Louis appears to suggest that a similar 
waiting policy has been adopted by the trunk lines, which 
would leave it to the lumber short lines to make the next 
move. A meeting of these lines was to be held in St. 
Louis on Friday, together with Messrs. Garwood and 
Walter, general counsel, at which time the course to 
pursue was likely to be outlined. 

It may, however, be stated at this time that the general 
counsel have been assured on behalf of the commission 
that it will entertain and approve on short notice an 
application for the restoration. of the joint tariffs that 
were affected by the various cancelling tariffs. If the 
trunk lines see no objection to the course of putting in 
joint rates at once and deciding the amount of divisions 
later it would be possible upon their initiative to have 
the old through rates in effect from short line railroad 
points within about two weeks. If, however, the trunk 
lines take the position of opposing or delaying the res- 
toration of the joint rates the matter will be further com- 
plicated. 

Whatever position the trunk lines take upon this point 
there is little doubt that there will be serious disagree- 
ment between them and the short lines as to the amount 
of the divisions, and it will take some time to adjust 
these differences. In the meantime interline settlements 
will be held up and the lumber lines will be deprived of 
their revenues. It may be possible, however, in case the 
trunk line wishes to allow only 2 cents and the tap line 
wants 3, to make an arrangement whereby settlements 
will be made upon the 2-cent basis and the disputed 1- 
cent difference will be paid into the hands of.a bank or 
other trustee to await the final adjudication of the dis- 
pute. 

In the territory of the incorporated lumber lines that 
were parties to this hearing before the Interstate Com- 


The informa- 


merce Commission there are an even larger number of 
logging railroads, most of which have been operated as 
private enterprises. Some of these are separately in 
corporated, the majority not, and most of them have no 
distinctive name. A general movement among the own 
ers of these short roads to organize and incorporate them 
as common carriers is. probable. 

The milling-in-transit question is also in a somewhat 
uncertain state, as this point is not referred to directly 
in the Supreme Court decision. Two manufacturing 
operations may duplicate each other in all respects ex 
cept that in one case the mill is located directly at the 
junction point and in the other case is located several 
miles from the junction point and a corresponding dis 
tance nearer the timber supply. If the movement only 
ot lumber from the mill is to be considered in applying 
through rates and divisions a serious inequality will be 
produced between these two operations. If, however, 
the milling-in-transit principle is applied they will be 
kept upon equal competitive terms. 
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Investments in Optimism Indicated by 
Conditions. 


That word ‘‘psychology’’ is more familiar to the ordi- 
nary business man than it used to be. It is still more 
or less abstruse, but we are coming to see that it has its 
application to all the affairs of life that are influenced 
by sentiment, mental impulse ete. Now the President has 
indorsed its use when he speaks of the present business 
situation being largely psychological and declares that 
prosperity would be with us promptly if the manufactur- 
ers only believed that it was coming. With the remark 
that a happy psychological situation is greatly pro- 
moted by a favorable physical condition and by laws 
that favor good business and by judiciously refraining 
from the enactment of laws that unnecessarily interfere 
with business, we may concede that the President is right. 

Here is this country with ninety-five millions of peo- 
ple, all of whom must eat if they continue to live, and 
whom the law compels to wear at least a minimum 
amount of clothes. We have been so trained, also, that 
we are not satisfied with a bare existence but must occa- 
sionally go to a ‘‘nickel movie’’ or to grand opera, or 
have a bicycle or a motor car, according to our station 
in life, or otherwise indulge at least our reasonable de- 
sires for recreation, pleasure, and what some may call 
a luxury. 

Then consider that the Agricultural Department says 
that the wheat crop promises to be 137,000,000 bushels 
Jarger than ever before in the history of the country, 
corn promises a yield but little less than the maximum 
record and all other crops give splendid promise for the 
season. We will have food for our own people and to 
spare for those of less fortunate lands, which means 
some offset to our excess of imports recently. 

hen look at our commercial situation from the stand- 
point of the dealer. Stocks in practically every line are 
said to be light. The retailer has been buying as little 
as he could to take care of his current trade, the whole- 
saler has light stocks and would have difficulty in meet: 
ing any quick revival of the retail trade, the manufac- 
turer in nearly all lines has been restricting operations 
so that his stocks should not become burdensome. Of 
course mills and factories have been shut down or run- 
ning at reduced capacity so as not to produce an over- 
stock of goods, whether at the mill itself or farther 
down the line, and this natural and necessary policy has 
thrown multitudes of men out of work, or reduced their 
earnings, which in turn has caused a decrease in the vol- 
ume of final demand. But all classes are tensely wait- 
ing for a change for the better. The mill owner is eager 
to start up his plant; the workmen want to get back on to 
their jobs; merchants of all classes want a larger trade 
that a larger turnover may give them a better income 
although prices do not at once improve. 

Now then, suppose any one great class of our popula- 
tion become more active, all others are benefited and 
trade generally is stimulated. Can the revival of trade 
be delayed much longer? Will the people consent to go 
on partly in idleness or at a speed below their ordinary 
and accustomed rate? It does not seem probable or pos- 
sible. The most important single class of all our popula- 
tion is the agricultural element, and the farmers have 
been fairly prosperous as a class and promise to be 
abundantly so this year. Already the nerves of manufac- 
ture and commerce are responding to the stimulus of the 
agricultural situation, which is constantly becoming more 
assured. 

Every business man sees in the situation unfavorable 
influences which he would like to have changed or 
eliminated, but the factors that should command a much 
better situation than we have now are unquestionable and 
must have their natural result. Abundant crops mean 
buying power to the farmers which they will utilize; and 
the purveyors of merchandise, whose stocks are so low, 
must go back to the jobbers and the mills and factories 
for their supplies. If the country shall not be booming 
industrially and commercially by late fall it will at least 
be showing much more activity than now exists. The 
abundant crops will require railroad cars and improve- 
ments which will have to be furnished regardless of the 
wish of the railroads in regard to rates, and this will 
eall for the employment of more men by the railroads 
and greater activity in car and locomotive shops. And 
so the agricultural situation alone, coupled with the light 
stocks everywhere and in every line, makes inevitable 
some revival in business this year. 

The influence of these facts is already seen in the 
lumber business, not in a marked degree, for depression 
is still felt in lumber; but as a matter of fact business 
is distinctly better in the central parts of the country 
and in all those sections most directly in touch with the 


agricultural community. Even the pessimistic East is 


awakening. Inquiries from retailers and manufactur- 
ers who have some vision of the situation are much more 
numerous than they were a month ago and a fair pro- 
portion of them are resulting in orders. 

We are sorry to see that lumbermen seem to have a 
chronic ‘‘grouch,’’ of which they have almost made a 
pet, and are reluctant to give it up; and so we think 
that some of the pessimistic talk in the lumber trade 
is due to habit rather than based on present and im- 
minent facts. To be sure, the lumber business has been 
under a severe strain, and occasional failures are reported 
of those who are not quite able to pull through the long 
depression; but those who can hold on and those who 
help the movement by word and act will be repaid. 

Let lumbermen study the psychology of the situation. 
Let them take more seriously than they are inclined to 
President Wilson’s viewpoint. Let them invest somewhat 
in optimism and we believe that the lumber business 
and all lines of trade that adopt the same course will be 
astonishingly benefited by so doing. 





British Columbia as a Competitor in 
Export Trade. 


Lumbermen of the United States have indulged in 
considerable apprehension over the possible competition 
from British Columbia with the opening of the Panama 
Canal. According to a recent speaker before the Vic- 
toria Board of Trade, however, lumbermen of British 
Columbia have by no means been holding their own 
in the export lumber business, and he did not expect 
that there would be any great increase with the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal unless the lumbermen of that 
section were more active and energetic in advertising 
their product to the world, saying: 

Twenty years ago British Columbia was shipping 34,- 
000,000 feet out of a total of 111,000,000 feet shipped from 
the Pacific Coast to Australia, South America, China, 
Japan, Mexico, Central America, United Kingdom, Europe, 
Africa and other foreign parts. In 1913 British Columbia 
exported to the same countries only 47,000,900 feet out of 
a total of 600,000,000 feet. 

The speaker, Henry Pearse, advocated the employ- 
ment of an expert by the Canadian Government to 
assist in building up an export trade. The fact is 
that twenty years ago the settlement of the country 
west of Manitoba had barely begun. Since then has 
been the wonderful development in that region, with 
demands with which mill building was unable to keep 
pace. But now mill capacity is in excess of the demand 
and producers are looking for outlets abroad. 





Salt as a Preservative of Wood. 


An item has recently been going the rounds of the 
trade and technical press relating how piling used in a 
railroad trestle in Great Salt Lake, Utah, has been 
remarkably preserved by the action of the extremely 
briny waters of that lake. This is merely an illustra- 
tion that there is nothing new under the sun, this 
preservative action of salt having been pointed out by 
Professor John Macoun of the Ottawa Geological Sur- 
vey at the annual meeting of the Canadian Forestry 
Association in 1912. On page 99 of the proceedings he 
is quoted as follows: 

I have been around on the sea coasts for a number of 
years, both coasts, east and west—and I have never seen a 
tree, a poplar or any other, subject to the tides and well 
soaked with brine that ever produced a fungus; in other 
words, that ever rotted. Creosote does very well, but if it 
cracks, where are you? The spores get in and rot takes 
place. I say, try soaking your softwoods in brine, let them 
dry and see what is the result. No fungus has any effect on 
a tree soaked in brine. Go to the sea coast and look at the 
trees that have lain for a hundred years subject to the 
action of the tide and have not rotted yet. Then go back 
into the bush a short distance away where you find logs of 
the same kind, and you will find rot set in at once. 

E. A. Sterling, forester for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, added to Professor Macoun’s observations 
the interesting information that he at that time had 
a lot of railroad ties in pickle in Great Salt Lake. Such 
preservative qualities as salt has in this direction, how- 
ever, are attended with some unfortunate drawbacks. 
Salt will leak out of wood exposed to weather. A piece 
of wood thoroughly impregnated with salt would of 
course always have a tendency to attract and retain 
moisture with the result that iron in contact with it 
would rapidly rust, and with the further result as to 
railroad ties that they would play havoe with track eleec- 
trical circuits which depend for their efficiency upon the 
high resistance ordinarily offered to the electrical ecur- 
rent by the wooden ties. Salt pickling of lumber to pre- 
serve it might be useful in some instances, but the prac- 
tical application of the idea is very limited. 


— 


Foreign Demand for Larch Timber, 

Owners of western larch timber may be intere: ied in 
the statement that the Government of Holland is s eking 
timber, particularly larch, suitable for port constr i¢tion 
Larch is the common name of the gerera laria, of which 
Sargent says there are nine species recognized by botan. 
ists, all found in the northern parts of the northern 
hemisphere. In North America three species are found: 
first, Larix americana, growing in the eastern part of 
the north and usually known as tamarack. The 
is Larix occidentalis, found in Washington, Oregon 
Idaho and Montana, most abundantly in the las! as 
states. The third is Larix lyalii. Its range does not differ 
materially from the species next previously named, byt 
is of course of much less importance. 

Larch, or tamarack, everybody knows as a very close 
grained wood and durable in contact with the soil. In 
the old wooden ship days tamarack knees were greatly 
in favor in ship building. Russia has a good deal of 
larch, particularly in Siberia and the region adjoining 
the Amur River, so the Forest Service says. European 
larch resembles in many ways western larch and it is 
suggested, at least by those who have only a theoretical 
interest in the matter, that possibly owners of western 
larch stumpage may find a new market for their tim. 
ber in port work everywhere, and especially in western 
and northern Europe, where its merits are already well 
understood and where it is a favored material. 

With the opening of the Panama Canal the European 
markets will be reachable at a transportation cost that 
may be practicable. Although the AMERICAN Lumper- 
MAN has some question as to practicability, the sugges- 
tion is an interesting one that may be worth looking 
into, and so we pass it on to our readers in the larch 
industry. 


The Clayton Bill, the Business Man 
and the Senate. 


The whole history of the framing and amendment 
of the Clayton bill shows clearly that the real purpose 
of its exemption clause, though mentioning social and 
farmers’ organizations, was to extend special liberties 
and immunities to labor organizations whose record has 
almost always been in every stress of a strike to begin 
and continue a reign of anarchy. Intelligent people 
know that if when a strike is called the men affected 
simply quit work and obeyed the spirit of the law as 
good citizens no State militia or Federal troops would 
be needed. For twenty-four years, however, the most 
prominent labor leaders have striven toward the end 
of making labor unions immune from all laws against 
force and terrorism—not in those words, of course, but 
so in effect. 

This disposition of a certain class of labor is shown 
by this illustration: The dynamiters recently resen- 
tenced to prison were, during their appeal, nearly all 
reélected to their offices at the annual elections. Yet 
no act of such people is to be construed as a restraint 
of trade. 

The strikers in the Colorado coal fields put such a 
restraint on trade that retail coal dealers in Nebraska 
as lately as a week ago had not received a pound of 
storage coal from the Walsenburg district notwith- 
standing that April, May and June are the principal 
storage months, but for such acts they could not be 
called in question under the pending Clayton bill. At 
the same time this same bill requires the coal operator, 
because he is engaged with a natural product, to sell 
to any buyer who has the money. By this same act 
the operators can not refuse to sell, but the miners may 
absolutely stop production. If because the raw mate- 
rial of his product is a natural resource a mine oper- 
ator is not allowed the usual business rights in choosing 
his customers why should not the same obligation be 
made upon the sawmill operator, the developer of water 
power, the cutter of prairie hay, the gatherer of wild 
blackberries or the tiller of the soil, which God made 
and which the farmer has only impoverished? 

This was one of the bills that were to free business 
from oppression; to give the ordinary business man 
relief while curbing the baneful activities of big busi- 
ness. Yet this Clayton bill as it went to the Senate 
is a notable abuse of legislative power, a wet nurse for 
labor unions, whose leaders sit as a menace in the gal- 
leries and approve by a smile and nod and disapprove 
with a frown or a shake of the head, dictating what 
should -be done. The labor unions, which for many 
years and to this very day constitute the most per 
sistent, most ruthless, most insidious lobby that ever 
infested Congress, by this bill got all political parties 
between the upper and nether millstones and have 
ground out the grist to their liking. 
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(sn the same thing be put over on the Senate? The 
direct election of senators has introduced a new ele- 
ment in their game of politics. With all that may be 


saii in favor of that method of electing the upper 
hovse it remains that the Senate has never before been 
subiect to the direct influence of momentary public 
prejudice. The senators, if not of big caliber, will have 
their ears to the ground in the same anxious way that 
the majority of the representatives have. Classes of 
yotcrs organized to promote selfish special interests 
will have unprecedented influence. 

\Will the senators, or a majority of them, have the 


courage to depend for their political future on the 
real merit of their acts and on the matured judgment 
of their constituents? They need not fear the farmer 
folk in this matter. The farmers were used in the 
pill only as stalking horses. And these labor lobbyists 
are not so much to be feared as many think, for the 
labor leader dictators of legislation are more potential 
in Congress than with their own members, and, even so, 
truly represent but a small fraction of the rank and 
file of the labor of the country. 

Will there be senators who are not afraid of Goliah? 
Or of the stalking: horses and scarecrows of insidious 
lobbyists? Are there senators who will dare to say 
what many of those 207 in the House would have liked 
to say but dared not? Will they demonstrate to the 
country that they are statesmen and not merely poli- 
ticians? 

In such important—yea, vital—national legislation 
there should be no exceptions. All men, whether in 
big or little business, whether farmer, laborer, capital- 
ist, whether employer or employee, should be judged by 
the same standards of morals, of rights and of obliga- 
tions. None stands so high above his fellows, none is 
such a model for all others, that he should be above 
the law. And the law, representing and safeguarding 
the interests of all, should be the rule and guide for 
every citizen regardless of his occupation or his wealth. 





Cycles of Demand in American 


Hardwoods. 

An interesting renaissance is that of black walnut 
in the American furniture and other manufacturing 
lines. Thirty years ago it was the leading furniture 
wood and was also extensively used for finish of high 
class buildings of all kinds, Black walnut up to that 
time was in large supply and the tree was a prominent 
object in the forests of all the northern hardwood 
country. Manufacture was on a large scale and the 
walnut industry was of great importance. But about 
that time it became evident that the timber supply 
was greatly depleted and the production failed to 
meet the requirement. Of necessity many consumers 
had to abandon walnut in favor of other woods. 

Beeause black walnut went out of use it went out 
of style very largely, though it remained in fact one 
of the very finest of American hardwoods. It had 
for many years been popular abroad, but the require- 
ment was not so great in the foreign markets, the 
uses for walnut being more limited than in this coun- 
try; but when the demand failed in the United 
States it still remained abroad, for there was enough 
American black walnut to supply the smaller foreign 
requirement, 

Therefore we have had the peculiar situation of a 
wood little used in the United States, with demand*so 
light that the price did not at all represent its real 
value, while at the same time it was in demand in 
England and the continent at steadily maintained high 
prices, 

But the American situation apparently was waiting 
merely for a readjustment of the demand to the sup- 
ply. The latter is small compared to its former vol- 
une, but is nevertheless reliable within its limits. A 
moderate consumption of walnut in this country can 
he regularly supplied year after year by the gradual 
(evelopment of seattered virgin supplies and by growth. 
All during this time there has been a requirement 

walnut for special purposes, such as telephone 
ses, cabinets, sewing machine tables ete., but now 

s evident that the demand is widening and that no 
uger will its producers be obliged to depend upon 

ign markets for the sale of the major part of their 
jodluet. If the use of black walnut is not extended 
"ito too many lines there is no apparent reason why 

should not, within narrower limits, regain and main- 
i its old time popularity and be sold at a price con- 
cnt with its merits, The lovers of wood will be 
| to see walnut in the market again, for none is 
"e useful or beautiful for many purposes than this. 
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Advertising Forest Products 


A Discussion of Possibilities of Publicity—by Wilson Durand. 








XV—THE TRADE PAPERS. 


Returning to brief consideration of the char- 
acteristics of the well conducted trade paper, 
its first and foremost is what the average man 
terms ‘‘enterprise.’’ By this is meant the dispo- 
sition to do more than issue a paper at stated 
intervals—the constant desire and ability to 
lead in everything that will benefit the trade; 
the fullest appreciation of the value of news 
and knowledge newly developed and the faculty 
of disseminating such news and knowledge in 
the most attractive and forceful manner. Such 
enterprise requires the services of men whose 
composite abilities run to keen thinking, inti-- 
mate knowledge of the industry, acquaintance 
with the men who dominate the business and 
full appreciation of the ethics of trade journal- 
ism. The last named element is of particular 
importance because it often happens that ‘‘en- 
terprise’’ runs amuck for lack of conservative 
balance, doing harm in its effort to accomplish 
good. Such a publication, too, must know how 
to lead without driving, diplomatically exercis- 
ing its influence in behalf of harmony and 
peaceful progress when possible, fearing nothing 
when aggressive tacties are called for. 

In its news columns it must print the news, 
uncolored by biased opinion, and in its editorial 
columns its honest opinions, given for what they 
are worth, not as infallible and final judgments 
but as suggestions tending to direct the trend 
of thought to their subject matter, leaving the 
reader to do some thinking for himself. 

Granting that a trade publication is conducted 
along the lines suggested, keeping its reading 
and advertising pages equally clean, what real 
service does it perform to justify its existence ? 
What claim has it on the support of the trade? 

The answer to these questions necessitates a 
return, for a minute, to the days when the lum- 
ber industry was far less cohesive in character 
than it is today ; to the time preceding the evolu- 
tion of trade organizations, when competition 
ran wild and vicious and lumbermen had few 
friends among limbermen. In that day was 
performed the first great service of the lumber 
press, when its influence brought organization 
out of chaos and laid the foundations of the 
great structure of lumber association organiza- 
tion that today is the most effective power for 
uplift in the whole industry. In that day, too, 
the lumber press devoted its attention to ques- 
tions of ethics that had hardly crystallized and 
by the light of publicity eliminated from the 
trade many elements of fraud and sharp prac- 
tice that, as every old-time lumberman knows, 
were a curse to the business. 

In the earlier history of lumber journalism, 
too, began another line of useful activity that 
few lumbermen have appreciated. Manufactur- 
ers who went from the white pine business to 
the South in the early stages of southern devel- 
opment will recall the difficulties they encoun- 
tered in convincing buyers that southern pine 
was entitled to consideration in northern mar- 
kets. The first manufacturers of cottonwood 
will remember how their product was despised 
when it made its first appearance on the mar- 
kets. Every lumberman who has been through 
pioneer experience knows something of this ele- 
ment of prejudice that was so severe a handicap 
in the introduction of a new wood. <And it was 
the lumber press, in every instance, that made 
possible the dissipation of such prejudice; that 

made possible the successful introduction in the 
principal markets of woods whose character- 
istics and uses, until taken up and explained 
by the lumber journals, were quite unknown. 

It is said by machinery manufacturers that 
the development of sawmill and woodworking 
machinery has contributed very materially to 
the improvement of machinery in many other 
important industries. Whether or not this is 
true, it is certain that the lumber press has been 
the most important factor in spreading knowl- 


(Continued. ) 


edge of up-to-date practices and methods of 
manufacture; in doing away with obsolete ma- 
chinery and equipment and keeping the indus- 
try in line with the mechanical and scientific 
progress that has made possible present perfee- 
tion in manufacture. 

In the matter of maintenance of friendly 
working relations among the various branches 
of the lumber industry, among the manufac- 
turers, the wholesalers and the retailers the lum- 
ber newspapers have had tremendous influence 
and have averted many breaches that but for 
their intervention must have been inevitable. 

Progress in salesmanship and in the very 
question of advertising has been to a large ex- 
tent if not wholly the result of activity on the 
part of the trade press, and it is largely because 
the lumber papers have hammered away on this 
question for years that lumbermen are begin- 
ning to realize the necessity of modernization. 

Possibilities of trade expansion ; opportunities 
to enter new markets; new uses for the products 
of the sawmill; broader utilization of raw ma- 
terials—these and innumerable other subjects of 
the greatest importance to every lumber manu- 
facturer have been brought to the attention of 
the industry through the trade papers. And in 
the retail field the press has wrought wonders 
by educating retail lumbermen to higher stand- 
ards of merchandising and to the better sales- 
manship that is ealled for by present conditions. 

So much for a few of many past accomplish- 
ments. But what future service may be ex- 
pected from these publications? What would 
result if the trade papers were eliminated? 

It must be clear to every thinking lumberman 
that in the building of the structure of lumber 
organization the trade press has been the cohe- 
sive force, the force that has held the structure 
together. Now that the structure is built, could 
that cohesive force be dispensed with? Would 
not disintegration result and would not there 
be a return to the conditions of earlier years, 
from which lumbermen turned with great re- 
lief? Remove the element of publicity and 
would there be any restraint on the operations 
of the unprincipled element that exists on the 
fringe of every industry, seeking to reap a profit 
at the expense of those who have more regard 
for trade honor and less for expediency? With- 
out the publicity afforded by the.trade press, 
could any individual leader suceessfuHy un- 
dertake any movement of large proportions eall- 
ing for the codperation of the industry ? 

The answers seem to be obvious. 

So accustomed have most lumbermen become 
to the untiring service of the trade papers that 
it is taken as a matter of course; it is so integral 
a part of the routine of business that its im- 
portance is‘not appreciated. But the fact re- 
mains that without the trade press there could 
be no successful maintenance of organization, no 
assurance of real codperation between various 
branches of the industry, no means of giving 
needed impetus to reforms and betterments in 
trade policy, no publicity of the sort that is 
essential to the keeping of a clean house. In 
brief, the abolition of the trade press would 
mean chaos. 

As a matter of fact the records of the last 
few years show that the real usefulness of the 
lumber trade press has inereased with the 
growth of a more complex industry, whose prob- 
lems have had endless ramifications. It seems 
fair to assume that only a lack of appreciation 
on the part of lumbermen could stand in the 
way of a still greater usefulness in the future; 
and that possibility is too remote for considera- 
tion here. Lumbermen generally know what 
their publications have done for them and, while 
they may not always admit as much as they 
might, their support will not be lacking so long 
as it is merited. 

Just how the lumber journal exists—where it 
secures the revenue to carry on its work—is not 
so generally understood as it should be. Many’ 
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lumbermen suppose that the subseriber who pays 
in advance for his paper is contributing to the 
support of the publication; and in one respect 
they are right. Circulation, as has already been 
pointed out, is necessary and every subscriber 
who pays helps in the building and holding of 
the necessary circulation. But there are few 
publications in this or any other field that could 





live on the revenue derived from this source. 
Nearly always it costs the publisher more to 
make and mail his paper than the subscription 
price. Often the cost is double.’ The subscriber 
who pays $5 a year actually receives $10 worth 
and the deficit must be made up by revenue 
from other sources. So it is necessary that the 
lumber journals carry a reasonable volume of 






advertising if they are to exist. They do not 
seek that advertising—at least they should not 
so seek it—as patronage. They must give dg). 
lar for dollar and a dividend besides 06» they 
ean not sell their advertising on its meri!, the 
only honest basis on which they ean sel! it at 
all. 


Next week: The Trade Press and General Advertising, 





Much irregularity is still noticeable in trade condi- 
tions. From a broad angle the country is fundamen- 
tally sound, but the average business man lacks confi 
dence in the legislative policies of the Government, 
and while it is problematical whether these policies 
would have a detrimental effect on business, neverthe- 
less the situation has a restrictive effect; absolutely 
no confidence is shown, and the average business man 
is exemplifying the ‘‘ watchful waiting’’ policy of the 
President. The lumber business, generally speaking, 
The 


The demand 


is no better off than are other branches of trade. 
present situation is really one of finance. 
is waiting for a resumption of confidence by the rail 
roads and the big consuming industries, and until this 
confidence has been recovered by big business so that 
instead of doubt and apathy shall come faith in the 
future there can be no requirement that will keep the 
mills in full operation and cause a reaching forward 
for supplies that will absorb output on a capacity basis. 
To meet present conditions some of the mills are run- 
ning on short time, and curtailment has been forced 
by incessant rains, but in a period of slow absorption 
of lumber there should be no over-accumulation, nor 
This 


feature will do more than any one other to create a 


at present is there in respect to most woods. 


healthy situation for the opening of the fall trade and 
it is a point that lumber manufacturers should not 
lose sight of. Much lumber is being moved to meet 
current demands for building and manufacturing pur- 
total 
in Chieago, while the receipts show a falling. off, the 


poses, which into big figures. As an example, 


shipments show increases over last year. Up to June 
6 the receipts show decreases of 309,345,000 feet, while 
the total shipments from January 1 to June 6 were 
459,050,000 feet, 36,527,000 feet 


the corresponding period last year. These figures show 


an increase of for 
by comparison that while Chicago has not received as 
much lumber as last year it is more than holding its 
own in shipments. Manufacturers and dealers there 
fore should not be downhearted, as conditions are be- 
lieved to be at rock bottom and are bound to be fol- 
lowed by a powerful reaction that will give a great 


stimulus to business, 


One feature brought out most forcefully during the 
present dull period:is that it shows how dependent the 
mills’ capacity is upon the demand from the railroads 
and the larger industries for: an outlet of product. 
The lumber trade, like the steel trade, depends on the 
railroads and the larger manufacturing interests to 
consume that amount of output necessary to make an 
urgent demand; a buying for future needs, and for 
the maintenance of prices. As goes the prosperity of 
the eountry at large, so goes the prosperity of the 
trade. 


lumber The railroads and the greater indus- 


tries will resume buying when they shall be assured 


of more favorable conditions, finaneially and_ politi- 
cally. There already are some favorable indications 
that railroad conditions are improved. Within the 


last week some of the railroad companies have shown 
an increase in net revenues. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission will, in the course of a few weeks, hand 
down its decision regarding the proposed advance in 
freight rates, and this will help to clear the atmos- 


phere. Another thing which will help the railroads 
is the movement of the bumper crops. The Govern- 
ment’s report last week was to the effect that the 


This 


will give the farmer more real cash than in an ordinary 


general crop outlook was the best in ten years. 
year, and will be an important factor in the revival 
of business throughout the agrieultural States. 


Reports from the mills of the leading markets indi 
cate that yellow pine buying continues to be in small 
lots for mixed stocks and for immediate requirements, 
showing that trade has not changed in character from 


the previous months of the year. Manufacturing con- 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


The sawmills 
that were forced to shut down, owing to the floods, 
all 
Since the heavy rains there has been a 
scarcity of export lumber. In southeast Texas decided 
improvement is reported. Manufacturers are looking 
for heavy buying throughout June and a steady and up 
ward movement from then on. Dimension is reported 
to be scarce and at present there is a big demand for 
grain door stock. Railroads are also said to be get- 
ting into the market. In Mississippi conditions show 


ditions in the Southwest are improving. 


have nearly resumed operation and are running 


full time. 


little change. A feature this week is the fact that 
the railroads are in the market for bridge and 
car material. Some of the manufacturers are 
said to be standing pat on prices and turning 
down low offers. In talking over yellow pine 


conditions a manufacturer in Arkansas gave his ideas 
is somewhat slow 
but according to the general sentiment from various 
sources there is a further strengthening of confidence 
as a result of the excellent crop conditions through the 
Southwest. for a period 
any changes 
there comes 


as follows: ‘‘Trade improvement 


The market has been settled 
of about three weeks, with very little if 
in the schedule of prices. Occasionally 
an order with a slight premium attached, but it is 
more often a premium for quick shipment and does 
not reflect the actual condition of the market or an 
increase in values. The demand has been normal, with 
a possible increase in the call for car material, and 
with this item it ean be said that the price is stiffen- 
ing. With the Arkansas mills there is apparently no 
surplus of ear material and the manufacturers are dis- 
posed to quote an increased price and state their will- 
ingness to hold out for better prices indicated by the 
urgent demand for this line of material. 
of the records for May shows up very satisfactorily 
as compared with the same month of last year. While 
it is true that the average net price received by the 
manufacturer for the output of yellow pine during the 
first five months of this year is lower than the average 
price received for the product of the first five months 
of 1913, it is to be noted that conditions are entirely 
different. _The export trade has fallen off, throwing 
more competition to the inland trade, and the general 
struggle for the eastern market has had its effect upon 
the price received for several items of yellow pine.’ 


The closing 


* * * 


So tar as volume is concerned, conditions on the Pa- 
are a little better. 
steadily. 


cifie coast Inquiries are increasing 


slowly but The principal complaint of the 
manufacturers is the low prices made to move stock. 
Offshore business is more in evidence, but until such a 
the market coast 
products will drag along as at present. At Tacoma the, 
fir market shows no improvement over the last few weeks ; 
the best call is for yard stock. Timber business is searce. 
The fir log situation is unchanged, but red cedar logs 


time as the railroads get into west 


are firm and so high in comparison with shingle prices 
that manufacturers who have to buy logs question the 
On Grays 
Harbor building has improved materially and this is 
In the Flathead Valley 
demand and prices have weakened the last thirty days. 
Retailers in Montana and the Dakotas are still buying 
from hand to mouth, but agricultural conditions are 
ideal for bumper crops and a heavy influx of settlers 
This will 
Oregon pine is weak. Red- 
wood is strong and prices are well maintained, with no 
Mills 
are said to be well supplied with orders for the next 
Red cedar shingles are weak, with prices 
ranging from $1.45 to $1.50 for stars and $1.75 to $1.80 
for 


wisdom of keeping their plants in operation. 


utilizing considerable lumber. 


in all parts of Montana is expected this year. 
do much to stimulate trade. 
tendency shown to eut values to seeure business. 
sixty days. 
clears. The searcity of cedar logs should have a 
strengthening tendency in prices of shingles and red 
cedar siding, but while supplies are not heavy demand 


is not active and more of the mills have decided to’ shut 
down. 


Hardwoods at some markets are reported to show jm. 
provement, but if conditions are better than they were 
a week ago it is hardly discernible to the naked eye. 
A few small orders are being received. Manufacturers 
are having a chance to figure on lumber for later deliy. 
ery and large bookings could possibly be made if opera. 
tors were so disposed. As a rule, however, they are care. 
ful about entering forward engagements at present val- 
ues, for they are convinced that prices will advance a 
little later in the year. Stocks held by factories are not 
large, as the buyers have been ordering very little dur. 
ing the last six months beyond what they actually have 
had to have. The furniture trade, which has been quiet 
during the last few months, is expected to take on new 
life with the opening of the July shows. The interior 
finish factories are fairly busy, as much building is going 
on in the larger cities of the middle West. Ash contin. 
ues to be a ready seller in all grades and a fair move. 
ment is reported in oak, both plain and quartered. Sap 
gum in the upper grades is moving fairly well and red 
gum inquiry is larger. The export business, however, 
is inactive, although the outlook is regarded as encourag- 
ing. Hardwood conditions in the North are seasonable. 
Prices have averaged close to last year and some of the 
contracts made early in 1914 are said to have brought 
more money to the manufacturers than did those of the 
year before. Maple flooring manufacturers are said to 
he doing a good business at remunerative prices. 


The volume of northern pine trade is still below nor- 
mal, although several sales of sizable lots have been made 
at the head of the lakes to go east by water. Building 
activity in Minneapolis and in the small interior towns 
of Minnesota and the Dakotas is good, with the result 
that retailers are getting many calls for lumber, al- 
though they are small. Crop prospects are excellent, 
which should stimulate trade this fall.- In the East de 
mand continues somewhat dull, with prices firm. 


Notwithstanding the fact that hemlock is not bringing 
as much money as a year ago it is doing well considering 
the general offness of the lumber trade. The supply of 
dry stock is not large and predictions are made that 
trade will be good this fall, based on the facts that the 
crop outlook is excellent and that retail yard stocks are 
low. The comparison of eut and shipments of hemlock 
of the same number in each year of firms in the North 
shows that there was an increase in hemlock cut of 7 
percent and a decrease in shipments of 6 percent this 
year over last, and considering the fact that hemlock 
lumber was in unusually strong demand last spring a 6 
percent decrease shows a normal demand at this time. 


Cypress trade continues to run along with little change, 
the character of the demand running largely to mixed 
cars and rather heavily to the lower grades. Prices are 
practically unchanged, with mill stocks ample to take 
care of present requirements. Considerable tank ma- 
terial has been bought in Oklahoma recently to be util- 
ized in the oil fields in that State. Lath are still mov- 
ing readily but shingle sales are restricted, although 
the manufacturers ate apparently satisfied with the vol- 
ume of orders received. 

The North Carolina pine trade shows no change. The 
volume of business is discouraging to manufacturers 
and the price situation leaves much to be desired. It 
is reported one or two of the large mills have closed, 
deciding to wait until market better 
rather sacrifice their 


conditions are 


than lumber. 


Eastern spruce demand is still light and prices remain 
at a low level. The best report comes from Pittsburgh, 
which states that a better buying movement for export 
has stimulated the market. The general tone of the 
market, however, is easy, with the demand small. 
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‘he season of the year has arrived when, under ordi- 
nary conditions, there would be an anxious forethought 
about the erops, prices therefor and the effect of such 
influences on general trade and manufacture. In the 
midst of the current season there is not only anxiety 
about the crops but intense concern as to legis- 
lation at Washington, the policy that will be pressed 
in the Mexican imbroglio and the outcome thereof, the 
political situation with reference to next fall’s congres- 
sional elections, the final effects of the new tariff, the 
outcome in reference to the railroads’ demand for a 5 
percent advance in freight rates, and other things— 
altogether making a complexity of potentialities possi- 
bly never before confronted at one time. Probably 
there are so many that one in a measure neutralizes 
another, for it is observable that the public mind is 
in a comparatively calm mood, and the average business 
man is going forward with his affairs as if nothing 
extraordinary were happening or threatened to happen. 
This is peculiarly so in the rural communities and the 
ordinary interior towns, where. little is said of the 
frenzied happenings on boards of trade, stock ex- 
changes or in halls of legislation. The average country 
man, including him in midcountry cities of considerable 
size, seems to know little and care less about what is 
happening at Washington, in New York or the other 
metropolitan centers, in legislation or finance. The 
upper and lower strata of the population are the ones 
that are feeling the depression in high finance, the rail- 
roads and the big industries. The common intermediate 
classes and groups are pursuing their ordinary courses, 
attending to their current business and their sports as 
if there was nothing extraordinary the matter with 
bonuses, big city banks or international exchange 
affairs. Of course everybody knows that something is 
the matter with ‘credits, that the city banks are more 
than ordinarily careful about lending money, that em- 
ployment in the industrial centers is not so plentiful as 
it was, that there are more men looking for work than 
there were a year or two ago, and that altogether the 
strain to do business, get helpers to do it and procure 
promptly a supply of goods and material of all kinds 
has been relaxed. In some respects this is a help to 
strictly midcountry business men, because operations 
are thus made easier and less costly, while at the same 
time the volume of business in the rural and near rural 
communities is averaging about as usual at this season. 
With the outturn of average good crops three-fourths of 
our population will probably continue to have but a dull 
apprehension of what the stress has been in the eastern 
and some of the interior cities, where financial and 
credit affairs are the main considerations at all times 
and become strained under some extraordinary condi- 
tions. It is because of the vast agricultural extent of 
this country, and the mercantile business dependent 
thereon, that it has passed through so many financial 
and eredit erises and, like a trotting horse that gains 
distance by making ‘‘breaks,’’ has never seriously 
lapsed in its decennial progress in population and 
wealth; except during the Civil War when a large part 
of a section’s wealth was destroyed and much of its 
material resources exhausted. 


* * * 


As the season progresses it becomes almost a surety 
that there will be an abundant winter wheat crop of 
over 600,000,000 bushels, the estimates running up well 
toward 700,000,000 bushels. At the same time the mar- 
ket is holding up well, with good world’s prospects in 
that particular. This volume of wheat will greatly 
help to start the wheels of transportation and trade 
in the late summer season, when there will be a pressing 
need of something of the sort. The present concern of 
the farmers in Kansas, where the winter wheat crop 
this year is especially conspicuous, is to get hands in 
suflicient number to harvest the crop. Estimates are 
that the winter wheat of Kansas will amount to 125,- 
(06,000 bushels, and is calculated to take 200,000 men to 
harvest the yield. Men to the number of 50,000 must 
he brought in from outside States. The claim is made 
that Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma together need 
82,000 more men than the home population supplies to 
harvest their wheat crops, and it is to be hoped that 
the help will be forthcoming. On the other hand, the 
railroads will suffer a loss in help, for the section men 
who work for $1.75 a day will want to get the $2.50 a 
day which they can receive in the wheat fields. So 
urgent is the need of laborers for the harvest that the 
local jails, according to report, will be emptied of 
jisoners, to be paroled to the farmers. Some of them 
probably will violate their parole. The season opened 

» middle of this week, and the results will soon be 

| by the threshers. 
* * * 


So far good reports have come from the spring wheat 
tates, especially in the Northwest, both in this coun- 
‘y and Canada, where general rains have prevailed. 

Vonditions are especially favorable in Montana, where 
‘ record yield in all parts of tl2 State where wheat 
grown is considered certain. Should the spring 


wheat crop prove to be a good average, with the total 
increased by a larger acreage than formerly, it would 
make an addition to resources in American wheat that 
would be a formidable one against the depression in 
business that the financiers in the banking and ex 
change centers, the railroads and the big industrial cor- 
porations are so grievously complaining of. It would 
give employment for the transportation lines, quicken 
trade, increase the circulation of money, promote liqui- 
dations and make for better credit. Reports from the 
Canadian Northwest are to the effect that general rains 
have prevailed over that part of the country from 
Manitoba to Medicine Hat, Alberta, and that in the 
larger part of this territory there lately has fallen 
from three to four inches of rain. This downpour has 
put the crop prospects of western Canada in the best 
condition ever experienced. 

At the same time important market sources advise 
that the wheat trade is working to a healthier condi- 
tion, so that it is likely that the farmers who raise 
wheat to sell will be able to realize good profits in their 
business. The Chicago view in respect to the wheat mar- 
ket is rather more expectant of good results than is 
that on the eastern seaboard, where foreign influences 
perhaps have a more direct effect on sentiment. The 
Chicago view is that at the winding up of operations 
in May options the market was left in better condi- 
tion than before. With a readjustment of prices on 
a July basis, it is expected that there will be an appre- 
ciable improvement in the cash trade and generally a 
more healthy situation in the wheat market. The men 
interested in the wheat markets are taking note of 
conditions in the States of secondary production to that 
of the Southwest, and thereby discover some draw- 
backs to the glowing crop reports that come from the 
Southwest. That there have been losses of condition 
in Missouri and Illinois on account of early Hessian 
fly and chinch bug ravages is noted, but this is meas- 
urably offset by good reports from Indiana and Ohio. 
But lately it has been admitted that losses reported 
early in the season and freely circulated for market 
effect have been discounted by later reports, early 
ones having been put.ont for a bullish effect on options 
held and grain in store. In western markets, particu- 
larly at Chicago, and probably farther northwestern 
points, large concerns are holders of July and Septem- 
ber options on a considerable scale, and are carrying 
a good sized line of cash wheat as well. Heavy sales 
of wheat for July for foreign shipment have been made. 
At a late date old wheat at Chicago continued to bring 
a handsome premium, as millers were in need of it. In 
the New York market lately it was reported that offer- 
ings of spot wheat on the Liverpool market were 
lighter. Yet the tone of New York reports of even 
date were rather bearish in view of the large prospects 
for winter wheat in the Southwest. 


* * % 


Overtopping all other reports in regard to the ses 
son’s wheat outturn was the Government report, which 
was issued on Monday of this week. The total yield 
forecast is 900,000,000 bushels, or 137,000,000 in excess 
of the record harvest of last year. Thus two unprece- 
dented annual productions will come together, with a 
money return that should go far toward offsetting the 
business depression and failure of credit that have been 
so bitterly complained of in financial and big business 
quarters. For it should be understood that the growth 
of a crop like that of wheat is the creation of actual 
wealth that can be measured by money. The winter 
wheat crop is estimated at 638,000,000 bushels, or larger 
than any other of that variety of wheat ever produced. 
The spring wheat harvest this year is estimated at 
262,000,000 bushels, an unusually large total, as com- 
pared with the output of previous seasons. For the 
surplus of this great wheat crop the Agricultural De- 
partment predicts a heavy export trade. It is stated 
that prices of export wheat will naturally find a level 
where the surplus can be worked off in foreign coun- 
tries, and thus be a large factor in the commercial 
world. 

* * * 

In addition to the unprecedented wheat crop indi- 
cated by conditions, other grain crops promise well, 
says the Government crop report. The indicated yield 
of oats is 1,418,000,000 bushels. This will be the second 
largest oats crop on record, having been exceeded only 
by the bumper crop of 1,418,000,000 bushels in 1912. 
Last year the yield of oats was placed at 1,122,000,000 
bushels or 94,000,000 less than is promised for this year. 
A barley crop of 206,000,000 bushels is indicated, or 
28,000,000 bushels more than in 1913. 


* * * 


One distinctly observable feature since the beginning 
of the month has been the number of new cars ordered 
by several railroads. This indicates that the companies 
contracting for the rolling stock have begun to see their 
way clear for beginning to buy equipment. This is a 


change for the better for which the ear builders and 
supply men have been eagerly wishing for a long time. 
Such resumption of effort to replenish rolling stock 
doubtless has been partly brought about by the ability 
of the road to finance their pressing obligations and 
thus aequire credit for ordering new cars as well as 
resuming track improvement on a larger scale. In re 
spect to the midwestern roads there is great urgency to 
have a supply of freight cars on hand to make possible 
an early movement of the wheat crop. All trunk line 
railroads, as well as important feeders will be crowded 
With traffic in moving the crops of grain and that will 
be followed by a return movement of merchandise. 


% * 


Another car purchase of importance is that of the 
Illinois Central Railroad of 10,300 cars, This order, it 
is said, will involve the placing of contracts for about 
100,000 tons of steel. There are other orders whieh 
indicate that the railroad managers are waking up to 
the fact that there is a big crop to be moved and that 
it will be sufticiently financed, a fact that now is ad 
mitted by the big bankers irrespective of whether the 
National Reserve banks shall be ready for business or 
otherwise. In any ease there is the ready resource 
under the emergency act. But bankers in the large 
centers now admit that it will be no trouble to finance 
the crop movement, since money has accumulated on 
account of the decline in business. Yet it is believed 
that the reserve system will have begun operations 
before the fall crop movement shall have been ae 
complished. The sale and delivery of the great winter 
and spring wheat crops will accelerate the expected 
business revival to a pronounced degree. Especially 
Will it enliven the railroad business and thus render 
financing easier, and will promote the merchandise 
trade. Accompanying these prospects there will be 
something of an enlargement of the steel trade. Re 
cent reports indicate that some progress has been made 
in this particular. According to the Jron Age, within 
recent time there has been a good deal of buying of pig 
iron. One instance was that of a cast iron pipe inter 
est, involving 100,000 tons. But as yet prices are low, 
and much of the business in the 100,000 tons indicated 
having been done at $10.25 Birmingham basis for No. 2 
foundry, and lower offers have been made. Lately con- 
tracts for Bessemer pig iron, which eall for about 2, 
00,000 tons, have been placed with Cleveland buyers 
by the Ballenger-Andrews Construction Company, of 
Pittsburgh. The delivery is to run over a period of 
twenty years, which shows faith in the future of the 
business. There are indications that the metal trades 
are making calculations for a large business when de 
pression shall pass away. 

* % * 


One of the potent factors in the international money 
situation is the gold exportation from this country that 
is in progress, with a degree of persistence characteriz 
ing it. Up to the beginning of this week the amount 
thus withdrawn on the present movement from the re 
serves in the United States was in excess of $20,000,000. 
At the same time foreign exchange was stronger than 
ever before since the recent exports began. Our surplus 
of gold bars had been exhausted and coin was being 
shipped instead of bars. Gold to the amount of $2,000, 
000 was to go out for Paris on Tuesday’s steamer. 
Since the beginning of the year gold to the amount of 
$36,500,000 has been engaged for export, 


+ * * 


At London the monetary situation still eauses uneasi- 


ness. The possibility of a rise in the bank rate is being 
discussed. The Bank of England’s reserve is regarded 


as too low and that institution is securing the gold 
necessary in order to face the late summer and autumn 
drain. If the bank shall not be able to secure open 
market gold very soon it is said that the discount rate 
will assuredly rise. In the next few months the big 
French loan will put in its appearance and thus enhance 
the demand for goid reserves. At the same time the 
probability is being discussed as a factor in the situa- 
tion of substantial shipments of gold from the United 
States to Europe. Under our banking and currency 
arrangements it is argued that American gold can be 
exported without inconvenience and can be spared in 
large quantities. 
* * * 

Bank exchanges last week in the leading cities made 
a much more favorable showing than for several weeks. 
The total amounted to $2,877,861,723, or an increase 
of 1.9 percent, as compared with $2,825,380,729 in the 
corresponding week last year. In New York time 
money shows a weakening tendency as the banks have 
been lending heavily on account of the slackness of the 
call money market because of the limited dealings on 
the stock market. <A like condition pertains to the 
Boston loan market. In a measure the same influence 
prevails in the chief banking centers of the country. 
The New York banks gained $2,090,000 last week. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
The submarine tender Fulton, the first of its type in the 

United States ‘Navy, was launched at the Quincy (Mass.) 

yard June 6. It will be equipped with heavy oil engines. 

The first passage through the Gatun locks of the Panama 
Canal by an ocean liner was successfully carried out June 
8 by the Panama railroad steamship Alliance, a vessel of 
4,000 tons, 

Former President William H. Taft June 4 laid the corner 
stone of New Haven’s new marble postoflice which will cost 
$1,600,000. 

A federal grand jury at Des Moines, Iowa, June 4 returned 
thirty-six indictments against members of the National 
Master Plumbers’ Association. 

At the third annual reunion of the Laymen’s League for 
Retreats & Social Studies at New York June 7 a resolution 
was unanimously adopted, calling upon all Catholics to take 
no part in the Panama-Pacific Exposition because of the 
appointment of former Mayor Ernesto Nathan, of Rome, as 
the official representative of the Italian Government. 

Pipe organs, pianos and kindred musical instruments have 
no place in a church, according to a report adopted June 6 by 
the synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of the United 
States and Canada, meeting at Bloomington, Ind. 

In a sworn statement of campaign expenses in the recent 
Pennsylvania primaries, Vance McCormick, successful Demo- 
eratic candidate for the nomination for governor, says he 
spent $ 





A convention of 300 dance masters from the United States, 
Canada and Europe, opened at the Statler Hotel, Cleveland, 
June 8 for a two weeks’ session. 

The Independent Order of B'rith Abraham, the largest 
Jewish fraternal body in the world, opened its twenty-eighth 
annual convention at Atlantic City, N. J., June 7 with 1,400 
delegates in attendance. 

A parcel post convention between the United States and 
Liberia has been concluded, effective July 1. 

The cost of Memorial Hall, recently dedicated at Topeka, 
Kan., was erroneously given last week as $50,000. The 
building was erected by the State of Kansas in memory of 
its soldiers of the Civil War at a cost of $500,000 and 
$75,000 more will be required to equip and furnish it. 

The twelfth biennial convention of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs opened at Chicago June 9 with more than 
10,000 women, representing all sections of the United States, 
in attendance. The formal opening of the convention took 
place at the Auditorium on the evening of June 10, when Mrs. 
Percy V. Pennybacker, president of the federation, and Mrs. 
George Bass, chairman of the local biennial board, presided. 

Alfred D. Pitmann, a writer on the staff of the Kansas City 
Star, has been selected as one of five American young men to 
be sent to London by the American Association of Iuterna- 
tional Conciliation to study world peace. 

Announcement was made June 6 that every Sunday after- 
noon a motion picture show will be given in the penitentiary 
at Jefferson City, Mo., for convicts who have obeyed the rules 
during the week. Night school for the benefit of all illiter- 
ate convicts will soon be installed in the prison. 

Former President William H. Taft presided at a meeting 
at New York June 5, called by the New York Peace Society 
to organize a permanent body, which will try to end dis- 
sensions between nations over the treatment of aliens. 

Kansas needs 61,950 men, 6,375 extra teams and 2,260 
extra cooks to harvest its wheat crop this year, according 
to an estimate made public June 5 by W. L. O’Brien, State 
labor commissioner and director of the free employment 
bureau. 

The Resolute won the yacht race off Sandy Hook, New 


York, fifteen miles to windward and return, defeating 
Vanitie by 4:16 actral time and with its allowance by 
7:29. Its time was £:16:41, a new record for the course. 


Defiance had a mishap and withdrew. 
Washington. 


President Wilson’s entire antitrust legislative program, in- 
cluding the Covington trade commission bill, the Clayton 
antitrust bill and the Rayburn securities bill, was passed by 
the House June 5. 

Niel Nelson, Australian Government commissioner to the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, is at Washington, 
making arrangements for exhibits to be installed in the 
Australian Building at San Francisco. He has been author- 
ized by his Government to expend $400,000 on the exhibit. 


Investigation into the financial affairs of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been conducting several weeks, vir- 
tually was concluded at Washington June 6, Commissioner 
McChord announcing the inquiry would be discontinued for 
the present. 

Postmaster General Burleson has applied to Congress for 
an urgent deficiency appropriation of $425,600 to meet extra 
demands of the parcel post service. He seeks $390,600 for 
wagon service and $35,000 for indemnity for articles lost. 








The Senate June 6 confirmed the nomination of John I. 
Caldwell, of Fort Scott, Kan., as minister to Persia. 

William P. Malburn has been appointed by President Wil- 
son as assistant secretary of the treasury. He succeeds 
Assistant Secretary Hamlin, who took charge of the financial 
division when John Skelton Williams was made comptroller 
of the currency. 

The Senate June 10 adopted the Norris-Simmons com- 
promise amendment to the toll exemption repeal measure, 
declaring that the legislation shall not be construed as 
relinquishing any Panama Canal rights conferred on the 
United States by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

Representative Britten of Illinois June 8 introduced a bill 
in the House to make it a penal offense for any cabinet 
officer, head or clerk of a Government department to lecture 
for pay, other than actual hotel and traveling expenses, and 
to prohibit congressmen from lecturing for pay while Con- 
gress is in session. 

The United States Supreme Court June 8 rendered a deci- 
sion upholding the ouster of the International Harvester 
Company from Missouri. 

A report on April's foreign trade, issued by the Department 
of Commerce, shows a decrease of more than $37,000,000 in 
the value of exports and an increase of more than $27,000,- 
000 in the value of imports, compared with April, 1913. 

A Treasury decision handed down June 9 provides that 
women wearing aigrettes and other plumage from game birds 
when they leave the United States hereafter will be per- 
mitted to wear the plumage back into this country upon their 
return. 

The Greek legation at Washington June 6 issued a state- 
ment refuting the charges in the report of the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation’s commission of atrocities committed by the Greek 
armies in the Balkans. 

Extensive preparations are being made to celebrate the 
one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of Georgetown University at Washington. 





FOREIGN. 

The International Horse Show opened at the Olympia, 
London, England, recently with 4,188 entries. The value of 
the prizes offered is £11,000. 

Gabriel Ferrier, one of the best known French painters, 
died at Paris, France, June 6 at the age of 67 years. 





MEXICAN DEVELOPMENTS. 
For Week Ended June 10. 


June 4.—The mediation proceedings at Niagara Falls, 
Ont., are at a standstill, waiting for General Carranza’s 
reply to the communication of the South American mediators. 
Advices from Mexico City state that Huerta will retire upon 
condition that his official acts since his appointment to the 
provisional presidency are legalized. 

June 5.—Huerta has authorized his delegates to the peace 
conference at Niagara Falls, Ont., to say that he will accept 
in its entirety the plan agreed upon and submitted to him 
and President Wilson nine days ago. Carl Buenz, American 
representative of the Hamburg-American line, filed a protest 
with the War Department at Washington against payment 
of the fines assessed against the German steamers Ypiranga 
and Bavaria. 

June 6.—Huerta ordered the port of Tampico blockaded in 
order to prevent the steamer Antilla, approaching that port, 
from unloading a large shipment of arms and ammunition 
for the Constitutionalists. The Federal war vessels, Zara- 
goza and Bravo sailed from Puerto Mexico to carry out 
Huerta’s orders. The American schooner Sunshine from 
Galveston unloaded at Tampico ammunition for the constitu- 
tionalists. General Carranza’s reply to the last communica- 
tion of the mediators was received by the Constitutionalist 
junta at Washington and will be forwarded to Niagara 
Falls, Ont. 

June 7.—A statement issued by the Navy Department 
showed that the United States Government is prepared to 
use force if necessary to prevent the blockade of Tampico. 

June 8.—Huerta withdrew his order to blockade Tampico 
and the Federal gunboats Zaragoza and Bravo have turned 
about and left for Puerto Mexico. The United States dele- 
gates submitted to the three mediators a new and complete 
plan for the settlement of the Mexican situation. 

June 9.—The American delegates succeeded in inducing 
the mediators to reconsider their decision to make public the 
correspondence which they had exchanged with the revolu- 
tionists. 

June 10.—A communication from General Carranza was 
transmitted to the White House by the Constitutionalist 
junta at Washington and also forwarded to the mediators 
at Niagara Falls, Ont. It proposes that the United States 
pacify Mexico in the manner in which it twice established 
orderly government in Cuba, by supervising the election of 
a president and continuing in occupation until the new 
government is well established and complete order restored 
throughout the country. 


An official announcement has been made that the Greek 
yovernment will not require those Jews who have become 
subjects of the King of Greece through annexation of con- 
quered territory to perform military service before 1916 

William Marconi talked over his wireless telephone between 
London and Berlin, a distance of 600 miles, June 8, Al. 
though all the words were not audible the test was considered 
most promising. 

About 1,000 delegates were present at the opening of the 
International Congress of Chambers of Commerce and Com- 
mercial and Industrial Associations at Paris, France, recently, 

Albanian Government troops completely routed a force of 
5,000 insurgents in the vicinity of Tirana. The insurgents 
are ready for peace, but refuse to recognize Prince William 
of Wied as their ruler and demand the nomination of a Mos- 
lem prince. George Fred Williams, the American minister to 
Greece, left the Grecian capital for Albania to offer his 
services as a disinterested mediator to the conflicting clans 
in Albania. 

The Society for Investigating the Internal Structure of the 
Earth at Goettingen, Germany, declared it has succeeded in 
discovering by means of wireless telegraphy subterranean 
springs and ore deposits. It also ascertained the depth by 
the use of electrical waves. 

Paul Scheerbart, the German author, prophesies that the 
architecture of the future will be of glass and that the 
world will be inhabited by a happy race living unler the good 
influence of sunlight. 

Two French army aviators, Lieut. Gironne and Lieut. 
Sapper Rioux, were killed June 5 when their aeroplane caught 
fire while flying near Dijon, France. 

While King George and Queen Mary were holding court at 
Buckingham Palace June 4, Miss Mary Blomfield, daughter 
of Lady Sarah Louisa Blomfield and a suffraget, threw her- 
self on her knees before the king and cried: ‘Your Majesty, 
for God’s sake do not use force.’ She was immediately 
removed from the room. 


Paul Deschannel June 5 was elected speaker of the French 
Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 411 to 24. 

Thousands of persons June 4 watched Shamrock IV, Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s challenger for the America’s cup, as it was 
towed out of its berth at Gosport, England, for a trial spin. 

Japan’s three big steamship companies have amalgamated, 
according to a report at London. ‘The union will give the 
combined companies a fleet of more than 250 vessels, running 
at present between Japanese and Chinese ports, Europe, Aus- 
tralia, San Francisco and Tacoma. 

Walter Theodore Watts-Dunton, poet, novelist and critic, 
died at London June 27 at the age of 82. He was a close 
friend of the late Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Three of the biggest trade unions in England, the miners, 
the railway men and the transport workers, with an aggre- 
gate membership of 1,350,000, have decided to combine. The 
arrangement provides that in the event of one body in the 
combine going out on strike the others will support it and 
all wage and other demands will be presented simultaneously. 

It was reported June 8 that the British Government has 
decided to introduce legislation to indemnify the prison 
authorities against the consequences of allowing suffragists 
to starve themselves to death while in prison. 

Vincenzo Perugia, who stole Da Vinci's “Mona Lisa’ from 
the Louvre in Paris, was sentenced at Florence, Italy, June 5 
to one year and fifteen days’ imprisonment, 

Chaplin, Milne, Grenfell & Co. (Ltd.), well known firm of 
merchants and bankers at London, England, suspended June 
6. Its authorized capital is $1,750,000. 

A storm swept over western and southern Japan recently, 
wrecking several hundred boats and destroying 100 houses 
in Nagasaki. Hundreds of persons are believed to have been 
drowned. 

The King and Queen of Norway recently sent $525 to the 
Mansion House, London, for the Empress of Ireland relief 
fund, which amounts to more than $40,000. The Liverpool 
fund had reached $17,500 June 2. 

The Colombian Congress in special session June 9 ratified 
the treaty with the United States by which Colombia is to 
receive $25,000,000 and certain concessions in the settlement 
of the long standing dispute between the two countries over 
Panama. 

The lower house of the Danish parliament June 9 passed 
a constitutional amendment bill providing for the enactment 
of woman suffrage in Denmark and the abolition of all prop- 
erty qualifications for electors of members of the upper house. 


Senator Alexandre Felix Ribot June 9 definitely accepted 
the French premiership and announced the composition of his 
cabinet. 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt and his party, which included 
Ambassador Willard, Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, Kermit Roose- 
velt and his fiancee, Miss Belle Willard, and Capt. Norton I 
Wood, military attaché, were the guests of King Alfonso and 
Queen Victoria at a luncheon June 9 at their summer palace 
at La Granja, forty miles from Madrid, Spain. The civil 
marriage ceremony of Kermit Roosevelt and Miss Belle 
Wyatt Willard took place at Madrid June 10. 
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Winners in Mahogany Log Contest. 


Sawing Takes Place in Presence of Well Known Lumbermen at Mill on Staten Island, N. Y. 


the thousands of persons who guessed on the mer- 


ucts Show not 


one guessed 


ible contents of the large mahogany log at the 
RICAN LUMBERMAN booth at the New York Forest 
the 


exact amount. 


The log when sawed up Tuesday, June 2, at the big saw- 


mil 


prod luced 818%. 


The 
who 


of Ichabod T. 


inch lumber, 


Williams & Sons, on Staten Island, 
feet of 


board measure. 


nearest guess was 818 feet, that of W alter I. Lunt, 
is connected with the Cross, Austin & Ireland Lum- 


ber Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


pr 


ze of $50. 
The second prize winner was George W. Keyser, 74 


He won the cash 


Courtland Street, 
New York, a rep- 
resentative of the 
Curll Lumber 
Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Mr. 


winner was H. M. Newkirk, of 6 Wall Street, New York, 
who is connected with the Chillibre Land & Timber Cor- 
poration. Mr. Newkirk has received for his guess, which 
was 820 feet, a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. The coupon number held by Mr. Lunt was 6,- 
207; Mr. Keyser, 8,638, and Mr. Newkirk, 7,298. At the 
close of the New York show the large mahogany log 
was removed from the Grand Central Palace and taken 
to the Williams mill. Here it was sawed in the pres- 
ence of the following lumbermen, who comprised the 
board of judges: 

George I’. Gray, resident manager of the A. Sherman 
Lumber Company, of New York, George M. Stevens, jr., 
of the Stevens-Eaton Company, of New York; Robert W. 
Brownson, of the R. W. Higbie Company, of New York; 
C. H. Hershey, of Stone & Hershey, of Newark, N. J.; 
Arthur E. Lane, of New York, eastern sales agent of the 
Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Company, Seat- 


fifth Street, 


New York City, 


is a retail lumber yard. 


building are used 


million feet of 


top floors. 
San Domingo, 


as offices, 
ing used as a veneer Ww 
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There can 
Cuban, 


East India mahogany ¢ 
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fact, from every 
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rosewood, ¢ 
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merican, 
Koa 
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the rest of 
and show 
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stock kept at the Staten Island warehouse, 
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Honduras and Mexican, 
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room, 


building be- 

Several 
the large 
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kinds 
African, 
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American 


oak, poplar, 


French, Cireassian, ete.; 


from 


the Hawaiian 


rare and beauti- 
ful woods have 


tle, Wash., and Norman E. Vincent, of W. R. Grace & 
Co., of New York. A facsimile of the report of the 
judges accompanies the contest story. been brought, 

Something about the company that furnished the log manufactured in- 
should be interesting to readers. The main office of | to veneers, and 
Ichabod T. Williams & Sons is a 7-story brick building  aceumulated — in 
on the northeast corner of Eleventh Avenue and Twenty- that building. 
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The manufacturing of all these various kinds of wood 
s done at Staten Island, on one side of lower New 
York Harbor, where a large medern sawmill and lumber 
yard stretch along the shore. With almost a quarte1 
of a mile of water front and covering about 25 acres, 
this yard and mill give exceptional opportunities for 
the manufacture of lumber from foreign-grown logs. 

Deep water allows the steamers, on which the logs 
arrive, to dock right at the yard. The logs are then 
discharged directly from the steamer into the log pond, 
where they are kept until the time comes to manufac- 
ture them into either lumber or veneer. Many of the 
foreign woods are so heavy that the logs will not float 
in water and such logs are brought to the yard on light- 
ters so that they can be piled on the land in a large 
iron shed near the sawmill, 

In the mill are two 8-foot band saws which run on 
mahogany most of the time, turning out 50,000 feet a 
day. The logs are either sawed into lumber or prepared 
for the cutting machines by being sawed into big flitches, 
with the defective wood trimmed away. These flitches 
are then taken to the steam tanks and cutting machines 
where they are cut into veneers. The largest veneer cut- 
ting machine in the world is in operation at this mill 
und there are, of course, veneer saws in addition to 
the cutting machines. The veneers manufactured on 
these machines are dried in an adjoining building and 
then stored in a large warehouse. 

The mahogany lumber is taken from the saws and 
placed in racks to be surface dried and colored. It is 
then ready to be piled in the lumber yard which stretches 
along the shore line to the south of the mill. In this 
yard there are over 5,000,000 feet of mahogany lumber, 
not to mention the other foreign woods of which a 
stock is carried: English oak, walnut, rosewood, teak 
ete, 

American hardwoods are also well represented to the 
extent of millions of feet. They arrive in the form of 
lumber by rail and lighter and when sold are shipped 


WALTER I. LUNT, BROOKLYN, N. Y.; 
Kirst Prize Winner in Mahogany Log Contest. 


in the same way or else taken by trucks to New York. 
Construction lumber is not handled but all other kinds 
are, 

It is difficult to give a true picture of the tremendous 
stock of fine woods, foreign and domestic, kept at the 
Staten Island and New York yards and warehouses, 
but when one realizes that in foreign wood alone there 
is enough on hand to make a carpet of veneer almost a 
foot and a half wide, stretched from New York to Chi- 
cago, and lined on both sides with a 6-inch strip of 
lumber, it makes one feel that there really is some stock 
on hand. 

The log contest was one of the features of the New 
York Forest Products Show, as it was at the Chicago 
exposition, and thousands of persons took advantage of 
it, many of them spending several minutes trying to 
figure out the amount before they submitted their 
guesses. During the opening hours there was always 
a throng around the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN booth and 
many amusing incidents could be told concerning the 
guesses which were made at the booth. 





BIG TREES PRESERVED. 

San Francisco, Cau., June 6.—District Forester 
Coert Dubois has been notified that the President has 
signed the bill providing for an exchange of Govern- 
ment and private timber in Yosemite Valley, which 
assures the preservation of the scenic forests along the 
Wawona Road. The Yosemite Lumber Company owns 
a large part of the timber skirting the Wawona Road, 
which is the main road from the San Joaquin Valley 
to the big trees in the Yosemite, and, in order to save 
these trees the Forest Service officials offered to trade 
them for a quantity of Government timber in more 
remote parts of the park, and in the Sierra National 
Forest outside of the Yosemite Reservation. The lumber 
company will deed to the Government 4,100 acres of 
timber land in the Yosemite rark, reserving timber 
rights on 460 acres, and also deed 180 acres in the 
Sierra Forest. In exchange the company will receive 
from the Government 2,040 acres of timber in the Sierra 
National Forest, and 2,520 acres in remote parts of 
the Yosemite, together with timber rights. The com- 
mercial value of the timber involved is estimated to 
be $719,970. 





FULTON, 
notice in the LUMBERMAN that you have been writing up 
a little description of Paul Bunyon’s oxen, and would 
say that the writer in his early days used to work for 
Paul Bunyon and for that reason I know more of Paul’s 
methods of doing business than perhaps any other man 


ALA.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I 


this side of South Africa. Now we have a yoke of oxen 
that is larger than the one that is mentioned in your 
issue of April 25 that we use for nothing else than to 
haul pepper for putting on the Irish potatoes that Big 
Swede Charley eats. He drives the oxen, Baugh and 
Brinny. 

I will send you a copy of a letter that I wrote last 
week to Mr. Walter Henderson, of Springfield, Mass., 
which speaks for itself. 

Yours very truly, 
Scotch LuMBER CompPaNy, by W. D. Harrigan. 


Paul Bunyan’s Oxen. 


FULTON, ALA.. 
Mr. WALTER HENDERSON, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Your favor of the 4th received and note that you would 
like to have me send you the description of Paul Bun- 
yon’s oxen that I explained to you when you. were at 
Fulton. Would say that the oxen that I showed you the 
picture of were raised by Paul Bunyon and were born 
on the 33d day of February, 1904. The oxen are half 
brothers. When they were first put to work they were 
6 years old, and Paul Bunyon had a sawmill one story 
high. He logged this mill with these two oxen and hauled 
the logs from a quarter of a mile to a mile and a half 
to his sawmill. Each year as the oxen grew older he put 
an additional story on his mill, and now that the oxen 
are ten years old he has four stories on his mill, with a 
band saw running from the top story to the bottom story 
and a band saw 311 feet long, with a carriage on each 
floor sawing off lumber from the same saw; and these 
same two oxen, old Baugh and old Brinny, were logging 
this 4-story mill up until the 37th day of July, 1913. 

At 12 o’elock at night old Baugh broke down the barn 
and both oxen got loose and went out and drank all the 
water up in the pond, and as it was a dry season they 
had to close down the mill for four days until the pond 
filled up again, and when it was filled up and they were 
ready to start the mill again they found that Big Swede 
Charley, who was the only man in the world that could 
drive the oxen, had been taken sick. As you have heard 
before, they had to bake pancakes for him on a griddle 
that was made of a piece of boiler iron 23 feet 614 inches 
long and 9 feet 4 inches wide, and had two niggers with 
hame strapped on their feet skating around the griddle to 
grease it in order to keep the cakes from sticking to the 
pan, while three Chinamen on roller skates were carry- 
ing the cakes from the griddle to the table, and it took 
two Dagos on bicycles running around the griddle to put 
the batter on, while big Oscar the Turk, the greatest 
wrestler the world has ever known, and who was drowned 
on his way home after throwing everybody in America in 
catch-as-eatch-ean, had an automobile hauling flour to 
bake the cakes; and as Big Charley the Swede has been 
laid up with the gout from eating so much there was 
nobody to drive the oxen the rest of the summer so they 
have been using them up on the Penobscot River in 
Maine 214 miles below where the Big Moose crossed on 
Jerry Dun’s little farm of 10,000 acres. 

But now that Big Swede Charley has recovered from 
the gout we have bought the oxen and had the Gov- 
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ernment send down a couple of warships to bring them 
to Mobile, and from there we made a road on which they 
walked up here 5 rods wide and 90 miles north te oy 
mill on the Southern railroad, and we now have them jp 
our woods doing our logging, and it was only this fore. 
noon that I was out there and saw a 60-ton Shay ei cine 
stalled on a hill with thirty cars of rift flooring logs, 
and Big Charley the Swede told them to unhitch the shay 
engine so he could put on the oxen, and he then houleq 
all these cars over the hill with old Baugh and Britny, 
I would like to say that old Baugh, better known as 
Brinny, had his tongue out mighty bad when he reached 
the top of the hill, as he is a little short-winded from: the 
long rest. I would further like to say to you thai we 
will now be able to furnish you comb grain flooring for 
your eastern customers, who are so particular in their 
wants, as we will use the oxen every Sunday to run ticir 
tongue over each piece of the flooring to polish it so that 
there will be no machine made by the hand that can jos- 
sibly compare with the finish that will be put on ‘his 
flooring that we will ship you—all of it being finished? in 
this manner by old Baugh and the Pink ox. 

If you will remember, the three links of the chain that 
I showed you hanging below the picture on our wall where 
the description of tne oxen is given by Paul Bunyon him- 
self, the weight of which you will remember is 40,000 
pounds each, wearing a 16-foot ox yoke and pulling on 
a 14% chain, which they broke on a straight forward pull, 
The chain was made from Swedish iron and was tested to 
162,000 pounds of strength to the square inch. 

I am merely giving you this as an illustration of some 
of the loads that have been drawn by these unique oxen. 
When the father of the Pink ox was killed they made 
the main driving belt for the Great Southern Lumber 
Company, at Bogaloosa, out of his hide. You have, of 
course, read about this great mill. This belt was made 
from this ox, and the Great Southern Lumber Company is 
aow negotiating with us in the hopes of buying one or two 
of these oxen in order that they can kill one of them to 
make another belt in case their main driving belt breaks, 
because if this one breaks without these people having 
some option on these oxen, known as Paul Bunyon’s oxen 
throughout the United States and South Africa, they 
would not be able to run their sawmill for the reason 
that they could never get another belt large enough with- 
out the Pink ox or old Baugh. If we should decide to 
sell these oxen we would be glad to let you know in time 
so that you could withdraw all of your quotations on the 
beautifully manufactured comb grain flooring that we 
have been selling you and that you saw while you were 
at our place and which you claimed was the best manu- 
factured flooring in all the world. 

With kind personal regards from all the boys in our 
office, including myself, I remain 

Yours very respectfully, 
W. D. Harrigan. 

P. S.—I suppose some of your trade in the East will 
be somewhat skeptical as to the history: of these oxen, 
but if they are the first time that I go east I will bring 
the ten steel rings that were made by our blacksmith, 
6 inches in diameter by %4 inch, welded together and 
inspected by a professional blacksmith, and as you remem- 
ber, I strung them together and made a chain right be- 
fore your very eyes that would make Harriman lift his 
hat to me with grace, and if some of the large mills 
don’t curtail their output and stop flooding the market 
I am going to close down our mill and take those rings 
and go to the country fairs and string them together 
and take them apart and pass them around among the 
audience to show them that they are solid, without any 
springs whatsoever, and after they see that I have per- 
formed this wonderful feat I will have no trouble in sell- 
ing the wise people the Kickapoo Indian oil or the Indian 
Sagwau, which will cure neuralgia, gout, earache, tooth- 
ache, headache, grow hair on the baldest head providing 
they buy enough, cure consumption in the fourth stage, 
and give ease to a man with the hookworm. It was only 
yesterday that a couple of lumbermen from New York 
were here and I put the rings together for them, and 
when I left the office last night at 8:45 they were still 
trying to get them apart, and had I not done this for 
them they would not have believed the story of Paul Bun- 
yon’s oxen.—W. D. H. 


Paul Bunyan’s Mosquitos. 

SacInaAw, MicH.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I 
think you will find somewhere along the line others be- 
sides myself sentimental enough to hold the Paul Bunyan 
stories dear, as these stories will cause more than one 
lumberman to have a reminiscent half hour; some of them 
have been there themselves. 

At Grayling on May 1 some trout fishermen had gath- 
ered and I heard them complaining about the mosquitos, 
whereupon an antiquated party standing near informed 
them that the mosquitos this year were nothing to what 
they were one year in Paul’s camp. Said he always al- 
lowed Paul played a trick on the boys that spring, be- 
cause the thing couldn’t have happened unintentionally. 

In the fall before Paul gathered a cloud of mosquitos 
and hived them in an old barn which already contained 
a colony of bumble bees, and it was sort of a warm win- 
ter so they continued to buzz around and intermarried a 
whole lot with the result that they raised a brand new 
variety of mosquitos which were half bumble bee and 
half mosquito; and the old party finished his description 
of them by saying we could believe him or not but they 
buzzed on one end and bumbled on the other and had 
a stinger on each end. Guy M. Davis. 


Note. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion as to how 
Paul spelled his name—whether ‘‘Bunyan”’ or ‘‘Bun- 
yon’’; or possibly he could not spell. Those who knew 
Paul Bunyan personally are invited to settle this and 
other questions concerning his career. 
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Developments in the Field of Forestry 








CONSTITUTIONALITY OF FORESTRY LAW 
QUESTIONED. 

\Wausav, WIs., June 8.—Wisconsin’s forestry project 
havgs in the balance before the supreme court. The 
coustitutionality of the forestry law is in doubt and 
the question has been raised as to whether forestry 
work is not an internal improvement prohibited by the 
constitution and the forestry land contracts debts that 
exceed the limitation of $100,000 fixed by the constitu- 
tion. Under present plans the State forestry reserve 
would ultimately comprise about 1,500,000 acres. The 
State treasurer has declined to make further payment 
until these points are settled. The forestry department 
is represented by Attorney-General Owen. The questions 
at issue are: 

(1) Are the land contracts made by the forestry depart- 
ment in the purchase of land debts in violation of the con- 
stitution ? 

(2) Is the practice of forestry a public purpose? 

(3) Is the entire forestry work an internal improvement 
and as such prohibited by the constitution? ee 

The suit is a friendly one to test the validity of the 
law and its purposes, 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 9.—The supreme court of 
Wisconsin has issued an amendment to the injunctional 
order, recently issued, explaining in detail just what 
operations by the State forestry department will be 
countenanced before settlement of the suit to determine 
the right of the State to own and operate the forest 
reserve. The amendment says in part: 

It is now considered and ordered that the following ex- 
planatory clauses be and are hereby added to the said order 
at the end thereof: 

This order is not to be construed as preventing or affect- 
ing in any way the following operations of the forestry de- 
partment or the expenditure of moneys therefor, viz: 

(a) The necessary and usual operations in the care and 
management of the State nursery for trees, including the 
transplanting of trees; 

(b) The making of fire lines upon old railroad rights of 
way or logging roads by crews now in the field or by similar 
crews not greater in number than those now employed ; 

(c) The leasing of unsurveyed islands and lake lots for 
terms not exceeding five years; 

(d) The prosecution by experts of the study of the man- 
agement of farm wood lots in the State for the purpose of 
assisting farmers in an educational way along that line, the 
expense, however, not to exceed that now being incurred; 

(e) The prosecution of survey work by forestry students, 
such as establishing old corners, mapping, platting, etec., such 
work being done by students in the forestry course of the 
agricultural college of the University of Wisconsin, as a 
part of their course of study. 





NEW GOVERNMENT FOREST IN WHITE 
MOUNTAINS. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 8.—At a recent meeting 


of the National Forest Reservation Commission more 
than 33,000 acres in the White Mountains were ap- 


proved for purchase by the Government. The areas 
are in two separate tracts, both in Grafton County, 
New Hampshire, 31,100 acres being embodied in the 
larger tract on the watershed of the Pemigewasset 
River, tributary to the Merrimac. There are good 
stands of beech, birch and maple of considerable value, 
but most of the conifers have been cut to make paper 
pulp. By keeping out fires it will be possible to secure 
a new stand of spruce. Including both land and tim- 
‘ber, the Government will pay for this tract $4.62 an 
acre, 

The smaller tract includes several areas lying on 
the watershed of Little River and the Gales River, 
both tributaries to the Connecticut River. There are 
2,000 acres in this purchase, all of which are contiguous 
to other lands previously approved for purchase. In- 
cluding land and timber, the Government will pay for 
this land $4 an acre. This forest has been cut over 
and consists chiefly of northern hardwoods, though from 
the original stand some spruce remains. Including the 
Pisgah Forest, the purchase of which was approved at 
the same time, these tracts bring the total eastern 
forests owned by the Government up to 1,077,000 acres. 





UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON FOREST CLUB 
ANNUAL. 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 6.—The quarterly Bulletin of 
the University of Washington for April, particularly ex- 
ploiting the college of forestry is a mine of information 
covering the course of study offered and the advantages 
afforded by the location of the university. A portion of 
the campus of 355 acres is timbered so that students have 
at hand facilities for actual field work in silviculture 
and forest measurements, and logging and milling opera- 
tions can be reached within an hour. The tutelage by 
the faculty is supplemented by special lectures by men 
who are carrying on successful logging and manufactur 
ing enterprises almost within sight of the institution. 
"he members of the faculty specializing in forestry sub- 
jects are: Hugo Winkenwerder, M. F. (Yale), professor 
of forestry, dean; Burt P. Kirkland, A. B. (Cornell), 
‘ssoclate professor of forestry; E. T. Clark, M. F. 

Yale), assistant professor of forestry; Bror Leonard 
“vondal, M.S. F. (Washington), instructor in forestry; 
la, A. Nelson, instructor in scaling; C. W. Zimmerman, 
\. B. (Washington), lecturer in timber physics; Trevor 
\incaid, A.M. (Washington), professor of zodélogy; 

‘enry Kreitzer Benson, Ph.D. (Columbia), professor of 

dustrial chemistry. 
he Forest Club Annual, published and financed by 
« students of the school, might be expected to be of 
uusual character, and the issue of 1914 just from the 


press, more than fulfils that expectation. The special 
articles cover the subjects treated concisely, and are 
replete with pertinent facts indicating a thorough 
familiarity with the subject as it pertains to the con 
dition of the immediate present. Where possible illus- 
trations are introduced showing the practical mechanical 
details which, with the statistical tables and tables of 
operating costs and tests, make them standards of 
value to lumbermen in actual business as well as to 
the students. 

The articles and their authors are: ‘‘The Logging 
Engineer,’’ poem, A. G. Jackson, M.S. F. 709; ‘‘ Lum- 
ber Publicity,’? Robert B. Allen; ‘‘Overhead Systems 
of Logging in the Northwest,’’ C. Ross Garvey, M. 8. 
I. 714; ‘*Forestry in the Philippines,’? M. Donald 
Knapp, M..S. F.; ‘‘The Panama Canal and the Lum- 
ber Industry of the Northwest,’’ J. J. Donovan, presi- 
dent Pacific Logging Congress; ‘‘The Elements of 
Cost in Milling,’’ J. S. Williams, 7°14; ‘‘Seattle’s 
Municipally Owned and Operated Lumber Dock,’’ 
William §. Cahill, Ex. °13; ‘‘A Preliminary Study of 
the Reproduction and Growth of Western Hemlock,’’ 
Russell Watson, °14, and J. H. Billingslea, 714; ‘‘ Tet 
ters from the Field,’’ by former students. 





MONTANA .ESTABLISHES A STATE FOREST 
SCHOOL. 

That logging and lumbering conditions of the Pacific 
coast and the mountain forest regions differ so radically 
from those of the East that special training or experi- 
ence is necessary was recognized by the last Montana 
legislature in the establishment of a State school of 
forestry as a department of the University of Montana. 

This school offers a four-years’ course upon a_ pro- 
fessional basis, which thoroughly covers logging en- 
gineering, as well as forestry in its narrower sense. A 
large part of the instruction will be given in the woods 
and mills. There will be short field trips during the 





DORR SKEELS, MISSOULA, MONT. ;: 
In Charge of Forestry Department, University of Montana. 


school year and a portion of each year is spent in camp. 
At the end of the junior year the student is required to 
spend six weeks of the vacation period at a summer 
school and arrangements are being made by which stu- 
dents will be offered remunerative vacation employment 
in actual lumbering operations, and all students are en- 
couraged to spend their vacations in this way. 

The work will be under the charge of Dorr Skeels, 
who was born about thirty-two years ago in Michigan, 
the family soon moving to Wexford County, near Cadil- 
lac. Mr. Skeels’ grandfather was city engineer of Grand 
Rapids and his father was county surveyor of Wexford 
County and later a logging superintendent for the Cobbs 
& Mitchell Lumber Company. He entered the Michigan 
Agricultural College in 1899 and remained a student 
there for three and a half years, paying his expenses 
through college by work at logging and surveying. In 
1903 he became connected with the United States Bureau 
ot Forestry and did much of the work done for the 
Kirby Lumber Company by the Federal Forest Service. 
He also had practical experience with the Forest Service 
in Tennessee and North Carolina. In 1904 he secured 
a furlough and took a graduate course in forestry at the 
University of Michigan. From March, 1905, to June, 
1906, he was State forester of Michigan, during which 
time he established the first forest nursery in the lake 
States. He left Michigan to become technical assistant 
in the Forest Service in Montana, and in 1908 became 
forest examiner. In 1909 he became forest supervisor 
ot the Kootenai National Forest, remaining there until 
the summer of 1913, when he was appointed logging 
engineer. 

In October, 1908, he married Miss Blanche 
daughter of a well known Michigan lumberman. 

Mr. Skeels at the present time has under preparation 
a treatise on Jogging engineering and stumpage ap 
praisal, to be used locally as a Forest Service field 
manual, 


Covell, 


TO ESTABLISH STATE FOREST RESERVE. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 8.—State Forester J. E. Bar 
ton is preparing to establish a State forest reserve, and 
is getting options on second-growth timber in Morgan 
and other counties in eastern Kentucky. The reserves 
will be used largely for demonstration ‘purposes. Mr. 
Barton will go to Washington next month to confer with 
the Federal Bureau of Forestry regarding the reserves 
to be established by the Government in Kentucky. 





FOREST FIRE DAMAGE NEAR MARQUETTE. 

MENOMINEE, MICH., June 8.—Heavy rains have 
checked the forest fires in nearly all parts of upper 
Michigan, but a blaze broke out Mondav in slashings 
near Rumley, a settlement not far from Marquette, 
and did damage estimated by State Fire Warden Oates 
at $15,000. Among other damage the woods camps of 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Company were destroyed. One hun 
dred men were engaged in fighting the flames for 


“ twenty-four hours. 





SMALL LOSSES IN WASHINGTON. 

IVERETT, WASH., June 6.—While Washington had 100 
fires in May, practically all of them were in slashings 
and were considered more useful than otherwise. A lit 
tle green timber was lost in Clallam County and some 
logs and equipment in Chehalis. The timber is being 
thoroughly patrolled and, despite the dry conditions pre 
vailing and the fact that less than the normal amount 
of snow remains in the mountains, it is hoped that 
June will have as good a record as May. 





RAIN EXTINGUISHES FOREST FIRES. 

BuFFALO, N. Y., June 8.—A heavy rain a few days 
ago extinguished a forest fire in the Adirondacks which 
had defied the efforts of thirty men who worked hard 
to combat it. The fire was near Tupper Lake and 
swept over 500 acres, including a part of the State 
nursery, ruining many trees that were five or six 
years old. The rain came just in time to save a large 
amount of Adirondack timber, as well as farm crops, 
and to make passable the sand-covered roads, besides 
filling the water courses. 





CONDITIONS AROUND GRAYS HARBOR. 

ABERDEEN AND HoquliAM, WASH., June 6.—While the 
season has not been as dry as in previous years in the 
Grays Harbor country, many of the camps have had to 
exercise extreme care to prevent serious fires and to 
keep the ones that were already burning under con 
trol. The flames so far have been principally confined 
to the underbrush and to the dead and fallen timber. 
The donkey engines in many cases have been taken out 
of the woods by the logging companies but fortunately 
none of the fires has become scrious. It is believed 
that they are all well under control. 





CO-OPERATING IN FIGHTING FOREST FIRES. 

ELKINS, W. VA., June 8.—Fires which have been rag 
ing in the neighborhood of Thomas have been practically 
extinguished under the direction of Karl B. Young, of 
the Forest Service, who has had a force of thirty men 
at work under the supervision of State Fire Inspector 
I. M. Glenn. This is the first time the State and Fed 
eral Government have engaged in fighting forest 4ires 
in this State. This is part of the work contemplated 
by the Central West Virginia Fire Protective Associa- 
tion, funds for which are now being subscribed by mem 
bers toward co6perating with State and Federal author 
ities. A number of the lumber concerns in the State 
have already paid in their funds, the assessment being 
one cent an acre. As this is the season of fires the work 
of the association can be made most effective at the 
present time if all members pay their assessment to, 
George W. Wilson, secretary-treasurer, Wildell, W. Va. 


EVERY HUNTER A VOLUNTEER FIRE FIGHTER. 

KALISPELL, Mont., June 6.—The first forest fire oc 
curred Saturday, May 30, on section 14, township 28, 
range 23 west. The fire covered approximately 60 acres 
of slashing and timber and was handled by the chief 
fire warden of the Northern Montana Forestry Associa 
tion, who responded promptly with a crew of 15 or 20 
men. This summer is expected to be very dry and 
every precaution will have to be taken to prevent the 
loss of lives and timber by destructive forest fires. The 
Northern Montana Forestry Association, which was or 
ganized in 1911 for protection against forest fires, will 
do all in its power to help prevent fires and to place 
them under control when started. The association has 
a well organized foree this year and a membership of 
200 representing practically 1,000,000 acres. A great 
deal of publicity work has been done that will help 
materially to eliminate the danger from forest fires dur 
ing the coming dry season. 

Every man who takes out a state license to hunt and 
fish this year will be asked to sign a slip enlisting him 
self as a volunteer to prevent forest fires by taking care 
of his own camp fire. State Forester J. C. Van Hook and 
State Game Warden DeHart conceived the plan. -It is 
virtually the appointment of every license applicant as 
a State volunteer fire warden. As a man takes his 
license he will find a slip inserted. He is asked to 
sign this as an acknowledgment of his appointment and 
return it to the office of the State forester. 
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Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








PRESSURE BEING EXERTED TO RUSH ANTI- 
TRUST LEGISLATION. 
[BY ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10.—The administration’s 
program of antitrust legislation has reached the Senate, 
and that body is undertaking to put it through. It is 
no exaggeration to say that if the majority of the 
Senate had its way there would be no antitrust legislation 
at this session. It is the President’s will, however, that 
his program be carried out. Consequently there is not 
much doubt that before Congress adjourns the subject- 
matter contained in the three House bills will be placed 
upon the statute books. 

Having reached the conclusion that they must enact 
a complete program of antitrust legislation, the Senate 
has divided into two camps on the questions involved. 
In one camp the ultra-conservatives are the leaders. <Ac- 
cording to their view, the House trade commission bill, 
the Clayton bill supplementing the present antitrust laws, 
and the Rayburn bill giving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission jurisdiction over the issuance of securities by 
common carriers, are all too drastic and will result in 
untold harm to business. 

In the other camp the so called Progressives domi- 
nate the conferences. To their minds the House bills 
are puerile and inconsequential, and they hold that no 
good will be accomplished by their passage. 

Out of the reconcilement of these widely divergent 
views, if they can be reconciled at all, will come legislation 
that is quite different from the three bills which passed 
the House. 

It will be remembered that when the currency bill came 
from the House there was a ery on the part of many 
senators to put it through just as it was, and a vigorous 
protest was entered at the White House over the purpose 
of the Senate committee to hold hearings on the bill. 
It was declared that this was merely an attempt to fili- 
buster, and to gain time, so that the opponents of the bill 
could gather strength to defeat it. It was declared, both 
at the White House and by administration senators that 
the bill was perfect as it left the House, and that the 
hearings before the House committee should suffice for 
the guidance of the Senate. Nevertheless, the Senate 
committee did hold hearings lasting many weeks, and they 
were the first hearings that had ever been held on the 
bill. Moreover, everyone, including the President, was 
forced to admit that as the result of these hearings and 
the prolonged debate in the Senate the bill was practi- 
cally rewritten and greatly improved. 

New Interstate Commerce Bill. 

The Senate committee on interstate commerce of which 
Senator Newlands is chairman, has been unable to agree 
upon the provisions contained in the original Newlands 
bill which have been previously described in these dis- 
patches. In consequence of their failure to agree upon 
the whole bill, they have reported out a substitute for the 
Newlands bill, which will be considered in lieu of the 
Covington trade commission bill of the House. This new 
Newlands bill treats only of the trade commission and 
excludes all reference to interlocking directorates, and 
holding companies, price fixing ete., which were included 
in the original bill. 

Meanwhile the judiciary committee of the Senate is 
considering the Clayton bill, in which these matters are in 
cluded. There is a good deal of difference between the 
judiciary committee and the interstate commerce com- 
mittee, for the former is controlled by conservatives, while 
the latter has a large number of progressive members, 
of both parties. But the interstate commerce committee 
has not given up hope of reaching an agreement respect- 
ing the provisions for prohibiting interlocking directo- 
rates, holding companies ete., and it is within reason 
to believe that it will report a bill upon these topics. 
When the judiciary committee reports in its new model 
of the Clayton bill, an issue will be raised and a conflict 
started. 

However, for the present the Senate has before it 
only the Newlands substitute for the creation of a federal 
trade commission, and yet that differs in a marked de- 
gree from the Covington bill. The commission is to be 
composed of five members instead of three, as is provided 
in the Covington bill. It is to take over the bureau of 
corporations, just as the Covington bill provides. 

The powers of the commission are defined as follows: 

To investigate from time to time and as often as the 
commission may deem advisable the organization, business, 
financial condition, conduct, practices and management of 
any corporation engaged in commerce and its relation to 
other corporations and to individuals, associations and part- 
nerships. 

To require corporations from time to time to furnish 
the commission information, statements and records con- 
cerning the matters above designated and to require the 
production for examination of all books, documents, corre 
spondence, contracts, memoranda or other papers relating 
to or in any way affecting the commerce in which such 
corporation under inquiry is engaged, or concerning its rela- 
tions to any individual, association or partnership, and to 
make copies of the same. 

To prescribe a uniform system of annual accounts for 
corporations and to fix a time for filing reports and to re- 
quire reports to be made under oath. 

To make public, at the discretion of the commission, any 
information obtained by it in the exercise of its powers, 
except so far as may be necessary to protect trade processes, 
names of customers and such matters as the commission 
mav deem not to be of public importance. 

The attorney general may call upon the commission for 
assistance in obtaining information concerning violations 
of the antitrust laws and the courts may use the commis- 


sion’s reports to prepare decrees in suits brought for: the 
dissolution of trusts under the laws to prohibit restraint of 
trade. The commission shall report to the attorney general 
any discoveries regarding violations of the antitrust laws, 
with recommendations for such further action as it may 
deem advisable. 

The powers and jurisdiction of the commission shall ex- 
tend over all trade associations, corporate combinations 
and corporations. 

Any person who wilfully destroys documents or records 
which the commission may require, or who removes them 
from the jurisdiction of the United States, or who makes 
false statements to the commission, shall be liable to a 
fine of $5,000 and imprisonment for one year. Any employee 
of the commission who divulges information except so far 
as it has been made public by the commission shall be liable 
to the same punishment, 

The commission is given power to issue subpoenas and 
it may call on the district courts for writs or orders to 
enforce its demands. Other departments of the Govern- 
ment are required to furnish the commission with infor- 
mation which they have upon request. 

Senator Cummins, who has been very active in drafting 
the trust bills of the Senate, said after the House bilis 
had been passed that Congress would be in session until 
October 15 if comprehensive trust legislation is to be 
enacted. When asked whether he expected the bills to 
be passed at the present session, he replied, ‘‘It will de- 
pend upon how much pressure is brought to bear.’’ 





SUPREME COURT DECIDES SHREVEPORT AND 
HARVESTER CASES. 

WASHINGTON, June 10.—Two important decisions which 
the United States Supreme court handed down last Mon- 
day undoubtedly will interest the business men and ship- 
pers of every part of the country. The opinion in the 
Shreveport case, written by Justice Hughes, is the com- 
plement to the decision in the Minnesota rate case, and 
decides certain points regarding the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over intrastate rates, 
which were purposely passed over in the Minnesota opin- 
ion. The opinion in the International Harvester case 
settles the question of the constitutionality of the ex- 
emption of labor from the operation of antitrust laws. 

In the Shreveport case, which was the outgrowth of 
the effort on the part of the Texas railroad commission 
to force the carriers in Texas to make eastbound class 
and commodity rates from Dallas to the Louisiana-Texas 
line lower than the interstate rates from Shreveport west 
to Dallas, for the purpose of discriminating against 
Louisiana shippers and producers, Justice Hughes de- 
clared that it was manifest that the constitution gave 
Congress the right to control intrastate transportation 
over interstate carriers, whenever it became necessary to 
prevent discrimination in interstate traffic. Congress, 
having that power, could delegate it to another body, such 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission. That Congress 
had intended to delegate just such power to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, he declared, was manifest from the 
broad language used in the act to regulate commerce in 
which the commission’s powers were defined. Under that 
act the commission had the right to prevent discrimina- 
tion in interstate commerce wherever it was found to 
exist, and that if such discrimination was effected through 
the operation of intrastate rates, applied to interstate 
carriers, and prescribéd for these carriers by a State 
commission, the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
ample authority to step in and set aside these intrastate 
rates, if they were found to be unreasonable and if they 
affected interstate commerce. 

Referring to the Minnesota rate case, recently decided 
by the Supreme court, Justice Hughes said that the 
decision was expressly reserved in those cases as to 
what the outcome would have been had the Interstate 
Commerce Commission found that the Minnesota rates 
discriminated against interstate traffic. In that case, 
however, the federal commission had entered no order, 
and the court had decided that it could not set aside 
a whole fabric of intrastate rates where it had not been 
decided by the commission that these rates affected in- 
terstate commerce. 

Justice Hughes quoted cases under the safety appliance 
law and the second federal employees’ liability act to 
support his contention. ‘‘It is true,’’ he added, ‘‘that 
these laws had in view the safety of travel in interstate 
commerce, but the decisions under them supported like- 
wise the power of Congress to keep the channels of inter- 
state commerce clear.’’ 


Upholds Missouri’s Ouster of International Harvester 
Company. 

The decision in the Harvester case will undoubtedly 
have a bearing upon the Clayton bill which has passed 
the House and is now being considered by the Senate 
judiciary committee. It is the outgrowth -of the ouster 
suit brought by the attorney general of Missouri, under 
the antitrust act of that State. The supreme court of 
Missouri decided that the International Harvester Com- 
pany was a trust within the meaning of that act, and 
ordered that its license be revoked and that it be barred 
from operating in the State, as the law prescribed in the 
ease of trusts. 

In bringing the appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the Harvester company assailed the consti- 
tutionality of the Missouri law because it exempted labor 
organizations from its operations, declaring that this 
exemption constituted a discrimination against persons 
such as was forbidden by the fourteenth amendment to 


— 


the constitution. The court decided that labor and capi. 
tal constituted two widely separated classes and that jt 
is permissible to exempt one class from the operation 
of a law that is designed to prevent the combination of 
the other class with respect to restraints of trade, particy. 
larly as the Missouri law had defined the things yhich 
capital should not combine to do. 

It is believed by senators who have this opinion of the 
Supreme Court that this decision can be used as the basis 
for moulding a Federal amendment to the Shermai: lay 
for the exemption of labor organizations. These se:.:toys 
believe that the language of the Clayton bill wi! not 
accomplish the purpose within the meaning of the egj- 
sion, but it is not doubted that the attempt wi'! be 
made, 

The court holds that it is no discrimination for « law 
to restrict combinations of those who sell commod ties, 
and to exempt those who sell their labor. Where « law 
defines restraint of trade in the selling of commoiities, 
such as combinations to raise prices or to limit or ‘rush 
competition in the sale of these commodities, the court 
held that such definitions could not apply to labor. be. 
eause labor could not combine for the same purposcs as 
are defined by the law. 

Those who have studied this decision say that if the 
Missouri law had simply stated in broad and general 
terms that combinations in restraint of trade were illegal, 
and that the prcvisions of the law should apply to all 
such combinations, then the exemption of labor would 
have been unconstitutional. But having defined and con- 
fined the restrictions to those who deal in commodities, 
there is nothing unconstitutional in exempting labor from 
its provisions. 





LABOR AND FARMERS’ EXEMPTION TACKED 
TO SUNDRY CIVIL BILL. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10.—In order to prove, ap- 
parently, that it is the fixed purpose of the Democratic 
party to exempt labor from prosecution under the Sher- 
man antitrust act, the House committee on appropria- 
tions has again included in the sundry civil appropriations 
bill a provision that the $300,000 set aside for the prose- 
cution of violators of the antitrust laws shall not be 
used to prosecute members of labor organizations or farm- 

ers’ associations. 

This is the same clause that caused the trouble at 
the close of the Taft administration and caused him to 
veto the big appropriation bill. It was reénacted by the 
Democratic Congress soon after President Wilson entered 
the White House. The President signed the bill, explain- 
ing, however, that he did not believe in exempting labor 
from prosecution under the antitrust laws, but that there 
were other funds that could be used for that purpose 
by the Department of Justice. He intimated that he 
was only signing the bill because there was an emer- 
gency, and he did not want to block the wheels of the 
government while this matter was being threshed out. 

The identical language used last year, which was dic- 
tated by the American Federation of Labor, is used in 
the present bill which is now being considered in the 
House. The language used is as follows: 

For the enforcement of antitrust laws, including not ex- 
ceeding $10,000 for salaries of necessary employees at the 
seat of the government, $300,000; provided, however, that 
no part of this money shall be spent in the prosecution of 
any organization or individual for entering into any com- 
bination or agreement having in view the increasing of 
wages, shortening of hours or bettering the conditions of 
labor, or for any act done in furtherance thereof, not in 
itself unlawful; provided, further, that no part of this 
appropriation shall be expended for the prosecution of pro- 
ducers of farm products and associations of farmers who co- 
operate and organize in an effort. to and for the purpose 
to obtain and maintain fair and reasonable prices for their 
products. ‘ 

It is claimed that there are other funds that may be 
used to prosecute persons who combine in violation of 
the antitrust laws, and that therefore the above para- 
graph is without any particular purpose. There is, how- 
ever, no other fund specifically set aside for the enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws, while this fund is for that 
purpose. Prior to the Roosevelt administration, the sun- 
ary civil bill carried no special appropriation for the en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws. During the Roosevelt 
regime it was deemed necessary to employ special counsel 
for trust prosecutions and Congress at the request of the 
Department of Justice set aside each year a separate ap- 
propriation to be used for that particular purpose. 
Other appropriations for prosecuticns were intended to 
be used for the enforcement of other laws than those 
pertaining to combinations in restraint of trade. 

While, as President Wilson pointed out, it may be pos- 
sible for the Department of Justice to use other funds 
for the prosecution of labor organizations and farmers’ 
associations under the Sherman law, the Democrats point 
out that it is the intention of the party, by inserting this 
clause in an appropriation bill, to declare the intent of 
Congress that such organizations shall not be prosecuted 
under that law. 





STATE LEGISLATION IN LOUISIANA. 


New Organs, La., June 8.—The workmen’s com- 
pensation bill drafted by the employers’ liability com- 
mission and indorsed by representatives of employers 
and laborers alike, passed the Louisiana house last 
Thursday 83 to 4. It is expected to pass the Senate 
as easily, there being no serious opposition manifest in 
any legislative quarter. Both houses have now passed 
the bill granting a special charter to the model saw- 
mill town of Bogalusa, which is to be equipped with 
commission government. Bogalusa is planning to put 
on its cityhood with elaborate ceremonies, July 4 next. 
The lower house also has passed the Carter bill, re- 
quiring common carriers to pay at point of delivery for 
all freight they may fail, refuse or neglect to deliver, 
or for any damage resulting from said failure, or for 
damages to freight. 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 


JUNE 15—Phoenix, Ariz., before Examiner Pugh: Fourth 
section applications Nos. 1120 of Southern Pacific Com- 
pany; 1220 of Southern Pacific Company; 2060 of J. F. 
Pucker, agent; 38732 of Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, 
avj 4621 of Union Pacific Railroad. 

!UNE 17—Phoenix, Ariz., before Examiner Pugh: Fourth 
section application No, 1161 of Southern Pacific (in con- 
nection with Docket No. 6255). 

JUNE 18—Indianapolis, Ind., before Examiner Wood: 
I. & S. 435—car spotting charges. 





CARRIERS JUSTIFIED IN INCREASING RATES. 
[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10.—The Interstate Com- 
merece Commission has rendered a decision in the Cali- 
tornia-Colorado lumber rate case, in which it is held that 
the carriers were justified in increasing the rates. The 
Southern Pacific rates have already become effective, 
and no order was entered with respect to that road, but 
in the case of the Santa Fe, an order vacating the sus- 
pension was issued. 

The rates in question were from northern California 
io points south and east and the tariffs restricted the 
routing. The purpose of one issue of tariffs was to 
close the El Paso and Deming gateways to lumber 
originating in California, north of Santa Barbara and 
Mojave, and destined to Colorado common points, and 
to restrict the movement to the route by way of Ogden. 
The Southern Pacific published supplements to its tariffs 
quoting higher rates from California to points in Ari- 
zona, Nevada, New Mexico and Texas north of El Paso, 
increasing the charges to El Paso and adjacent territory 
from $8 to $10 a ton. The Santa Fe made higher rates 
to El Paso and points east and north thereof. 

Lumber shippers contended that the rate of $10 a ton 
from San Francisco was too high, because the same rate 
is in effect from Portland to the same destinations. The 
carriers replied that they have under consideration a 
proposition to increase the rates from Oregon points, and 
insist that present rates from Washington and Oregon 
are too low. Commissioner Harlan in his opinion says: 

There is much force in the contention of the protestants 
that the rates from San Francisco to the south should be 
maintained upon a somewhat lower basis than those from 
Portland. The distances are materially less and the oper- 
ating conditions are more favorable, and for those reasons 
it would appear that an advantage should lie with San 
Francisco. Upon this record, however, we do not find 
that the rates provided in these tariffs from San Fran- 
cisco are unreasonable. The commission has established 
rates in other parts of this western territory which yield 
from 8 to 14 mills per ton per mile, and those now under 
consideration yield from 6 to 10 mills per ton per mile. 
It appears that the larger part of the lumber traffic does 
not move to the main-line points on the Southern Pacific 
but to the mining towns located on branch lines. Through 
rates are usually made to such points slightly lower than 
the combination of the local rates, and no increase is con- 
templated in those rates at this time. 

The only objection advanced by the protestants against 
the closing of the Deming and El Paso gateways was the 
possible effect it might have in the matter of securing 
equipment because of the carriers’ return loading agree- 
ment, under which cars must be routed directly to the 
home line. This, however, does not constitute a sufficient 
ground for condemning the action of the Southern Pacific 
company in restricting the movement of lumber originating 
north of Santa Barbara and Mojave to the route by way 
of Ogden. It appears from the evidence that the move- 
ment by way of the Ogden gateway is the natural route 
to Colorado common points, because the distance is ma- 
terially less than through El Paso. Furthermore, the El 
Paso and Deming routes are not utilized by shippers over 
the Southern Pacific for traffic to Colorado destinations, 
and we can therefore see no valid reason for requiring 
their maintenance by that respondent. 

Upon all the facts of record we are of the opinion, and 
so conclude and find, that the respondents have justified 
the inerease in the rates in question. As _ heretofore 
stated, the Southern Pacific rates have already become 
effective, but the Santa Fe rates are still under suspen- 
sion by reason of our order. As to those rates the order 
must therefore be vacated. 


Rates on Silos. 


The commission has entered an order authorizing the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway and its con- 
nections to establish rates on wooden silos, k.d., and 
silo stock, including doors, hinges, hoops, iron bands, 
lugs and bolts for same, the weight of the iron articles 
io be limited to 20 percent of the entire weight of the 
shipment, in straight and mixed carloads, 36,000 pounds, 
trom Missouri River common points to points on the line 
of the Chieago, Rock Island & Pacific and points in 
Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska, to points in Oklahoma, 
% cents per 100 pounds higher than the rates concur- 
rently in effect on lumber as shown in Rock Island tariff 
No, C 9247, except that the rates to stations Randolph 
to Ardmore, Okla., should not exceed 30 cents per 100 
pounds; without observing the long- and _ short-haul 
clause, 

The commission has issued a conference ruling in which 
\' says that the view of the commission is that in the 
~ettlement of an overcharge claim the claimant is en- 
‘itled to interest at 6 percent per annum from the date 

the improper collection, except that in the settlement 

of an overcharge claim involving questions of weight, 
‘nd those involving questions of classification, the claim- 
nt is entitled to interest from the date the claim is 
presented to the carrier. The commission does not re- 
«ard it as unlawful for the claimant to accept in sat- 
‘staction of his claim the ascertained amount of the 
vercharge without interest and the commission is of 
“he opinion that when such a refund is made by the car- 
ler within 30 days after the improper collection of the 
vercharge, it may be regarded as a cash settlement. 


In the matter of the Chattanooga log rates, the com- 
mission has entered an order reopening the case for 
hearings and declaring that pending the rehearing the 
order entered March 3 shall remain in force. 





POMERENE BILL OF LADING UP FOR CONSID- 
ERATION. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9.—The Senate has again 
passed the Pomerene ‘‘ Bill of Lading’’ bill which once 
before passed the Senate in August, 1912. It having 
failed to pass the House at that session of Congress, 
several attempts have been made to get it up since, but 
without suecess. There is a good prospect, however, 
that the bill will become a law at the present session, 
as it has passed the Senate early enough for the House 
to act on it before adjournment. . 

The bill provides that it shall become effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1915, and with one slight change in the opening 
paragraph is precisely the same as the bill previously 
passed. It is the result of the labors of the commis- 
sioners on uniform State laws of the American Bar 
Association, after repeated conferences with: the mem- 
bers of the American Bankers’ Association and officials 
of various railroad organizations and shippers’ associa- 
tions. With slight variations it has been enacted by 
the legislatures of ten States. 

The opening paragraph has been changed to read: 

That bills of lading issued by any common carrier for 
the transportation of goods in any territory of the United 
States or the District of Columbia, or from a place in a 
State to a place in a foreign country, or from a place in 
one State to a place in another State, or from a place in 
one State to a place in the same State through another 
State or foreign country, shall be governed by this act. 

The full text of the bill was published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its issue of November 1, 1913, 
page 32. Briefly, the carrier is held responsible for the 
delivery to the consignee named in the straight bill or 
to the holder for value of an order bill the goods as de- 
scribed in the bill of lading. The carrier can not plead 
that it did not receive the goods described in the bill 
or that it received goods which did not correspond with 
the description and tender such goods as a satisfaction 
to the bill of lading. The carrier is also prevented from 
using in a bill of lading the words ‘‘shipper’s load and 
count’’ in cases where the carrier itself loads the goods 
or where the shipper requests the carrier to count the 
packages of package freight or ascertain the kind and 
quantity of bulk freight and gives reasonable oppor- 
tunity to the carrier to do so, provided the goods are 
loaded at a point where the carrier maintains an agency. 
If the words ‘‘shipper’s load and count’’ are inserted 
in a bill of lading under such circumstances they are 
treated as entirely null and void. 

The use of duplicate bills of lading is prohibited in 
all domestic bills, although permitted in bills to foreign 
countries or to our insular possessions. A duplicate bill 
of lading may be issued, provided it is plainly stamped 
or marked as a duplicate and imposes on the carrier 
only the liability involved in its representation that such 
bill is an accurate copy of the original. Any alteration 
of the bill of lading after its issuance by the carrier is 
of no effect, but does not impair the enforcibility of the 
bill according to its original form. 

Losses have frequently been incurred by the credit 
use of spent bills of lading, the carrier avoiding liabil- 
ity because it can show delivery of the goods. The new 
bill places upon the carrier the responsibility of taking 
up and cancelling bills of lading when it delivers the 
goods, or its full liability under such bills of lading will 
continue irrespective of its delivery of the goods there- 
under. If it makes partial delivery it must make a 
proper indorsement upon the bill of lading describing 
in general terms the goods so delivered. Various States 
have laws penalizing the forging of bills of lading, but 
this bill provides also a Federal punishment, which is 
believed to be necessary because of the interstate char- 
acter of the majority of shipments. 

The Senate committee on interstate commerce, in its 
unanimous report favoring this bill, discussed its con- 
stitutionality in the following language: 

Congress is given the right “to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States and with the 
Indian tribes.’ Under this provision of the Constitution 
it seems clear that interstate shipments are subject to 
the control of Congress. Bills of lading are but represen- 
tatives of the goods therein described, defining the rights 
and liabilities of the carriers, the consignor, and the con- 
signee, and other holders thereof. If the goods shipped 
are subject to the rules and regulations of interstate com- 
merce, then clearly it seems bills of lading, representing 
them, also must be interstate commerce, and Congress 
therefore has the right to declare the terms and conditions 
upon which they may be issued, used, and retired. 

The power of Congress to require the use of such a 
hill of lading on intrastate shipments is also believed 
to be fully affirmed by analogy from the doctrine laid 
down in Southern Railway vs. The United States (222 
U. 8. 20) which case related to the power of Congress 
to require safety appliances upon common earrier 
vehicles used in intrastate commerce. From the opinion 
of the court the committee quotes the following lan- 
guage: 

We come, then, to the question whether these acts are 
within the power of Congress under the commerce clause 
of the Constitution, considering that they are not con- 


fined to vehicles used in moving interstate traffic, but 
embrace vehicles used in moving intrastate traffic. The 


answer to this question depends upon another, which is, 
is there a real or substantial relation or connection be- 
tween what is required by these acts in respect of vehicles 
used in moving intrastate traffic and the object which the 
acts obviously are designed to attain, namely, the safety 
of interstate commerce and of those who are employed in 
its movement; or, stating it in another way, is there such 
a close or direct relation or connection between the_ two 
classes of traffic, when moving over the same railroad, as 
to make it certain that the safety of the interstate traffic 
and of those who are employed in its movement will be 
promoted in a real or substantial sense by applying the 
requirement of these acts to vehicles used in moving the 
traffic which is intrastate as well as those used in moving 
that which is interstate? If the answer to this question, 
as doubly stated, be inthe affirmative, then the principal 
question must be answered in the same way. And this is 
so, not because Congress possesses any power to regulate 
intrastate commerce as such, but because its power to regu- 
late interstate commerce is plenary and competently may 
be exerted to secure the safety of the persons and prop- 
erty transported therein and of those who are employed in 
such transportation, no matter what may be the source of 
the dangers which threaten it. That is to say, it is no 
objection to such an exertion of this power that the dan- 
gers intended to be avoided arise, in whole or in part, 
out of matters connected with intrastate commerce. 





ST, LOUIS HEARING CONCLUDED. 


Sr. Louris, Mo., June 9.—The hardwood lumber rate 
hearing that opened Monaay of last week at Hotel Jef- 
ferson was concluded Saturday night. There were several 
evening sessions and it is estimated that the testimony 
will fill from 1,000 to 1,200 typewritten pages. <A. G. 
Gutheim, a special examiner for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, said the members of the commission would 
go over the evidence submitted in the hearings in various 
parts of the country and would, December 1, announce 
whether or not the rates suspended by the commission 
will be allowed to go into effect or whether they will 
be permanently suspended or modified. 

In announcing the hearing closed Mr. Gutheim said 
he would grant the railroads until June 26 to file with 
the commission a statement of their proposed increase in 
rates with accompanying schedule. He will give the 
hardwood lumber shippers until July 6 to file statements 
of protest against the proposed increase in rates. 

St. Louis lumbermen and representatives of the St. 
Louis Lumbermen’s Exchange testified just before the 
hearing was brought to an end and there was also addi- 
tional rebuttal testimony by J. D. Watson, assistant 
freight traffic manager of the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway, and E. H. Calef, general freight agent of the 
Tron Mountain & Southern Railway. 

One of the most important witnesses at the closing 
sessions of the hearing was Charles E. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Company, St. 
Louis, and chairman of the traffic committee of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange of St. Louis. 

Mr. Thomas gave comparative statements of the weight 
and price of hardwood and yellow pine lumber. He of 
fered pieces of hardwood lumber as exhibits, gave with 
each the variety of the wood, the dimensions of the piece 
and its weight. He stated that, although rates on hard- 
wood lumber shipments are lower than the rates on 
yellow pine and other softwoods, the greater weight and 
density of the hardwood more than compensated the rail- 
roads for the difference in the tariffs. He also showed 
the sizes in which hardwood is usually shipped and which 
permit of economical loading on cars, another advan- 
tage to the railroads. He concluded his testimony by 
stating it cost more to ship hardwood lumber than yellow 
pine. An increase in rates would be detrimental to the 
vast lumber {interests of the country and would result 
in a curtailment of the lumber industry. 





NEW DEMURRAGE RULES IN TEXAS. 


Houston, TEx., June 8.—Arthur Hale, general agent 
of the American Railway Association, is now ‘in Texas 
to assist in putting into operation the new methods of 
handling demurrage problems, and has been in con- 
ference with prominent officials for the last few days. 
According to Mr. Hale, the recently adopted method of 
disposing of demurrage problems is nothing more than 
the old system of each road handling its own affairs as 
far as possible, which means that C. L. MeManus, the 
supervisor of the new bureau, will act only as the final 
authority. In inaugurating this system the Texas rail- 
road men have taken the lead. Other States, according 
to Mr. Hale, are still clinging to the old methods. In 
Texas the different interpretations of the demurrage 
rules by each road was a source of endless trouble, and 
it was to put an end to these difficulties that the Ameri- 
can Railway Association was called upon to assist. If 
successful, says Mr. Hale, the Texas method will likely 
be introduced into every State in the Union. Railroad 
men in all parts of the country are watching keenly the 
result of the movement for a standardization of the 
rules, 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 


From June 2 to June 8, inclusive, eleven vessels 
brought 3,901,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distri- 
bution. The largest individual cargo—492,000 feet of 
lumber—was carried by the steamer Peters, from Soo, 
Mich. The next largest cargo—485,000 feet of lumber— 
was carried by the steamer Louis Pahlow, from Thes 
salon, Ont. 


Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

June 2—Str. F. W. Fletcher, North Manitou, Mich., 335,000 
June 38—Str. Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., 300,000 
t. 


June 4—Str. N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 340,000 feet 

June 5—Str. Mathew Wilson, Big Bay, Mich., 333,000 feet. 

June 6—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Alpena, Mich., 335,000 feet ; 
Str. F. W. Fletcher, North Manitou, Mich., 340,000 feet. 

June 7—Str. Louis Pahlow, Thessalon, Ont., 485,000 feet ; 
Sch. Delta, Thessalon, Ont., 431,000 feet. 

June 8—Str. Peters, Soo, Mich., 492,000 feet; Str. Albert 
Soper, Marinette, Wis., 260,000 feet; Str. Tempest, Soo, 
Mich., 250,000 feet. 
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TAKE STEPS NOW TO SECURE A SANE FOURTH 
OF JULY CELEBRATION. 


If the annual loss from fires alone caused by the negligent use of fireworks on the 
Fourth of July is not enough to induce every community to celebrate sanely here- 
after, the annual loss of human lives ought to be suflicient to do so. One may ven- 
ture the assertion that hardly a single community in the United States has been 
exempt from losses of both kinds. Everybody has lost a relative, a friend or an 
acquaintance by Fourth of July accident. The injured and disfigured in every 
community are sufficient in number to serve as constant reminders of the dangers 
involved in the exploding of fireworks as a part of the annual patriotie celebration 
of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 

Where is the man, woman or child who can know in advance of this year’s cele- 
bration that he or some of his loved ones are not to be victims of the coming 
‘*natriotic’’ folly? It would be fortunate indeed if no lives or limbs were endan- 
gered but those of the persons actually perpetrating the acts causing the injuries. 
3ut the fact is that nobody is safe in the immediate locality where fireworks of 
various kinds are indiscriminately discharged by persons of all ages without let or 
hindrance. It has often happened that the guilty persons caused the death or maim- 


ing of those nearest and dearest to them. 


Progress Made in Sane Celebrating. 


Each year some progress and improvement are made in the methods of celebrating 
Independence Day, and the progress made in the direction of eliminating the indis- 
criminate exploding of fireworks is «directly indicated by the reduced number of 
killed and injured. The campaign for a ‘‘sane Fourth’’ has been carried on for 
about ten years and during that decade the reduction in the number of deaths due 
to this annual celebration has been continuous with the exception of one year—1909. 
For some unknown cause the number of injured increased for several years in the 
beginning of the period but since 1908 the reduction in the number of injured has 
steadily declined. Statisties compiled by the Journal of the American Medical Asso 
ciation show that whereas in 1903 the number of persons killed in the Fourth of 
July celebration was 466 the total number whose deaths were due to accidents oceur- 
ring in connection with the annual celebration in 1913 was only 32. The reduction in 
number has been especially rapid during the last three years. In 1911 the number was 
57 as compared with 131 the year immediately preceding and in 1912 it was only 41.: 


7 


and expensive. To the persons who seriously interest themselves in these progra 


many -ideas will occur, but if lack of time prevents aid may be secured from outs 
sources, The Sage Foundation, 1 Madison Square, New York City, has publishe:| 
interesting programs for Independence Day, civic celebrations, pageants ete., and wi 


give advice on the subject if asked. 

Thus far only the dangers to life and limb have been advanced as reasons to) 
sane observance of Independence Day. Figures are not available to show the numb: 
of fires and other losses incurred owing to the careless use of fireworks, but unque 
tionably the losses are large, and no person can feel secure from danger when 
fireworks are sold without restriction and used indiscriminately. in his community. 

One other phase of this subject is important, and that is the phase of it thai 
entitles this article to a place in the Community Builder. It is’ that the working 
together to secure a sane celebration and thus protect the lives of and property of 


_citizens is Community Development of the truest and noblest kind. 





DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


ly Is A matter of congratulation that lumbermen nearly everywhere are taking 
greater interest in all movements for community development. In a recent letter 
W. P. Neff, of the Oklahoma Lumber Company, Welch, Okla., states that the Welch 
Commercial Club has undertaken to codperate with the farmers of that community in 
organizing a farmers’ codperative creamery and in encouraging more intensive farm 
ing, dairying, the building of silos ete. 

% * * 

THE IDEA of community cobperation is now being taken up in a practical way by 
the building and loan associations. Such advertising as these loan associations have 
always done has been largely individual in character, publishing the statement of 
assets, liabilities and the like. In Washington, D. C., and Jackson, Mich., the local 
associations have combined to take joint advertising, which is intended to direct the 
attention of the public to the general advantages of the building and loan plan. 

* * * 

A CAMPAIGN conducted by the Spokane (Wash.) Chamber of Commerce lately, with 
which a number of lumbermen were prominently identified, resulted in adding 3,455 
members to that organization for three years, each paying $25 a year and thus 
making available for the three years the sum of $259,125. The vigor with which the 
campaign was conducted is indicated by the fact that in two hours one day 1,535 


memberships were secured. 





Eliminate Dangerous Features. 


Thousands of communities are now or soon will be preparing 


ae 


for their annual Independence Day celebrations. Many of 
them will no doubt find some difficulty in arranging programs 
that shall eliminate the danger that heretofore has seemed 


zzz# AE, 


inseparable from the celebration while at the same time provid- 
ing suitable entertainment and appropriate observance of the 
historical and patriotic features of the event intended to be 
commemorated. There is encouragement in the fact, however, 
that thousands of communities have succeeded in providing 
programs year after year that met all these requirements. 

One measure to be taken in any ease is the prohibiting of 
the sale of fireworks during the period immediately before, 
during and after the Fourth. An antidote for the dissatisfac- 
tion that always arises from prohibitions of this sort must be 
the promise of a publie display of fireworks that shall convince 
everybody that that is the best way after all to expend the 
money. If all the money that ordinarily is expended by indi- 
vidual citizens is combined into a single fund for the purchase 
of fireworks the community display thus made possible will 
not only be more extensive but will be in every way more satis 
factory as a spectacle and will practically eliminate all danger 


from their use. 


Aid of All Citizens Should Be Enlisted. 


For the purpose of* securing this fund house-to-house can 
vasses should be made. Not only the merchants of the town 
but everybody, young and old, rich and poor, should be solic 
ited; and the amounts accepted should not be limited in any our business. 
way. The child’s contribution of 50 cents is of greater sig 
nificance educationally than as an addition to the fund. In fact, 
the soliciting, if done properly, may be the most valuable fea 
ture of the campaign for a sane celebration, for it affords an 
opportunity to bring home to each household the fact. that in 
ease of indiscriminate discharge of fireworks it may be called 


upon to provide a vietim 








To Beat The 
Building Game 


has been a hobby with us for a good 
many years and a lot of our custom- 
ers will tell you when it comes to 
getting good sound, durable framing 
material at the right price we know 
Just tell what you 
want to build and the amount you 
want to spend and we'll get busy 
with our pencil and figure out the 
best your money can buy. Try us. 


(Name and Address) 


THE YouNG Men’s Business League of Vernon, Tex., hav- 
ing a membership of about 200, has taken an active part in 
campaigns that resulted in securing water works, a sewage sys- 
tem, city hall, 14 miles of concrete sidewalks, high school 
building and a new county jail for that community. The club 
organized also the Wilbarger County Fair Association, with a 
paid-up capital of $15,000, and secured the routing of the 
Denver to the Gulf highway through Vernon. The club has 
performed many other important services for the community 
and is, in faet, constantly engaged in community development 
work, 





* % * 

IN A community clean-up campaign conducted in one of the 
foreign sections of Chicago lately persons of many nationalities 
participated. Around the bonfire built to destroy the rubbish 
collected persons representing fourteen nationalities danced. 

* * * 

As A part of a plan adopted by the village of Carthage, 
N. Y., in the foothills of the Adirondacks, to secure its water 
supply from the mountains the village is reforesting a tract 
surrounding the source of this water. Already 65,000 trees 
have been ‘set out and arrangements have been made to set 
out 10,000 more saplings. One thousand trees are set to the 
acre and the reforesting will be continued until the whole tract 
ix covered. It is estimated that at the end of twenty-five 
years some of the trees will be ready to cut and the revenue 
from the tract will be sufficient to run the village, which is a 
paper-manufacturing community of 8,000. 


MAYFIELD, Ky., appointed two days, May 6 and 7, as ¢lean- 
up days. The mayor and members of the city council, the 
board of health, the health league and the women’s club joined 
in designating these days. The city agreed to haul off free 
all rubbish piled in the streets during those days and citizens 
were urged to rake up, burn up and destroy all the filth and 
aceumulated rubbish. In connection with the announcement 








The first thought that may occur is that the sane Fourth 


celebration is more expensive, but it is in fact less expensive. 


rather than rivalry and the prizes offered may be insignificant 
in cost but that serve their purpose fully as well as if elaborate 


Sample Ad from Quarterly Series Furnished 
; ree to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Subscrib- , 
Games can be provided that are of a nature to excite mirth ers. Electrotype Plates of the Complete 
Ads, of the Ilustrations only or just the 
Proofs are Furnished; Cost only being 
charged for the cuts. 


of the clean-up. days published in the Daily Messenger of May 
field the statement was made that during the last ten or twelve 
years the sickness and death rate in that city has been reduced 
fully 25 percent. The part performed by mosquitoes and flies 
in the carrying of disease germs is pointed out, and emphasis 
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js ‘aid on the importance of destroying the 

precding places of these pests. 

Lessons of a Cleanup Campaign. 
‘ECENTLY the Hoboken (N. J.) Board of 





‘2. There were too many men 


standing 
around waiting for wagons. 


‘3. There were not enough volunteer work- 
ers on the job. 


4, There were cases of persons who would 
not clean up. 
A SUGGESTION. 





Tyide conducted a clean-up week in that city. 


Atver having gone through the experience the RECEIVED AT 
RBonrd of Trade bulletin published the follow- 
ine taets, criticisms and suggestions: 
1. The dumps are breeding places for flies. 41 CHC 435 & 


‘2, There are many open spaces throughout 
the city that are ideal breeding spots for 
mosquitoes, 


‘3. Pigs, chickens and goats are kept in the 


COLUMBUS OHIO MAY 23RD” 24 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


‘*1, Every public-spirited citizen from the 
Mayor down to the smallest Boy Seout should 
take a hand in the canvass of the city. 

‘*2. It is the duty of every citizen of Ho 
boken to know the true conditions under which 
some of our less fortunate brothers exist. 

‘*3. It is the duty of the city officials to 
correct these conditions as far as possible. 


“*4. The Health Department should follow 


\estern part of the city. CHGO ILLS. up this clean-up week with a clean-up year.’’ 
‘4, There are many open drains and cess- : 7 oe. 

pools. PLEASE SEND ME AT ONCE SOME LIT FRATURE ON BUYING AT HOBOKEN has a population of about 70,000 
‘5, Children play in and near these unhealthy ; and in connection with a criticism regarding the 

ditches HOME WILL USE IT IN CONNECTION WITH COLUMBUS HOME number of wagons and idle men engaged for 


‘*6, The streets of the western and often 
poorer part of the city are not properly cleaned. 
‘*7, There are many vacant lots usually sub- 
merged which .when filled with ashes or dirt 
could be used as playgrounds. 
A CRITICISM. 
‘*1, There were too many wagons for the size 
ot the job. 


PRODUCTS EXPOSITION. 


JOHN A KELLEY, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


1206° PM 


the clean-up campaign the bulletin states that 
the campaign should not have cost over about 
#600. Certainly the benefit to be derived from 
such a campaign is too great ever to be fore 
gone for the small expenditure involved. Clean 
up campaigns in smaller eities will, of course, 
he proportionately less according to the size. 





RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


How Personal Work and Judicious Advertising Increased Sales and Saved Losses in a Bad Year — Simple Devices 


THE PERSONAL APPEAL AND RESULTS THERE 
FROM. 
DUKE, OKLA. 

This letter has to do with circular letter advertising, 
personal soliciting and careful credit extension. 

At the beginning of a year some time back we decided 
to try to increase our sales over the preceding year by 
the use of a circular letter advertising campaign in con- 
nection with our newspaper ads and locals; to give more 
time to personal soliciting of business and to tighten 
up on credits. 

in the first place we secured a mailing list of every per- 
son in our territory who might be a possible customer, 
listed names alphabetically and secured all the infor- 
imation possible regarding each individual’s financial 
standing, morals and habits. We then mailed a circular 
letter to these persons at least once a month and some- 
times twice a month. In each of these letters we spe- 
cialized on some item carried in stock and then before 
the close of the letter called attention to our full stock 
ot building material. For example, in the spring we 
sent out a letter on screen doors, placing a screen door 
ad in the newspaper the same week. In the fall we be- 
gan sending out letters on coal but in each we had 
something to say about our building material. We 
would have the letters printed and then fill in the names, 
sign them and send them by first class postage, thus 
giving them the personal touch. Then again we would 
mail the prospective customer a postcard stating that 
we would have a ear of coal on track on a certain date 
at a certain price and many times we have unloaded a 
whole car in one day. And if they came to us for coal 
they were almost certain to buy some lumber or return 
later and make such purchases. 

Our yard being located close to three cotton gins and 
i grain buying establishment and the plan being agree- 
«ble with them we made it a point to try to meet every 
man coming off their scales and after asking him how 
he was getting along, how his stock was doing, how his 
crop looked or in other words showing him that we were 
interested in him, his family. and his possessions, we 
would ask him if he needed anything in our line, giv- 
ing him an outline of anything special we had gotten 
since hé was last in the yard. If he was a stranger we 
took his name and address for future use, explained to 





That Save Time and Labor in a Yard. 





him what we carried in stock for sale and many times we 
made a staunch friend and customer. If he did not need 
anything in our line the first day, we talked with him 
the next time he was in town, for what a man may not 
need one day it may be he can not do without the next 
and many are the times we have ridden back to the yard 
with the man and loaded his wagon with lumber or coal 
or figured on a good bill of lumber for him. The writer 
could not at all times go on the street and talk with the 
farmers but would sometimes send the yardman and he 
would certainly feel proud to bring in a good customer, 
thus giving him confidence in himself and making him a 
more valuable and loyal employee. 

We found out at once that in going after the business 
instead of waiting for it to come to us some people tried 
to use our enthusiasm as an entrance for credit but we 
tried to keep the hard ones spotted and turned them 
down on the very start. If we were not sure of a man 
we questioned him, asking him if his property was mort- 
gaged; if he aimed to pay out of his crop. If so and 
crop prospects were not good we found out whether he 
could pay should his crops fail. If anything seemed the 
least unfavorable after we had looked him up we turned 
the business down, telling him that if he should go to 
the bank for money he would have to make it’ safe and 
that lumber and coal were the same as money. Some- 
times they got mad and would go trade with the other 
dealers but sooner or later a large percentage of them 
would drift back to us with the cash. By this method 
we had our trouble with ‘‘the poor pay man’’ in the 
start rather than afterward with an unpaid account on 
the books. 

To keep this system going for the year took many 
hours’ work by lamplight signing and addressing let- 
ters; it took many hours on the street in the cold when 
it would have been much more pleasant in the office; 
but at the end of the year we found it had won. The 
crops, on which we depend, were a complete failure and 
yet with all this we found on checking up for the year 
that we had increased our lumber sales over the preceding 
year; we had sold more screen doors than for any previ- 
ous year and the coal sales were more than double that 
of any other year since the yard was established and the 
loss on bad aecounts was hardly noticeable. The cir- 
cular letters and the personal soliciting brought the cus- 








tomers to the yard and then by dealing honestly, selling 
goods that would measure up to what we sepouanel 
them to be, politely and pleasantly inviting our custom- 
ers to return, we were enabled to increase our business 
although crop and money conditions were against us. 
E. O. HINKLE, Local Manager, 
Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Company. 


USEFUL ARTICLES IN A RETAIL YARD. 
Edina, Mo. 

I have been reading with much interest the letters by 
retail lumbermen in the Retail Methods Contest of your 
paper and will tell you about two very useful articles 
we have been using in our yard for a long time with a 
great deal of satisfaction. 

The first is a light lumber cart made of two old buggy 
wheels and axle. The axle we had cut down. te. about 
two feet. For this we made a frame of 2x4 lumber 
about 7 feet long. This frame is fastened to the axle 
with two clips and is placed about three feet in front 
and four feet back of the axle. For the long side we 
have a pair of legs made out of old buggy tire iron the 
proper hight to hold the end of frame up level with 
the axle. We also have a stake at each corner of the 
frame about a foot high, made of the same iron and 
fastened with the same bolts that are used to hold the 
frame together. For moving lumber around in the yard 
as is often necessary at time of unloading there is 
nothing handier. 

The other convenience I wish to speak of is simply a 
pair of light trestles or saw horses that we made of 
1”x2” for the cross pieces, set edgeways. The legs are 
made of blind stop about 22 inches high, or just the 
right hight to saw on conveniently. Make the one tres- 
tle about 6 inches longer than the other, so that the 
long one will drop over the other, and then you can pick 
them both up in one hand and with your saw and square 
can go to any part of the yard where you wish to do 
some sawing. We find that there is hardly a day but 
what we use them a number of times. We would not 
be without them for ten times their cost. If they are 
well put together they will be strong enough for any 
ordinary purpose. We very often cut 6x8 sills on ours. 

EK. W. BANK, Manager, 
Antrim Lumber Company. 








$5 will be paid. 





“NIQUE LOG CABIN OFFICE OF THE R OGERS-TEMPLETON LUMBER COMPANY, 
WAGNER, MONT. 





The Cash Prizes in the June Contest. 
Cash prizes to the amount of $50 will be paid by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for letters appearing in this department in June. 
For the best and most helpful letter, a first prize of $20 will be paid. 
For the second best, a prize of $10, and for the third best a prize of 


Then for six other letters in the department the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN will give a special prize of $2.50 each. 

Only two weeks remain of the June contest. 
plan, a method or a convenience that would interest or help a brother 
lumberman, write a letter about it to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
If it can be illustrated, send a photograph or pencil sketch. 

Prizes are awarded not on literary merit, but on the value to the retail 
lumberman of the ideas advanced. 


If you have an idea, a 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


How a Metropolitan Lumber Yard Impressed a Westerner— Handling a Big Enterprise in a Big Way—Mechanical Facil. 
ities Out of the Ordinary—Advantages of Tact and Clean Management. 














FEATURES OF A BIG CITY YARD. 


Many managers of average-sized retail yards have the 
feeling that the big metropolitan places are so different 
from their own board emporiums that they would feel 
something like the popular conception of the ‘‘ Man from 
Mars’’ if they by chance wandered into the big institu- 
tions. Their idea seems to be that the city manager gets 
things done by pushing a button, or wishing them done, 
or rubbing a lamp, or saying ‘‘hocus pocus.’’ They 
hardly conceive that the city man sells wooden boards 
for cash money. These men do not belong to the lunatic 
fringe either, or at least I don’t like to think they do, 
for the fact is I am one of them and probably the fresh- 
est and greenest in the lot. The unknown always seems 
serious and awful and full of mystery, and when we 
run into it we are apt to feel just the way I always do 
in a swell city restaurant when the waiter approaches. 
I think I could break a jest with a king or say ‘‘ How 
are you, old man?’’ to a President and not be half as 
fussed as when one of those cynical and lordly dining- 
room functionaries approaches to take my order. I 
always imagine he can still see the hayseed sticking to 
my pants. There are other people, but I am not one of 
them, to whom the unknown is just old pie. The bache- 
lors and old maids of this class always know just how 
babies ought to be raised. 

[ mention these two classes in connection with big 
city yards because they are both wrong. I have had a 
curiosity about seeing a real, regular city yard for a 
considerable spell and have vibrated between the notion 
that it was something entirely different and unknown 
and the notion that it was just like all the other yards 
except for tipping the scales at a higher figure. Several 
men have expressed some curiosity about what such a 
yard would be like, and the editor of the Greatest Journal 
backed me up to see one. Maybe my description will fall 
away short of what it ought to be, for I’m saturated 
with small yard ideas, and it is not as easy to change 
one’s point of view as it is to change over to light weight 
underwear these hot days. My story will be written from 
the point of view of the average-sized yard, for that is 
the one I know best. I saw the big place just about the 
way Bill Jones, owner of the yard at Podunk Center, 
would have seen it. 


Modern Methods in a Big Plant. 


The place selected belongs to the Cross, Austin & Ire- 
land Lumber Company, of Brooklyn, and is managed by 
J. 8. Davis. That this yard was selected does not mean 
anything especially except that the men I asked to 
advise me where to go to see a real metropolitan retail- 


ing point knew Mr. Davis and his plant and knew that 
anybody looking for a highly organized plant would not 
be disappointed if he went there. Perhaps the other 
New York yards are as good, but if so they are ‘‘ goin’ 
some,’’ as the darky did when he saw the spook. 

Brooklyn, the home of this yard, is a thriving village 
of a million or two, but it has to stand much so-called 
humor at the hands of your regular Manhattan-Island 
New Yorkers. Some of the newspaper boys conceived of 
Hendrick Hudson sailing up his river again in these 
modern days and saying that while Manhattan had 
changed terribly Brooklyn was still the same old place. 
The same thing appears to be happening in Brooklyn as 
happens in every suburban part of a big city. The money 
is made in the suburbs and is thrown away on the gay 
white way or the downtown districts. But I noticed 
that it took me an hour or so to get through the city of 
Brooklyn by means of its best rapid transit facilities, 
so I’m guessing it is big enough to stand up for itself. 

The yard where Mr. Davis rules is located on Newtown 
Creek. Ever hear of that creek? I never did either un- 
til I went out to see this yard, but if it is not as widely 
known as the Mississippi it carries more freight in the 
course of a year than the Father of Waters does. That 
is a pretty big statement, and it seems as though such 
an important water-way would be down on the map and 
be bragged about. But as a matter of fact New York 
has so many things it brags about that a few get over- 
looked. 

The first contact I had with the yard was over the 
’*phone. I called upon W. W. Schupner, of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and got Mr. 
Davis’ address from him. But after getting away I 
noticed that Mr. Schupner’s stenographer had taken the 
address from the ’phone book which had nothing but 
‘*Grant Street’’ down as the location of the yard. That 
was a little indefinite, so I decided that the best person 
to ask would be the office itself. I was answered 
promptly, and the clerk at the other end of the wire 
answered my question courteously. I submit that it 
would sound queer to be called up and hear some one 
remark, ‘‘Say, what’s your address?’’ But the order 
clerks are coached on that very thing; that is, on being 
prompt and courteous in handling ’phone calls. This is 
a definite part of the office policy. Mr. Davis says that 
the telephone and the typewriter have made the office, 
instead of the yard, the administrative center of the 
place. Since that is true a majority of the customers 
get their impression of the yard from the way they are 
answered when they call the place up. 


Seeing a Yard Under Advantages. 

A person would hardly expect to find a great and com- 
plex retailing point at the other end of the car line, 
judging from the character of the streets he rides through 
in going the way I did. The famous East Side of Man- 
hattan is being literally squeezed over into Brooklyn. 
But after riding through streets swarming with little 
Americans who have not been in our great melting pot 
long enough to lose their over-seas speech, and seeing 











VIEW OF TIMBER YARD 
OF CROSS, AUSTIN & 
IRELAND LUMBER COM- 
PANY, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


signs in shop windows in Yiddish and Greek and other 
tongues that for one reason or another I refrained from 
reading, I came out on to the water front and found 
my yard. 

Mr. Davis got to the office at just about the time I 
did, and after I had explained to him that I had come 
to get an eye-full and was just as full of curiosity about 
everything around the place as a mule is of original 
cussedness he told me to go ahead and help myself. In 
order to help things along he put me under the wing 
of Walter Lunt, one of his office men, and then told 
me to ask any question I wanted to of any man in 
the office or the yard, and if the man had anything to 
do with what I wanted to know he would be able to tell 
me. That is literally true. I reckon there are very 
few, if any, concerns in the country that have a more 
intelligent lot of men doing their work. There is an 
explanation for this, and later on in this story Mr. Davis 
will tell in his own words how it has been brought about. 


Urban Property Well Utilized. 


The yard is a big one, and I can prove it. The com- 
pany owns a little over twenty-six acres of land and 
leases eight or nine more. The dock front lacks only 
about 200 feet of being half a mile long. The stock at 
present amounts to about 32,000,000 feet, though it has 
been as large as 47,000,000 feet. The sales average 
about 250,000 feet a day. From 350 to 400 men are 
employed in the yard and the mill, the number varying 
according to the amount of work. A distinct effort is 
made to encourage the men to work up, and this is 
especially true of the office men and the skilled laborers. 
It is impossible in such a big place to keep exactly the 
same staff of men, unskilled laborers and all, right 
along; the volume of work varies too much. Naturally 
it is easier to get a supply of men at any time in a 
city the size of New York than it is in a smaller place. 

In one yard of five or six acres nothing but spruce 
is kept, and the stock of this wood amounts to several 
millions of feet. But the timber yard is perhaps as 
interesting as any part of the plant for the reason that 
it is equipped with the most labor- and time-saving 
kinks, worked out by Mr. Davis and his men. There 
is a vast deal of skill on tap in this yard, for it is one 
of the policies of the place that in order to economize 
time everything, including all the repairs, shall be done 
right in the yard. Wagons, harness, and machinery are 
all fixed in the yard’s own shops. All the painting is 
done here. The theory is that there is enough of this 
work to make it an efficient proposition to do it all in 
the shops and that thereby the profit of outside artisans 
is saved and there is no delay in getting it done. For 
example, a couple of men give all their time to keeping 
the band saws in good shape. When Lunt and I went 
into their room an automatic machine was working away 
on a saw, putting a shaving edge on the teeth, while the 
filer was out in another room attending to something 
else. If all this work were done by hand, Lunt said, it 
would keep eight or ten men busy, and they would not 
do as good a, job as the automatic machines do. 

The use of special machinery is part of the definite 
economic policy of the place. Economy differs. At least 
different places have. it in different degrees and forms, 
just like love or chicken pox. Some places economize 
by hanging on to every dollar until the eagle would 
trade himself for a quarter’s worth of air. Where work 
can’t be specialized very much it is economy to keep 
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the men at work even if they don’t make their wages. 
They have to be kept, and it is a question of a greater 
or a smaller loss. But in Mr, Davis’ plant economy con- 
sists largely in a saving of time. That is the reason 
for so much machinery. He found that he needed some 
machines that no one as yet apparently had thought of, 
put that didn’t stop him. He talked the things over 
with the mechanical geniuses on the payroll and together 
they fixed up the things needed. They are loaded for 
any emergency. If necessary they will make the thing 
and then make the machine that makes it. 

The timber yard needed some such machinery. Han- 


dling timbers is an awkward proposition. Also it is 
dangerous. Last fall I saw a man earried out of a 
timber yard on a door with his back horribly wrenched 


by a big stick that got away from its handlers. 
Specialties and Their Transportation. 

The timber trade of this yard is large, as you may 
guess from the fact that the stock at present amounts to 
about 15,000,000 feet. Mr. Lunt said that practically 
every yard in the State of New York buys framing sticks 
here, and this is in addition to the local trade. A large 
part of all the lumber bought comes to the yard by 
water. About 60 percent comes in schooners and _ bar- 
ges, and most of the remaining 40 percent is brought 
over in canal boats and lighters. Practically all the 
big sticks come by boat, so this yard had to be on the 
water front. It is arranged with a special dock where 
a couple of schooners or barges may lie side by side. 
On the wharf about half way between them is a little 
house where a couple of electric windlasses are fixed to 
drag the lumber out of the hold and on to the wharf, at 
500 to 1,000 feet to the sling. Here it is gone over by 
inspectors, after which it is shoved down a greased 
skidway on to a live roll conveyer. This machine con- 
sists of a framework a few feet above the ground and 
extending down one of the gangways of the yard. On 
the framework are fitted a series of rollers with sprocket 
wheels and chains, and when these are in motion a tim- 
ber rolled on to them will start down the gangway about 
as fast as a man can walk. In front of each pile is a 
contrivance, electrically controlled from a little tower, 
that will throw the stick off the conveyer. A man in 
the tower does all the sorting. There are two of these 
conveyers, one for each of the two principal gangways 
of the yard. 

Handling Great Sticks. 

But getting the sticks dumped in front of the right 
piles is only half of the fight. The other half is getting 
them put on top, which is not just as easy as telling the 
grocer to ‘‘charge it.’’ These piles sometimes stick 
30 feet or so in the air, and some of them are made up 
of enormous pieces of timber. I saw sticks 16 inches 
square and 50 feet long, and there is a considerable sale 
of 12-inch pieces up to 80 feet in length for derrick 
timbers. The piling machine, however, will not lift 
single-handed a log larger than 12 inches square and 








32 feet long. However, this takes in a great majority 
of the stock. This machine is a derrick on a truck, 
operated by an electric motor. The motor not only 
works the derrick—it is also geared to the wheels so 
that it will move the whole rig up and down the alley. 
Power is carried by electric wires placed on high poles, 
and on each pole is a socket for attaching a 50-foot 
eable that carries the current to the motor. This cable 
makes it possible to work fifty feet on each side of the 
pole. When it reaches the limit of its tether the cable 
is taken off and attached to the next pole. 

Mr. Davis had this scheme under consideration for 
about a year before he put it in. In the meantime he 
asked the opinion of every man he met about its work- 
ability. Often some fellow would put his finger on 
something that was wrong, and as a result the thing 
comes near to working perfectly. The conveyor that 
Mr. Davis worked out carries the sticks in a steady 
stream, and a stream has it all over a bucket in filling 
a tank. 

Besides this apparatus there are six stationary der- 
ricks that are capable of lifting enormous loads, 3,000 
to 5,000 feet. One of the uses they are put to is lifting 
a complete load of lumber on to a truck. While the 
truck is out a load is built for it on a wagon, and when 


it gets back the whole thing is lifted over at one opera- ~ 


tion. These truck loads can be dumped in five minutes, 
so the loading and unloading of them are reduced to a 
minimum as far as time is concerned. Mr. Davis has one 
truck with a trailer body, and he believes this is the 
coming kind. While I was at the office he had a local 
maker bring around a machine like that for him to look 
at. He is planning to have it made according to his 
own ideas for his planing mill deliveries. He hopes 
that eventually a storage battery can be brought to a 
high enough state of efficiency so that electric trucks 
will become entirely practicable. 


Generation and Application of Electric Power. 


In the timber yard is a sawmill outfit consisting of 
a combination of a bandsaw and a planer big enough to 
surface two sides of a stick twenty-six inches thick. 
This is operated by electricity. While Lunt and I were 
watching it the yard boss was getting ready to saw a 
long timber down to a tapering point. The machines 
in the mill are all run by individual motors. 

Naturally one would expect that where so much cur- 
rent is used it would be generated in the yard’s own 
power house, and this is the case. There is a combina- 
tion of steam turbine and dynamo that is practically one 
machine. This turbine is not big, but it generates about 
800 horsepower. The boilers are heated by the shavy- 
ings from the mill, but the sawdust is sold. The latter 
brings in about $5,000 a year. In fact, so great is the 
demand for it that during the slack seasons when the 
shavings will not furnish enough fuel the man who con- 
tracts for the dust will furnish the company with 
enough coal to keep the engine running rather than have 
the sawdust burned. With this very efficient rig mak- 
ing the power, electricity is pretty cheap. That is one 


reason Mr. Davis wants to get hold of an electric truck. 
He says he will run it with shavings, and they are con- 
siderably cheaper than gasoline. 

Exactness in Mill Conduct. 

This timber yard may be taken as a type of the whole 
place. Of course there are big sheds, but they are more 
or less like lumber sheds everywhere. There is a shed, 
for yellow pine flooring, that is 355 feet long and capa- 
ble of holding about 4,000,000 feet of stock. All this 
flooring is run in the company’s own mill. All the sash 
is made here, too, but stock doors are bought. The in- 
teresting thing about this big mill, for our purposes, is 
the fact that there is no guesswork about its operation. 
The medium-sized yard with a little mill can sort of 
take care of its mill profits on faith and still not sink. 
But when the place grows to be as large as is this, the 
boss has got to know. ‘There are exact cost-finding 
systems, and the mill has its’ own office where these 
things are worked out. The mill is fixed to do any kind 
of work; for example, two men do nothing but. hand 
carving. They had just finished a mantel in quartered 
oak, carved after a plaster model. That such work is 
only for those people with the coin may be guessed from 
the fact that the model alone cost $160. 


Handling Employees Intelligently. 


But to me one of the greatest of Mr. Davis’ achievs- 
ments seems to be the working force he has built up. 
This is noticeable immediately.. There is an air of good 
fellowship, a keen-edged interest in what is going on, 
that a person does not always find in an office except 
in the case of the boss. Here is the way he has done 
it, told in Mr. Davis’ own words: 

‘¢Personal contact with subordinates and clerks, same 
as with our social acquaintances. No sarcasm, no harsh 
or hasty rebuffs. Their mistakes and errors leniently 
dealt with, especially the first. Never publicly repri- 
manded. They should be made to feel that we welcome 
information from them in regard to business matters, 
especially customers. Give them full access to pur- 
chases and sales, also to customers’ accounts. When a 
man is away have a junior, not a senior, take his place. 
Have each man shoulder the responsibility for his prom- 
ises and acts. Utilize their ability. Don’t have two men 
do the same job at the same time; one man for one 
job is enough. He will be equal to it; if not, the sooner 
we find it out the better for us. Put on clerks all the 
responsibility we can. We will often be surprised to 
find how much better they can do the work we our- 
selves are now doing; in fact, how little there is about 
the place we must absolutely do ourselves. The fore- 
going with some degree of freedom to exercise initiative, 
a sense of responsibility reposed in them, and simple, 
common courtesy at all times from us, and our clerks 
will occupy their minds not in thinking about themselves 
and their own troubles but in taking care of our busi- 
ness. ’? 

Mr. Davis adds that these things may help explain 
the success of a good-natured but lazy man and the 
failure of a hard-working, irascible man who thinks the 
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thing won’t be done right unless he himself does it. 
The results of this policy speak for themselves. Busi- 
ness was going forward in the office at full blast but 
there was none of that running-on-nerve, get-it-or-bust 
tenseness that is too often evident in big offices. It 
seems a good guess that this high-pressure stuff is at 
least part of the time a confession of the inefficiency of 
the boss or of the fact that the working machine is nut 
well organized. In Mr, Davis’ office everybody except 
the bookkeeper is in one big room. Mr. Davis has his 
desk in one corner and it is easy to get to see him. The 
man who is talking to him sits where he has to look at 
the other men who are waiting their turn, and if Mr. 
Davis is too busy to see a man he tells him so himself 
courteously. 

At noon the entire office force lunches together on 
the third floor of the office building, and any people who 
happen to be in at that time are invited to fall to. For- 
merly a regular dinner was served, but this proved to be 
a bad idea. When a man is filled clear to the hatches 
with a heavy dinner his mind is not going to work as 
smoothly as a clock for some hours afterward. So 
there is a kind of cafeteria luncheon that answers the 
purpose much better. 

The office is equipped with the best modern devices, 


for this is a place where almost any investment that will 
save time will prove to be a paying one. 


Trade Extension and Clean Business Policy. 


The trade of the yard is a subject about which a whole 
paper could be written. The retail trade extends pretty 
much over Greater New York, and while much of it 
goes to Manhattan, Queens and the Bronx, the bulk of 
it seems to be confined to the neighboring sections of 
3rooklyn. Houses, subway material, jobbing—about 
everything is grist for this mill. Competitors are treated 
as good neighbors, and in dealing with an enemy Mr. 
Davis’ policy is to keep it in mind that the man may 
some day be a friend. He says he does not find it 
necessary to be ‘‘easy,’’ only to be good natured. Those 
two things are not the same by any manner of means. 
[ suspect that Mr. Davis drives as good bargains as 
anybody does, but the difference is that he is pleasant 
about it. No man is ever offended in this office, not as 
long as he behaves himself at all. 

This yard has the advantage of being able to seléct 
its trade. It is in a position where a great number of 
inquiries come to the office. Mr. Lunt told me that they 
did not look very kindly on the speculative trade, ex- 
cept where the credit was beyond question. And that he 


—_ 


fancied that not over 10 percent of the inquiries ap. 
swered and estimates made for this class of work turned 
into business. But with this exception in the matter of 
rustling business the yard is conducted just abou: as 
any yard is conducted. Saving time and labor by the 
use of machinery, both in the yard and in the oilice, 
and keeping close to the wholesale market are ajar. 
ently the things that the place has carried out futher 
than is possible for the average yard. Then runnive jt 
is a man with a genius for developing team work among 
his men and getting their confidence and their hest 
work. As nearly as I can tell, these things combined 
with the big retail market make up that which makes this 
a big yard. It does not follow that all New York yurds 
are big. Some of the smallest in the world are loc:ted 
here. Mr. Schupner tells me that all through the «ity 
are men with little stocks of lumber stored in the :itti¢ 
or the cellar who sell the stuff out one board at a time 
There is considerable difference between such places 
and the Cross, Austin & Ireland yard; in fact, all the 
difference in the world. Any one who wants to see a 
big retail lumber yard, up to date in every particular, 
should visit this yard. I can assure him he wil! be 
cordially received and shown round in a way that will 
make him feel he is very welcome and glad that he came. 














McGIFFERT LOG LOADER UNLOADING PORTABLE CAMP HOUSES. 


Among the Mills with 


La GRANDE, ORE. 
In eastern Oregon, which comes as near as any place of being typical 
of what is left of the old ‘‘frontier’’—the country where nobody would 
think of walking even a few hundred yards but must saddle a cayuse and 
ride—and where today many sheep and cattle are raised, is also a very 


important area of Inland Empire pine timber. 

The center of this district is La Grande, the metropo- 
lis of the Grande Ronde and Wallowa Valleys in the 
heart of the Blue Mountains. At La Grande is located 
the fine, extensive and progressive lumber manufacturing 
plant of the George Palmer Lumber Company, which has 
a 20-hour capacity of about 300,000 feet of timber. 

The timber supply for this big plant comes from what 
is known as the Wallowa country, about 40 miles north- 
east of La Grande. The Elgin branch of the Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation Company runs into the Wallowa 
Valley and at a station called Vincent—in honor of 
Vincent Palmer, manager of the George Palmer Lum- 
ber Company, and a nephew of George Palmer, presi- 
dent of the company—the company has built a road up 
the canyon along Howard Creek to the summit of Smith 
Mountain, a distance of 7 miles. For about 5 miles 
this road ascends a steady grade of 544 percent and a 
big 75-ton Shay bends every effort in hauling ten empty 
logging flats of 100,000 capacity each up to camp 5, the 
new headquarters camp of the company. 

However, once the summit is reached at an elevation 
of about 4,000 feet there is a vast stretch of practic- 
ally level and heavily timbered land. In the timber here 
is very little underbrush and the appearance is as of one 
vast park. The ground in the spring is heavily covered 
with grass, violets and other flowers including the State 
flower of Oregon—the ‘‘Oregon grape.’’ 

It is estimated that about 1,500,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber, a large percentage of which is already owned by 
the George Palmer Lumber Company, will come down 
over the road along Howard Creek. This timber is 
nearly all western soft pine with a little sprinkling of 
fir and larch. 

The railroad, recently completed, was built for the 
future as well as the present and, although running 
through extremely difficult country, is a model for a road 
of its kind. It is laid with 60-pound steel, and rock 
ballasted. Practically all the way a ledge was hewn out 
of the rocky wall of the canyon. Twelve carloads of 
explosives were used in blasting out the rocks on this 
short stretch of road. The way this road is built is just 
another example of how this progressive company does 
every detail of permanent construction work. 

The sawmill was one of the few in eastern Oregon 
that operated all winter, but when the road was com- 
pleted the moving of camp from the old site several 
miles down was effected with practically no loss of 
time at the mill, This was possible because of the large 
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storage pond at the mill which had been filled with logs. 

Probably the most. essential features of a successful 
operation are the men at the head of the different de- 
partments. In this respect the George Palmer Lumber 
Company has indeed been fortunate. 

George Palmer, who has piloted the affairs of the 
company since its origin, is a lumberman of experience, 
a gentleman by birth and breeding and above all.a man 
by every measurement. He received his early training 
in lumber in that great school, the Chicago lumber 
market. This was in the days following the Civil War, 





PORTABLE CAMP HOUSES ON THE WAY TO NEW CAMP NO. 5. 


Pen and Camera | 


when mill cuts were shipped into Chicago by lake steamers and 
distributed by wholesalers. 
of a line of retail yards and then started the development of the 
present great corporation that bears his name. 

That George Palmer has a fully able corps of lieutenants 


Later he was a successful operator 


goes without saying. That is the only road to success 
in developing a big undertaking. Vincent Palmer, man- 
ager of the company, is a nephew of the president and 
as such has been trained to the position he now holds. 
On him rests probably the greatest responsibility ; name 
ly, marketing the product of the mills to the greatest 
advantage. The company’s reputation in this respect 
will attest his ability along this line in addition to 
his general supervision of the company’s interests. 

W. J. Spencer is a logger who gained his education 
in the hard school of experience, starting at the bot- 
tom and working his way up. This experience was 
first gained in the old ‘‘north’’? woods—in eastern Can- 
ada, Maine and later in Minnesota. Mr. Spencer is 
general superintendent of timber, lands and railroads 
for the Palmer company and he has purchased most 
of its present timber holdings. He is a_ stockholder 
and a member of the board of directors. 

The man in charge of the logging—the woods super- 
intendent—is J. W. (Jim) Crowley. Mr. Spencer says 
of him: ‘There are three kinds of people—good peo- 
ple, bad people and Crowley.’’ He is another old-timer 
and used to drive the rivers of the old north woods. 
Every move he makes impresses one with his competence 
and he is on the move all the time. The only time he 
is still is when he is asleep and some of those who have 
slept in the same vicinity deny that he ever does sleep. 
He is all the time logging and he is a logger through 
and through. 

The manufacturing is in charge of D. R. Tanner. 
His ability is of a brilliance that increases efficiency 
and eurtails labor. Mr. Tanner has just completed an 
arrangement for handling lumber from the sawmill sort 
ing table through the dry kilns to the planing mill that 
is the wonder and admiration of all who have seen it 
and which will no doubt be widely copied all over the 
country. His ability extends to actual inventive genius 
that overcomes difficulties and cuts down operating cost. 

The company’s timber cruiser is Will Spencer, 4 
younger brother of W. J. Spencer, and an energetic and 
capable young woodsman. 

Peter Grant, formerly road master for the Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation Company, is putting the com 
pany’s new road into main line condition. 

And thus one might go through the different depart 
ments; the accounting, the planing mill, the box factory, 
the yard, but this may be summed up as one of the most 
complete operations in every detail in western lumber 
manufacturing. 
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GEORGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION ADOPTS RING RULE. 





Interesting History of the Development of Rule by Federal Bureau of Industrial Research—First Applied to Timbers 
for Panama Canal—Association to Co-operate in Further Investigations. 


CKSONVILLE, I'LA., June 8.—Immediately after last 


week’s meeting of the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Asso- 
ciation, at which the new ‘‘six ring’’ rule of grading 
yellow pine lumber—-which had previously been evolved 


jy the asseeiation in conjunction with the United States 
forestry Service-—was adopted, the various members of 
the association immediately put this new ‘‘six ring’’ 


<pecification into effect. The first step toward placing 
this new grade of lumber on the market was the issuing 


by Seeretary E. C. Harrell of a sticker, a large quan- 
tity of which Mr. Harrell sent at once to each member 
of the association. This sticker is being pasted upon 
all a sent out by the association members, an- 
nouncing that the shipper in question is prepared to ship 
lumb er on this new specification. Incidentally it may be 
men‘ieoned that many shippers have quoted advanced 
prices on this new grade, and at this writing several 
orders have been reported. Secretary Harrell says that 
ihe manner in which the trade has taken to this new 
cas indicates to him very strongly that a long felt 
need in the trade has been supplied for a grade of lum- 
ber that will measure up to the standard fixed by this 
‘‘six ring’? application. Mr. Harrell feels elated be- 
cause lis association was the first to evolve, adopt and 
market the so-called ‘‘six ring’’ specification. 

Last week’s report gave a summary of the remarks 
of Roger E. Simmons of the Bureau of Industrial Re- 
search of the Ferest Service, before the executive com- 
mittee. A more complete official report of his remarks 
has been furnished through the kindness of Secretary 
Harrell, und it would seem desirable to give it here as 
the authentic history of the inception of the ‘‘ring 
method’’ of grading yellow pine, as adopted by the 
Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association for general use, 
and also in a similar form by the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association for a more restricted application 
to structural timbers. Mr. Simmons said: 

Great credit is certainly due the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, being the first organization of lumber manufac- 
turers to consider and promulgate a grading classification 
based on the mechanical qualities of wood ete., and favoring 
the elimination of species classification. 

The speaker then outlined for the benefit of those 
who were not present at the March meeting the incident 
of March 10 in Jacksonville. It was a controversy be- 
tween certain members of this association—contractors 
and subcontractors—and the inspectors for the Panama 
Canal Commission over the rejection of lumber by the 
inspectors, on the technicality of its heing shortleaf 
pire. The Government order called for longleaf. 

The Forest Service was called upon to settle the dispute. 
The representatives sent to Jacksonville used a method of 
ring inspection based upon the principles set forth in Forest 
Service Bulletin 108. The results were not only satisfactory 
to the manufacturers and the authorities of the Panama 
Canal, but they served to demonstrate to all parties con- 
cerned the importance of eliminating botanical classifications 
for grading yellow pine, and of adopting a definite and uni- 
iorm method of inspection based upon density or strength 
quality 

The result of this illustration elicited the interest of the 
lumbermen concerned and others in this city, and several of 
them constituted themselves a committee to codperate with 
the representatives of the Forest Service, Roger E. Simmons 
and W. D. Brush, in making a brief preliminar study of 
the lumber and timbers on the docks in Jacksonville, and at 
various mills in Georgia and Florida. This study led the 
investigators to the development of a rule, satisfactory to 
the manufacturers and suitable, it was thought, to the 
lumber produced in this section of the yellow pine region. 
To afford an additional check on this rule the joint investi- 

gation was extended into the woods. Trees after being felled 
were identified by their botanical characters and the applica- 
os of the rule made to the cross-section at the butt and 
op 

This preliminary study was completed in time to present 
the proposition and the results at the monthly meeting of 
the association held at Jacksonville March 21, 1914. After 
the committee outlined in detail the scope of their work the 
association passed a resolution indorsing the classification 
of yellow pine, according to strength quality or ring inspec- 
tion, and formally called upon the Forest Service to send 
representatives as soon as possible to join a committee to be 
appointed by. the president of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association in the making of an exhaustive study, covering 
the entire Jacksonville section and other yellow pine pro- 
ducing regions of the southern States, with the view of 
de ‘termining the most suitable rule for the classification of 
yellow pine to be adopted by the association and the five 
ped trade associations codperating with the Georgia- 

llorida Saw Mill Association in advocating the interstate 
rules of 1905, at_a joint meeting to be held in one of the 
eastern cities in the near future. 

Although much valuable work has been done along this 
line by the American Society of Testing Materials and by 
indiy idual investigators this was the first official recognition 

ever given by an association of lumber producers on this 
subject. On account of this, the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
\ssociation ought to go down in history as being among the 
pioneer advocators of this much needed reform. 

The principal causes promoting the confusion and mis- 

uderstanding in the yellow pine market was then de- 
scribed in detail. Among other things it was shown 
on account of varying mechanical properties of differ- 

nt species now being marketed mixed together and 
classed only according to commercial grades, that the 
value of yellow pine was doubtless the price of the 

‘oorest lumber. The mixture of strong lumber with that 

' little strength of density, the durable with that hav- 

g less capacity to resist decay, the resinous with the 

onresinous, were the cause of influencing probably a 
zrowing sentiment among consumers unfavorable to 

‘low pine. If dense yellow pine lumber could readily 
‘e classed separately from the less strong, it would 

oubtless result in better prices for the former, with- 

it depreciating the value of the latter class. On the 
ther hand much excellent Jumber, wide grain material, 

Cuban pine, commonly called slash pine in Georgia and 








Florida localities and in other flat-wood sections of the 
yellow pine region, is being classed by manufacturers 
as shortleaf pine; the term being used to describe qual- 
ity inferior to longleaf pine. Circular 12 of the Forest 
Service states that the test of Cuban pine shows it to 
be stronger than longleaf pine, while those who have 
studied the qualities of this species believe it for 
structural material to be the peer of longleaf pine 
(Pinus palustris). 

The members of the associxtion were appealed to to 
better acquaint themselves with the virtues of their 
wood and to take more interest in boosting it and in 
teaching the consumer. 


Along this particular line the codperative study now in 
the course of prosecution will be available to the members 
ot this association and productive of much good generally. 
You may know good from poor lumber, but none present 
knows the relative strength of the run of the prime grade 
as compared with the merchantable and the standard, or do 
you know the strength of pond pine, which you call black. 
pine, as compared with the yellow slash, Cuban pine, or the 
other species of yellow pine growing in this section of the 
southern States. These, together with other technical tests, 
will be brought to your attention, as the’ working plan to be 
presented later includes investigations to be made at the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. In accordance 
with your agreement with the Forest Service, as coéperators 
in this work of national importance, you will be obligated 
to send a delegation to Madison to inspect the tests that 
will be made there on specimens collected in your territory 
and other southern States in connection with this work. 

At present the subject of fiber stresses of structural tim- 
bers is a matter of growing importance to engineers and 
architects of the country. Several cities have recently 
passed an ordinance increasing the allowable fiber stresses 
of longleaf pine because: of the Le stoner gt to separate long- 
leaf from shortleaf upon an intelligent basis. This investiga- 
tion was most opportune and no doubt it will be gratifying to 
the users of structural timbers to know that the manufac- 
turers intend formulating a classification based on strength 
quality, and relieve them of the annoyance of having to buy 
desirable and undesirable lumber mixed. It is quite evident 
that if you or other manufacturers had not taken a step in 
this direction that the architects and engineers would have 
evolved some similar form of inspection of their own device 
to which the manufacturers would have had to subscribe and 
maybe unwillingly. 


To emphasize this point Mr. Simmons had Mr. Har- 
rell, secretary of the association, read from the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN the following from the address of J. 
Norman Jensen, a construction engineer connected with 
the building department of the city of Chicago, deliv- 
cred before the convention of the National Lumbe: 
vianufacturers’ Association held recently at Chicago: 


I would like to talk to you this afternoon in regard to 
the necessity of standards. The former speaker has 
brought this matter out very nicely, but I would like to 
emphasize it. I am in position to meet the prominent 
architects and engineers of this city and I find a grow- 
ing feeling that they want to know more about the 
timber they are getting on the Chicago market. I get 
into arguments in regard to yellow pine particularly. 
The reason is that if the be» - built of longleaf 
pine we can use a unit stress of 1,300 pounds, which if 
shortleaf is used the ordinance limits us to a stress of 
1,000 pounds. Every man naturally claims he is using 
longleaf and we have to determine whether it is long- 
leaf or shortleaf. Some time ago I wrote to the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association asking them to give me 
samples of typical yellow pine timber, also of shortleaf, 
oak ete. They wrote to me they could not furnish these 
samples; that there was such a variation in yellow pine 
itself it would be almost impossible to furnish adequate 
samples. Now, if the manufacturers themselves can not 
give us the samples we want, how are we to judge 
whether a material is longleaf or shortleaf? There must 
be a new method of grading or standardization which 
does not exist at present. We demand adequate informa- 
tion for every other material that goes into building 
construction; why should we not on timber? I think 
one reason is that timber has been used all these centu- 
ries and people have been content to believe as_ they 
did in the past. In a great many old buildings built by 
ordinary practical mechanics I found joists three times 
as strong as the girders and girders twice as strong as 
the posts. We determine the safe load upon the weakest 
member. Material was wasted in the joists and girders 
because the building was not adequately designed. 
Those were the days when timber was plentiful; but 
times have changed. It is up to you to figure a way of 
grading this stock. A certain prominent architect in 
Chicago told me today that on his specifications in 
timber to be furnished to his jobs they are required to 
pass a eertain load test and the manufacturer must guar- 
antee it will carry a certain load—which in his case is 
four times the working load. Manufacturers could work 
along these lines and so grade their material that they 
would guarantee any one of the joists or girders could 
be picked out and would carry four or five times the 
load it was supposed to carry in the floor. 


Mr. Simmons told the members of the committee 
that the Panama Canal had made a test of the rule 
that had been evolved at the March meeting of this 
association, and that it had been used as the specifica- 
tions for the purchase of nearly 5,000,000 feet of yel- 
low pine lumber. The Forest Service, supervising the 
inspection of this material, was gratified both as to the 
class of material that was being received and the more 
rapid inspection, free from: the usual disputes and com- 
paints between contractor and inspector, which this 
rule allowed. 


There is no doubt, judging from this test, that the ring 
‘inspection divides southern yellow pine into classifications 
commensurate with their worth much better than any present 
commercial system, but it must be borne in mind this rule 
grades according to grain and does not automatically deter- 
mine the amount of heart wood, therefore, it is offered not 
to be substituted but to be used in conjunction with the 
1905 interstate inspection rules. 

Another point, the study from which the above rule was 
deducted has particular reference to the lumber in Georgia 
and Florida districts represented by this association, and 
in Jacksonville market, and though it is believed the tim- 
ber conditions in this section are fairly representative of the 
yellow pine regions in the southern States, nevertheless it is 
the intention of the Forest Service to have the working plan 
of the — study to cover other regions, especially the 
longleaf and shortleaf sections of the Mississippi Valley. 


The Forest Service widely distributed proposals of the 
Panama Canal, inviting bids on the basis of the ring inspec- 
tion among lumbermen and dealers, and requested their com- 
ment. ‘The few disapprovals compared with the many com- 
mendatory letters received plainly shows the sentiment of 
the trade as tavoring a change in the basis of yellow pine 
classification and inspection. 

On account of this condition and of the long period 
necessary to complete the present study, Mr. Simmons 
recommended that as many meinbers ot the association 
as are vitally interested in this subject adopt tenta- 
tively the ring inspection used by the Panama Canal 
with slight modifications and to mform architects, en- 
gineers and the public that they are in a position and 
will furnish until further notice, lumber contorming 
with the provisions of this rule and otherwise to grade 
according to the interstate rules of 1905. 


Being simple, clear and concise and easily applied this rule 
outlining the ring inspection will appeal to many who desire 
to separate the dense pine, at present termed “commercial 
longleaf,’ from the more interior or less strong material 
denominated as shortleaf. Not being complicated, this rule 
will appeal also to graders and inspectors and others that 
have to give this new system of ciassilication special atten- 
tion and furthermore in connection with the present inter- 
state rules of 19U5, covering heart specilication, will meet 
fully the demands of engineers and architects of the country 
for a system of inspection to determine material for struc- 
tural purposes on a basis of strength quality besides filling 
the demand for a new system of grading of the general run 
ot yellow pine on a quality basis. 

The laws governing mechanical properties of coniferous 
woods set forth in Forest Service Bulletin 108 have been 
generally followed in all investigations of a technical char- 
acter along this line. Mr. Newlin, at present with us, and 
who spoke to you at last night's meeting, is the author of 
this publication. He classes these laws as follows: 

(1) The mechanical properties of timber beams are 
dependent upon (a) the quality of the wood irrespective of 
detects ; (b) the character and location of defects. 

(2) The mechanical properties of wood free from defects 
vary directly with its dry weight. The relative dry weight 
of the different pieces of wood of any species can be approxi- 
mated by comparing the proportion of summerwood in each. 

(3) The only defects which materially decrease the 
breaking strength of timber beams are the more serious 
ones, such as large knots and cross — occurring where 
fibers are subjected to comparatively high stress, 

(4) All the species tested seem to be subject to the same 
general laws regarding the relation of mechanical to physical 
properties. 

Your attention is invited to the second one or to No. 2, 
which is the basis and principle of ring inspections. The 
heavy dry weight makes yellow pine the strongest of the 
sottwoods. <A determination of the dry weight by ocular 
examination can best be done by observing the annual growth 
rings on the cross section, and judging the proportion of 
summer wood. 

Several ring rules have heretofore been proposed and 
tested, but they included no other qualifications than the 
number of rings per inch. The average of eight rings an 
inch on the entire cross-section has been the -basis of the 
principal rule promulgated and is still employed by the 
purchasers of paving block material. In view of the above 
mentioned laws it can easily be seen that merely the number 
of rings is not a sufficient basis upon which to determine 
strength quality. Strength is in relation to dry weight and 
the proportion of summer wood is its best index, therefore, 
the rule adopted must contain in connection with the number 
of rings of annual growth a consideration of the summer 
wood, the hard dark portion of the annual growth ring. 

This leads up to the modification I propose for the rule 
we first evolved, the one used by the Panama Canal: 

DENSE SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE. 

Par. 1. For timbers and dimensions there must show 
on the cross-section, between the third and fourth inch, 
measured radically from the heart center or pith, not 
less than six annual rings of growth, a greater number 
of which shall show at least one-third summer wood, 
which is the dark portion of the rings of growth. 
Wide ringed material excluded by this rule will be ac- 
ceptable, provided that in the greater number of the 
annual rings the dark ring is hard and in width equal 
to or greater than the adjacent light colored ring. In 
all cases there must be sharp contrast in color between 
the spring and summer wood. 

Par. 2. For sizes where the center can not be 
readily determined the following will apply: There 
must show on the cross-section an average of not less 
than six annual rings of growth, a greater number of 
which shall show at least one-third summer wood, which 
is the dark portion of the rings of growth. Wide ringed 
material excluded by this rule will be acceptable, pro- 
vided that in the greater number of the annual rings the 
dark ring is hard and in width equal to or greater than 
the adjacent light colored ring. In all cases there must 
be sharp contrast in color between the spring and sum- 
mer wood. 


Mr. Simmons called the attention of the committee to 
the action of the directors of the Yellow Pine Manufae- 
turers’ Association at a recent meeting held in Chicago, 
at which time they followed the example of this associa- 
tion and adopted tentatively the ring inspection for 
structural timbers, originated and presented to the 
Western Society of Engineers by A. T. North. 


This rule is to be submitted for adoption at the coming 
semiannual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to be held in July. It has been designed only for 
the classification of mill construction and other large struc- 
tural timbers, while the purpose of our work is not only to 
include this class of material but also an intelligent classi- 
fication of the general run of yellow pine upon a practical 
quality basis. The fundamental principles you will notice 
underline the grain inspection of Mr. North's specifications 
and the one constructed at the March meeting here are very 
much similar. The former specifications go further and 
cover a very important point, the location of defects in 
structural timbers to which I want to call your attention 
and at the same time refer you again to Forest Service Bul- 
letin 108 on this subject. “Mr. North’s rule governing this 
item is in part as follows: 

Stringer forms must not have encased or large sound 
knots in volume 1; must not have large encased knots in 
volume 2, or unsound knots in volume 3; beam, post, 
sill and other forms may have sound knots or hard, firm 
encased knots, the aggregate diameter of which does not 
exceed the width of the face they are in, but no one 
knot shall exceed four inches in diameter. The measure- 
ment of knots shall be at right angles with the grain of 
the knot. 
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The location of defects is vital to engineers and architects, 
and it was proposed that if this committee of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association at this meeting decided tenta- 
tively to adopt the ring rule aforementioned, as was recom- 
mended above, that you also inform builders, architects, 
engineers and the public that the members will furnish mate- 
rial in which defects are localized according to the plan 
formulated by Mr. North. 


Mr. Simmons then took up the subject of the joint 
study of yellow pine timbers to be made by the Georgia- 
Florida Sawmill Association in codperation with the 
Forest Service, for determining the most intelligent basis 
for the general classification of yellow pine, and gave 
an outline of the proposed working plan which in detail 
is as follows: 

The purpose of this study is to secure as complete in- 
formation as possible to guide the manufacturers and con- 
sumers of southern yellow pine in the best methods of classi- 
fying it, inspecting it, determining its suitability for specific 
uses, and to bring about one standard for grading and in- 
spection of yellow pine so far as possible. 

The study aims to bring about a change in commercial 
nomenclature of the southern pines, to make a simple, definite 
and uniform inspection intelligible to both producer and con- 
sumer, and applicable in any market, with many present 
sources of contention eliminated. 

It will furnish the data under which lumber from these 
species grouped as a whole can be classed by inspection ac- 
cording to a mechanical rule. The run of the timber by 
regions, the strength and durability of the timber, its ulti- 
mate uses, and the applicability of the methods proposed to 
the material in the mills and in the leading markets will be 
the principal basic points considered. 

The investigation aims to show the losses to the industry 
and to consumers through the present system and to point 
out the economic advantages to the industry of the proposed 
changes. 

The materials required will consist of representative cross- 
sections of different species of yellow pine taken from dif- 
ferent parts of the tree in many representative yellow pine 
manufacturing areas. Several hundred such specimens should 
be secured for demonstration purposes. Material for timber 
tests in addition to that already obtained may possibly be 
required by the laboratory in order to complete, in a repre- 
sentative way, the essential data on yellow pine timber 
tests. 

(a) All steam analyses data in the office of Silviculture 
of the Forest Service will be worked over to show the rate 
of growth by inches by species. In case the localities cov- 
ered by the data now on hand are not representative further 
field studies will be conducted. 

(b) Studies will be made in the timber and at the mills 
of log sections and of cut structural timber to complete the 
information required under paragraph 1, and to correlate 
with it the percent of summer wood by annual rings by inches 


and the run of the different classes of materials in the re- 
gions in respect to proportion of summer wood. 

(c) Studies will be made at the mills to determine the 
run of material in the region, its quality compared to that of 
other regions, the extent to which it may be discriminated 
against or favored by “ring rules,’ and the attitude of the 
owners and operators toward these proposals may be deter- 
mined. Their interest and support should be elicited as far 
as possible. 

(d) The studies at the mill will include the application 
of several of the proposed ring rules to the run of material 
to show their feasibility when handled by the new inspection 
or the difficulties encountered in practical grading by these 
methods. 

(e) Representative timber tests at the Forest Products 
laboratory will show the relative strength of yellow pine, 
especially as affected by the number of rings per inch and 
the percent of summer wood. 

(f) A summary of present information will be prepared 
to show the relative relation of physical qualities of wood to 
durability and rotting pit tests will be conducted to secure 
further information along the same line. The physical quali- 
ties considered will include the effect of rate of growth, per- 
cent of summer wood, presence of heartwood, weight, and 
presence of resin, to durability. 

(g) Special tests will also be made by the laboratory to 
determine the practicability of the use by inspectors of the 
hammer-blow resonance tests and other proposed inspection 
tests. 

(h) Studies of the species and of classes of material by 
present inspection methods should be made in order that the 
effect of the various systems proposed may be compared and 
discussed. 

(i) Similar inspection studies will be made at large tim- 
ber markets where material from several parts of the country 


is being handled in order to secure similar information on , 


the comparative results of the inspection in the markets by 
the old methods and the proposed method and to determine 
from the run of material in the principal markets the pro- 
portions separated by the different proposed “ring rules” 
and the proportion of material coming under the different 
“percentage summer wood classes.” 


(j) Cross-sections will be cut from the stump, the center, 
and top log of representative trees in various yellow pine 
regions and shipped to Washington with the cones and leaves 
of the trees in packages labeled according to instructions in 
the Forest Service Products Branch Manual. This material 
will be needed for demonstration purposes at committee 
meetings and before associations. Similar cross-sections from 
timbers, ties ete. found in the principal markets and marked 
to show the purposes for which it is accepted at present and 
for which it will be accepted under the various proposed 
rules will also be obtained. 

(k) A summary of general trade and market conditions, 
the attitude of architects, engineers and builders, and the 
present attitude of operators and influential association men 
will be prepared in order that the importance of the study in 


a , 


its relation to the economic aspects of the industry may be 
fully pointed out, and the means by which our proposals. can 
best be put into effect more clearly understood. 


(1) _ Studies will be made to obtain information on gr 
of lumber other than structural timber in order to assis; 
association in classifying output under grades and inspe tion 
rules that will best serve the interests of manufacturers anq 
consumers and reduce waste, and eliminate other disa« yan. 
tages where these are shown to be important. 

To conduct the work efliciently it should be handled with 
the advice of the different organizations concerned, inclu ling 
manufacturers, consumers, engineering societies etc. The 
plans should be criticized by representatives of the various 
organizations. 

In order to put the information which may be obtained by 
the study before those who can make use of it and to direct 
organizations into similar lines of action considerable corre. 
spondence should be conducted with representative men who 
are leaders in their organizations in order that they may 
direct the thought of their members along uniform lines and 
put the conclusions of the study as interpreted by their 
needs into actual use. This will be accomplished not only 
by the field investigations in which an opportunity is af. 
forded to bring the subject before the operators and in the 
correspondence, but also through participation in committee 
meetings and association meetings. 

So far as possible the coéperation of the executive depart- 
ments of the Federal Government will be secured in applying 
a of the investigations to their purchases of timber 
products. 
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Following the address, a general discussion ensued, 
resulting in the adopticn ef two resolutions, which are: 
It is hereby 


Resolved, That this committee having heard from the rep- 
resentatives of the Forest Service approve the proposition 
and the outline of the working plan submitted and will, 
therefore, join further in the active prosecution of a study of 
the lumber and timbers produced from southern yellow pines, 
and hereby pledge the support of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association to evolve a practical rule, or rules, which 
will bring about a better understanding in trade circles, and 
a more satisfactory uniform classification of southern yellow 
pines, acquainting the consumer with the virtues of this class 
of material, thereby facilitating its inspection, and at the 
same time conserve the best interests of the manufacturers 
in utilizing this most valuable wood. Be it further 


Resolwed, As a result of the above action, brought about 
by the investigations made, by a committee representing the 
association and the Forest Service, at the mills and in the 
woods of Georgia and Florida and on the wharves and docks 
in Jacksonville, this committee, and as many members of 
the saw mill association as may desire, agree further, as a 
tentative proposition, to offer alternatively to the public the 
standard grades of yellow pine lumber and timbers, with or 
without the proposed ring inspection. 


ARKANSAS RETAIL LUMBERMEN’SS ANNUAL MEETING. 


Large and Enthusiastic Attendance—Officers’ Reports Show a Prosperous Year—A Symposium on Silos — Addresses 
on Topics of Current Interest—Concatenation and Other Entertainment. 


LirtLE Rock, ARK., June 8.—The tenth annual con- 
vention of the Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers 
was held in this city Friday and Saturday, June 5 and 
6, with a large attendance and more enthusiasm than 
at any previous convention. It was featured by a num- 
ber of excellent addresses, and much important business 
was transacted which is expected to bring the members 
of the association into closer working connection with 
each other. 

The convention opened with an address of welcome 
by Fred A. Isgrig, police judge of Little Rock, substi- 
tuting for Mayor Charles E. Taylor. He stated that 
he was always glad to see people come to town, and that 
he materially aided in keeping in the city many of those 
who came. Judge Isgrig said he was especially glad to 
welcome the lumbermen, for they are foremost in the 
advancement of the State. He spoke of the advantages 
of organization in the business world, and assured the 
lumbermen’s organization that it would always find a 
welcome in Little Rock. 

C. E. Hopkins, of Cotter, responded in behalf of the 
association. He wondered years ago, when a resident 
of Missouri, why the people just across the border in 
Arkansas could find anything of pride or interest in 
the State. Mr. Hopkins considered it then the back 
yard of Missouri. He now, after a score of years’ resi- 
dence in Arkansas, considers Missouri the back yard of 
Arkansas. He declared that it was the ambition of 
most Arkansas business men some day to be residents 
of Little Rock, but declared the fulfillment of their 
ambitions would never do, for it would depopulate the 
balance of the State. Mr. Hopkins declared that the 
lumberman holds an economic position in life, and it 
was the duty of the organization to let the people know 
there is no underhanded work among the lumbermen, nor 
any secret understanding. In closing he stated that 
the lumbermen feel toward Little Rock like the suitor vis- 
iting his girl—‘‘ come early, sit close and stay late.’’ 


President’s Address. 


Following the response to the address of welcome, 
President C. N. Houck, of Marianna, delivered ‘his 
annual oration. He reviewed the growth of the organi- 
zation, paid great tribute to Arkansas as the leading 
State of the United States, and spoke in glowing terms 
of its future. He said the retailers will play an im- 
portant part in this development. 

President Houck spoke with satisfaction of the war 
which is being waged on wood substitutes, and informed 
the retailers that they must prepare themselves so they 
will be able to explain to customers the superiority of 
wood over all substitutes. He stated that the retailer 
must specialize on the lumber and lumber products, with 
less attention to the side lines. He declared that all 
lumbermen must be salesmen and able to give informa- 
tion and advice about everything in the building line, 
thus being prepared to show that lumber is more eco- 
nomical in use than brick. 

President Houck also talked silo and said the retailer 
must be able to show the farmer where a silo is abso- 








lutely necessary on his farm. He advocated a thorough 
study by all lumbermen of the sash and door catalogs 
and that all familiarize themselves with plans and spe- 
cifications, with some technical knowledge of architec- 
ture and drawing. 

The president also advised all to carry adequate 
stocks, and have large and commodious warehouses and 
sheds, for improvements are profitable investments, not 
alone in protecting lumber but as an advertisement of 
the thrift of a concern. He added that the retailers 
must carry everything necessary in the construction of 
buildings, for it was necessary that they control the 
builders’ hardware, just as much as the sash, door, 
lime and paint end of the business. 

President Houck complimented the association upon 
its thrifty condition, and stated he hoped to see this 
continue for years. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary J. B. Webster followed with his annual 
report, showing twelve new members during the year, 
with six losses occasioned by changes in business, and 
four successors of the retiring six. There are now 
seventy-eight active members in the organization, more 
than at any other time. There’are twenty-three adver- 
tising members, and eight associate. The total gain 
for the year was thirty-five members. During this year 
the association secretary, according to his report, will 
work for additional associate memberships. Traveling 
men compose this class of members. The report con- 
tinued with a detailed statement of the part taken by 
the Arkansas lumbermen in fighting the Stanley bill, 
made a lengthy plea for codperation among the lumber- 
men, and told of the litigation between the retail lum- 
bermen and the wholesalers regarding the right to re- 
bates on lumber shipments within the State, made during 
the time when the rate fight was on between State and 
railroads. During this litigation the railroads charged 
a third higher freight rate than contended for by the 
State. The State won, and thus the railroads were re- 
quired to make refund of this overcharge. The retail- 
ers won their contention in the court of Special Master 
J. G. Wallace, and the appeal will soon be heard in 
Federal court. The association engaged attorneys to 
make the fight in its behalf. 

Treasurer H. F. Rieff rendered his annual report, 
showing the association has completed a year of espe- 
cially important work, collecting from all sources $806 
and paying out $786.70, leaving a balance of $19.30. 
The year 1914 was started with a balance of $88. 

After a short address by J. Van Sickle, of Illinois, 
who has made a tour of Arkansas mills on a buying 
expedition, President Houck announced the following 
committees : 

Auditing—C. W. Fouke, A. A. Halter, H. Galloway. 

Nominating—W. T. Mosley, L. R. Putman, J. E. Harris. 

Resolutions—J. W. Trieschman, M. T. Dyke, H. F. Rieff. 

Short talks were then made by Mr. Ferguson, of the 
Blytheville Lumber Company; J. E. Harris, of Wynne; 
M. T. Dyke, of Fort Smith; H. F. Rieff, of Little 





Rock; W. T. Mosely, C. W. Fouke, of Texarkana; H. 8. 
Caldwell, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, and L. 
M. Hawkins, of the Crossett Lumber Company. 

The morning program was interfered with by the late 
arrival of trains from the West, on which four persons 
on the program were passengers. The trains were de- 
layed by a freight wreck, and it was not until afternoon 
that Secretary J. R. Moorehead, of the Southwestern 
association; L. R. Putman, former State president; V. 
A. Beeson, president of the Arkansas Press Association, 
and L, F. Ross, of Kansas City, arrived. 


At noon the visitors were entertained at a luncheon ° 


at which L, R. Putman presided as toastmaster. The 
ladies were entertained in a separate dining. room of 
the association. Responses were made by President C. 
N. Houck; Messrs. Williamson, of Kansas City; Fuller, 
of Chicago; Dyke, of Fort Smith; Borreson, of Pine 
Bluff; Lamont, of Malvern; Hopkins, of Cotter; Foster, 
of Fordyce; Ferguson, of Fort Smith; Trieschmann, of 
Paragould, and Mulkey, Jenkins, Nicolls and Rieff, of 
Little Rock. 

Several photographers awaited the lumbermen on the 
old State house grounds and panorama pictures were 
made of the group. 

- Talks on Silos. 

The afternoon started with a most interesting dis- 
course on the silo by J. W. Trieschmann, of Paragould, 
a pioneer manufacturer of silos and manager of a 
string of lumber yards in northeast Arkansas. He advo- 
cated making the lumberman to the farmer what the 
physician is to the lumberman, and to get in close 
touch with the farm demonstrators. Mr. Trieschmann 
stated that the silo was the greatest insurance a farmer 
could have, it adding 50 percent to his credit the day it 
was erected, for it insured him a crop the year round, 
and wet weather or rain would not interfere. He said 
the silo meant feed the entire year, and the selling of 
the whole crop at the highest possible price, and in ad- 
dition, returned fertilizer to the soil instead of taking 
it away. He declared that the man who sells his grain 
is like the person who sells ore, instead of the finished 
product, calling attention to the small amount of ore 
in a typewriter, and the difference between its first cost 
and the selling price of the finished article. Mr. Triesch- 
mann credited the silo with the ability to make $50 per 
acre land out of that now selling for $5 or $10. He 
declared that the silo makes life on the farm really 
worth living, for it will be followed by better houses and 
barns, and modern machinery. 

The speaker advocated the use of wooden silos, de- 
claring the cement and stone affairs to be porous, thus 
permitting gases to escape which preserve the feed, and 
allowing it to rot or mould around the sides. Also that 
the alkali of the cement formed a chemical action with 
the gases and acids, causing the inner lining of the 
silo to disintegrate, and get into the feed, thus making 
something stock would not eat. He credited the silo 
with saving 100 percent of the farm products, and 
closed by stating the day wili come when the siloless 
farm will be as rare as the barnless farm. 
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Mr. Williamson, of a Kansas City cement concern, 
called on to defend vement as a substitute for wood in 
the manufacture of silos, if it could be done, stated that 
his firm was for silos regardless of the material used. 
He declared that silos bring more business, and make 
the country prosperous, which means that some of the 
surplus will be spent for cement for purposes other than 
the building of silos. H6é induced a laugh when he 
stated that cement could be used, if for nothing else, for 
the construction of sidewalks, for wood was no longer 
used for this. 

There followed a short discussion as to the best 
method of constructing silos, and what effect creosoting 
had upon the feed in the silo. Silos built of one inch 
flooring which have been in use for eight years were 
reported. L. R. Putman, one of the leading silo manu- 
facturers of Arkansas, followed with a declaration that 
creosoting was unnecessary, and that it made a struc- 
ture on the farm unpleasant to the sight. Several of 
the speakers declared that the action of the acid in the 
silo on the wood acted as a preservative, and that heavy 
coats of paint on the exterior were all that was necessary. 

CG. K. Nicoll, of Little Rock, appeared with a large 
blackboard and for an hour went over short methods in 
figuring lumber measurements. He introduced many to 
short cuts by which much time in figuring was saved 
and the problem could be done mentally, as well as in- 
stantly. Considerable discussion was indulged in, with 
many strong advocates for the old, long method, which 
they considered safe, and for that reason it would pay 
for the extra time consumed. 


Retailers Must Codperate. 


The address of J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, was one of the 
strongest of the session. Said Mr. Moorehead: 


The retailer has been —~ = He has slept on his rights 
and not attended to his business, or has been awake and 
failed to codperate with others. As long as we fight each 
other at home the outsider will come in and get his share 
of the business. The retailer today must fight for what 
he gets. Competition works every minute, and it is said that 
90 percent of the brains of the mail order houses is effi- 
cient. I sometimes wonder if ours is only 10 percent efli- 
cient. 

There is some lack of cojperation among the lumbermen of 
Arkansas, shown by the fact that there are retailers who 
are not members of the association. There is no organization 
or set of men who have all the ideas about the game, and 
there is certainly no individual who knows more than an 
association of individuals. Think of the opportunity for 
education in Arkansas by this association ! 

The most serious Lng 3 the matter with the retailer is the 
discrimination against him in the matter of legislation. 
Every succeeding postmaster general is a bit more radical 
in his rulings than the one who just went out. 

The speaker continued to berate the parcel post sys- 
tem, declaring it was a subsidy for the big mail order 
houses, amounting to millions of dollars annually. He 
referred to the bill now in Congress to permit boycotts by 
farmers and labor organizations, saying that this was 
the result of coéperative work on the part of the farm- 
ers and the labor unions, while the retailer has slept and 
not looked after his rights. He classed congressmen as 
cowards, saying they are afraid to give the business men 
a square deal, and thought of nothing but how they 
would be able to retain their places. Mr. Moorehead 
said: 

I blush with shame when I read in the Congressional 
Record some of the reasons given for voting as they do on 
measures. We have been pussyfooting about for years, while 
the farmers and laboring men have been fighting. The con- 
gressman is only a common, ordinary man like you, yet you 
seem to be afraid to go to your congressman and have a 
talk with him concerning this subject. I do not believe 
that many of the congressmen are dishonest—it is merely 
our fault that we have not gotten more favorable legislation. 
We have been fighting among ourselves, in State as well as 
in nation. We have been made the football of cotton-mouth 
politicians and yellow newspapers. We have _ to wake up 
at home and start the codperation there. We must get 
busy in a political way. What difference to_us has it 
made heretofore whether we were gored y = Bull Moose, 
stepped on by an Elephant, or kicked by a nkey ? 

Mr. Moorehead stated that the lumbermen were for- 
tunate in having a business which would have little 
competition from the: mail order houses, because of the 
bulky condition of the stock, yet there was a fight to be 
made against them or they would finally find a way in. 

‘*You are losing business to a mail order house because 
the customer does not give you a chance,’’ he stated, 
‘and you must either go to him and make him ashamed 
of himself, or let you figure with the mail order house 
on the business. I’d lose money to prevent an order 
going to a mail order house, and if all do this for a 
short time the mail order competition would be forced 
from the field.’’ : 
The speaker informed the lumbermen that the mail 
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order business in their line was all far east of the Missis- 
sippi River, and had failed to gain a foothold anywhere 
where association work is being pushed. 

‘Getting the business does not mean take it from 
your competitor,’’ was another strong statement, ‘‘ but 
to keep it in the community. If you haven’t time to 
attend to your business properly, you need more help or 
the community needs more competition,’’ 

L. R. Putman, of Fayetteville, speaking on ‘‘ Why 
the Retailer?’’ continued the attack on the mail order 
business by saying the secret of their success was to 
keep saying’a thing over and over again until they made 
the people believe it. He said the mail order houses were 
endeavoring to treat the retailers like the Government is 
trying to do for the Texas cattle tick—‘‘ wipe it off the 
face of the earth.’’ 


The Retailer Defended. 


Mr. Putman paid his respects to former President 
B. F. Yoakum, of the Frisco, who advocated the aboli- 
tion of the retailer, or the middleman, carrying a train- 
load of farmers over the United States in support of his 
theory. 

Mr. Putman stated that for the retailer to stay in 
business it was necessary either to revolutionize the 
scheme of business or to advertise. He declared that 
good merchants make a community, and that the smal- 
lest of details must be watched, for that is the secret of 
the mail order house success. He attributed the failure 
of certain retailers to join the association to egotism, 
they thinking they could get along without the associa- 
tion, and under present conditions were really profiting 
by the conditions brought about by the association. 

The commercial scheme maintains the retailer, accord- 
ing to Mr. Putman, because it is the best system or 
there would be another in vogue. ‘‘ The retailer is either 
a cog or a clog in the wheels of commercialism,’’ was 
a characteristic Putman assertion. 

Mr. Putman gave to the retailer the martyr position 
of commerce. He stated the retailer fought, bled and 
died that the wholesaler and manufacturer might ‘ive; 





The Lumberman Poet 





AFTER RAIN. 


It is so quiet after rain, 
The little time of tempest past: 
No more the creaking boughs com- 
plain, 
And motionless each forest mast. 
No more by rude assaulter pressed 
That tore the lilies from her brow, 
The weary world reclines at rest, 
And Nature sweetly slumbers 
now. 
No whirl of dust runs up the lane— 
It is so quiet after rain. 


It is so quiet after rain: 
There neither shadow is nor sun; 
No blazing yellow burns the plain; 
Unglittering the waters run. 
The forest things are quiet things, 
The pine is silent as the palm; 
For ev’ry little tempest brings 
The recompense of perfect calm. 
Unmoving stands the bended grain— 
It is so quiet after rain. 


It is so quiet after rain, 
The little time of tempest done, 
We scarcely wish to have again 
The blazing splendor of the sun. 
It is the hour of sun nor storm 
That to the humble seems the 


best, 
When gentle earth is moist and 
warm, 
And tender as a mother’s breast. 
There neither pleasure is-nor pain— 
It is so quiet after rain. 




















that he built stores in waste places, where the manufac 
turer could not reach, that he had carried the farmers 
through bad seasons, loaned them money without inter- 
est, built churches and towns, raised bonuses for rail 
roads that were paid to the farmers for rights of way 
over their lands, and that no community would have 
been developed without the aid of the retailer. He ad- 
voecated a course of publicity for the education of the 
farmer and the home people, using always the slogan 
‘Why Not Trade at Home?’’ 
**Capitalizing Defects.’’ 

The last address of the afternoon was delivered by L. 
If. Ross, of Kansas City, who spoke on ‘‘ Capitalizing 
Defects.’? Mr. Ross advocated the cutting of lumber 
into short lengths, showing that in house construction 
the contractor usually euts lumber into short lengths 
himself, thus enabling the retailer to increase the grade 
of the greater part of his lumber by cutting out the bad 
portions, and increasing the value of it. He called atten 
tion to the ready cut houses having only 2 percent waste. 
He advised the retailer to buy the short lengths from 
the mills, make a market for them, and thus remove 
the source of short length supply for the mail order 
house. Such action would force the mail order houses 
to buy the long lengths, and they could not undersell 
the retailer when they were forced to buy on the same 
footing. 

V. A. Beeson, president of the Arkansas Press Asso- 
ciation, who was to speak on ‘‘ Coéperation Between News- 
paper Men and the Home Merchants,’’ arrived in the 
city late and did not reach the convention hall until 
after adjournment. 

Friday night the lumbermen went to the Majestic 
Theater as the guests of the A. J. Neimeyer Lumber 
Company and the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 


Election of Officers. 

_The Saturday morning session was largely an exeeu- 
tive one, in which ethical questions were discussed. The 
State rate litigation was also considered at length, after 
which the following officers were chosen for the year: 

President—C. E. Hopkins, Cotter. 

Vice president—J. W. Trieschman, Paragould. 

Treasurer—H. F. Rieff, Little Rock. 

Secretary—J. B. Webster, Little Rock. 

Board of directors—W. T. Mosley, J. I. Porter, J. E. Har- 
ris, A. L. Ferguson, C. K. Nicoll, C. W. Fouke, J. P. Wright, 
H. M. Ewart, John R. Grobmeyer, E. R. Bell, D. J. Landers, 
A, A. Halter. 

Memorials to D. C. Strong, of Clarksville, A. F. Rieff, 
of Little Rock, and R. W. Borrick, of Crossett, three 
members who died during the last year, were presented. 
Resolutions extending the thanks of the association to 
all who assisted in entertaining the convention were also 
adopted. 

HOO-HOO CONCATENATION, 


After adjournment Hoo-Hoo took charge and held a 
concatenation in the convention hall, under direction of 
Frank Neimeyer, the new Vicegerent Snark of this dis- 
trict, assisted by George S. Grayson, Vicegerent of the 
southern district. Eleven kittens were shown the light 
of day. Those initiated were: 


Milo “Clover Leaf” Arbuckle, soliciting freight agent of 
the Clover Leaf, Little Rock; Maurice Sowel, Crane & Co., 
Little Rock; L. C. Moore, salesman ,Magnolia Petroleum 
Company, Litle Rock; IP. D. Luce, Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Company, Cambridge, Mass.; R. F. Rogers, Atlas Oil 
Company, Little Rock; Albert E. Lamont, sales manager 
Arkansas Land & Lumber Company, Malvern; Harvey D. 
Howard, A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Company; A. D. Reynolds, 
Waco Sash & Door Company, Waco, Tex.; A. B. Oliphint, 
travelin freight agent, Iron Mountain Railroad, Little 
Rock; J. H. Rice, chief engineer A. J. Neimeyer Lumber 
Company, Little Rock; H. D. Swayze, H. D. Swayze Lumber 
Company, McCrory. 


Following the concatenation the lumbermen and Hoo- 
Hoo boarded the steamer Grand for a twenty-mile ride 
up the Arkansas River, supper being served to two hun- 
dred on the boat. Dancing and ecards were the chief 
forms of amusement on the boat. 





NORTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION BOX MANU- 
FACTURERS. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 6.—Secretary J. B. Knapp, 
Portland, Ore., of the Northwestern Association of Box 
Manufacturers, has issued a call for the semiannual meet- 
ing of the association to be held in Spokane, June 19-20. 
The annual meeting is held in Portland in December and 
the: holding of the semiannual meeting in Spokane is for 
the purpose of securing a larger attendance of box men 
from the Inland Empire who are members of the 
association. 
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FORESTRY AND FOREST PARK ASSOCIATIONS MEET. 


Notable Address Delivered on Theory 
in Pisgah Forest 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., June 10.—One of the most impor- 
tant addresses delivered during the joint convention of 
the North Carolina State Forestry Association and the 
Appalachian Park Association here today was that of 
W. B. Townsend, a prominent lumberman of Town- 
send, Tenn. Mr. Townsend discussed hardwood, the 
cost of working it, and told how the other woods helped 
the lumberman to get the hardwood out. He also spoke 
entertainingly on waste materials and the various at- 
tempts to use them. Mr. Townsend said during his 
uddress: 

May I refer to the fact that this is a most appropriate 
place to hold a meeting of this kind? ‘This and the sur- 
rounding country constitute a very important point in the 
great hardwood belt of the southern Appalachians and this 
point is specially notable by reason of the fact that inter- 
mingled with the hardwoods and surrounding them on the 
higher altitudes are large areas of the conifers or ever- 
greens, the marketing of which makes operation in_hard- 
woods and development of the country possible. On ac- 
count of the vast expense connected with the opening up 
und developing of the inaccessible regions, it would not be 
possible to market the valuable and much needed hardwoods 
were it not for the assistance rendered by the balsam, spruce, 
pine and the despised hemlock, in sharing the development 
costs. 

The speaker referred to the fact that Asheville was 
the first home of an original school of forestry and paid 
2 tribute to the late George W. Vanderbilt. Continuing 
he said: 

I am mightily interested in what I call an ‘Imperial Do- 


main’’—the Great Appalachians and their timber, compris- 
ing, I am told, more than 235,000,000 acres, extending from 


Maryland to Texas, including Arkansas, Oklahoma and Mis- 
souri. This domain is considerably larger than all of the 
New England States, combined with New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin, comprising not only 


nearly half of the remaining timber supply of the United 
States, but by. far 


the most valuable kind. This means that 





W. O. RIDDICK, ASHEVILE, N. C. ; 


President Western North Carolina Lum 
er & Timber Association. 


through a spirit of conservation this immense supply of 
timber and the proper marketing of it is brought more and 
more to the attention of those directly and financially in- 
terested, and that by proper management and wise use this 
source of wealth to the South can be made to yield. perpetu- 
ally an income, which, in importance and size, is second only 
to the South’s cotton crop. This feature is especially per- 
tinent for the reason that practically half of all the timber 
cut in the United States in 1913 was cut in these southern 
States. 

A very necessary item that should not be overlooked is that 
of eliminating politics from the true conservation of this 
timber crop. With an appropriation of sufficient funds for 
fire protection and these funds properly administered the 
perpetuity of this great industry will be insured. 

I am, as stated, mightily interested and it seems to me 
that all of us should be interested in seeing this timber con- 
served, manufactured and marketed in an intelligent man- 
ner; not in a manner attempted by one of our northern 
States, where not even the mature and ripe timber is per- 


mitted to be cut, but allowed to go to waste. What we 
manufacture should be manufactured and marketed in a 


manner whereby it will be profitable to the community and 
of advantage to the consumer and with a reasonable and 
proper compensation for the poor fellow who has the hard 
knocks to contend with. Let us not lose sight of the fact 
that the logger and the lumberman are, as a rule, in the 
strictest sense of the term, the real pioneers of the com- 
munity in which they operate. 

The poet and the dreamer sce nothing but ruin and 
desolation in the wake of the lumberman and unfortunately 
this only too often is true. Then the theorist attempts to 
show us, as a rule, how Germany does it. Of course all of 
us who have given the matter any thought know there is no 
comparison between the local conditions in Germany and 
those in the United States, yet it is true that in the con- 
servation of forests Germany can teach us much, just as it 
can in its dealings with a business needing regulation. As 
a rule, however, theorists have many weak places; a good 
many things work out on paper that don’t work out in 
wood. I would call your attention to a press bulletin re- 
cently issued by a well-known and excellent forestry school 
in an eastern State. Its purpose is commendable and its 
efforts praiseworthy, but the conclusions reached, as a rule, 
are impracticable. The object seems to be to teach lumber- 
men to lessen the waste and as usual in such cases Ger- 
many was cited as an example worthy of imitation. In Ger- 
many practically 95 percent of thé tree is utilized, including 
the stump and twigs. and it is all marketed presumably at a 
profit. This, of course, would be neither practicable nor 
profitable in the United States except perhaps in the centers 
of population, and, unfortunately, forest trees don’t grow in 
ihe large cities 

The proposition of attempting to conserve waste by con 
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and Practice of Forestry and Conservation — Delegates Inspect Operations 
and Visit Pulp Manufacturing Plant—Officers Elected. 


verting scraps of wood into shuttles, spools, bobbins ete. is 
not practical for the reason that only about two different 


kinds of woods in America are used for this purpose and 
they, as a rule, are not foufid around sawmills. The same 


is true of many other small articles. The fact is that the 
factories where small articles are made have more waste 
than a sawmill of the same size, and if they can’t work up 
their own scraps it is not probable that they can make a 
prefit working up the scrap piles of others. Nevertheless 
all efforts to prevent waste should be encouraged, but the 
fundamental fact must be recognized that no one will trouble 
himself with preventing waste unless he can make something 
by doing so. What I am trying to impress upon your minds 
is that the theorist may point out how to save material, but 
the practical man tries to devise ways and means to save 
money and as soon as the lumberman or the millman can dis- 
pose of these little byproducts at a profit he will be quick 
to do so. ‘This, friends, we will not see in this country 
until wood is as searce as it is in Germany and other 
european countries. 

The real trouble the logger and the lumber manufacturer 
are up against is to know when and where to cease cutting ; 
or, in other words, it is a most difficult proposition for them 
to figure out the point at which cutting ceases to be profit- 
able. There seems to be no basis whereby the most intelli- 
gent lumberman can hit upon a practical scheme to stop 
cutting when it ceases to be profitable. And the search for 
a solution of this problem has considerable to do with 
reforestation in any country, but especially in a mountainous 
country. 

Another consideration is logging by steam versus logging 
by team; costs are undoubtedly influenced one way or an- 
other, depending upon the method used, and especially as 
applied to the removal of timber from almost inaccessible 
mountain sides. Much is being done today along these lines, 
but as late as 1906 I offered a manufacturer of logging ma- 
chinery twice the price he quoted me for a machine, provided 
he would guarantee the machine to do the work necessary 
and for which he was recommending the machine. But he 
refused to entertain the proposition. ‘Today, however, with 
the assistance of practical men in the woods, mechanical 


engineers are figuring on and successfully building machinery 

that will really do logging in rough country to advantage. 
In the 

in the 


almost all other industries 
missionary work lies in the 


lumber business as in 
United States the real 


direction of increasing the market rather than increasing the 
production. 

We hear- today, much about the high price of lumber. I 
assert without fear of successful contradiction that lumber 
is not high as compared with the cost of production. The 
procuring of the standing timber today, especially the more 
valuable kinds located as they are way back in the mountains 
among and above the rocky cliffs at the heads of the streams 
in places which heretofore have been considered entirely 
inaccessible, renders the operating cost a very large item 
as compared with only a few years ago. For example, I 
produced in Pennsylvania from 1884 to 1898 many million 
feet of hemlock lumber and sold it at a price not exceeding 
$8 a thousand feet, loaded on car, and made a little money. 
Today it is costing us in the great Smoky Mountains $12 a 
thousand feet to load it on car, not including anything for 
stumpage. This item referred to, together with the increas- 
ing price of stumpage and timberland, renders it mighty poor 
picking for the millman if he doesn’t own his timber or in 
the event he has to buy any now. Very few of these opera- 
tions in the mountains are successful. They are not neces- 
sarily failures but they are not profitable. 





A Warning. 


Each time the press or the magazines print an article 
about the diminishing supply of timber it attracts the atten- 
tion of speculators and others and up goes the cost of 
stumpage. Just recently a friend in the North sent me a 
clipping out of one of the most conservative newspapers 
published in Philadelphia, Pa., in which, at considerable 
length, the article went on to say that according to careful 
calculations made by the Government, and based upon au- 
thoritative statistics, all the timber in the United States 
would be entirely consumed by 1930. Just think of it, 
sixteen years hence there won’t be a tree of merchantable 
size standing in the United States. You know and I know, 
if we have given it any study, that many large mills, each 
producing many million feet of lumber annually, have more 
than thirty years’ supply ahead of them. Not only this but 
Oregon alone has billions upon billions of feet of standing 
timber thoroughly undeveloped, warranting a sufficient sup- 
ply for many, many years to come. The newspapers and 
magazines seem to be easy marks for the publicity men who 
are on the pay roll of the manufacturers of substitutes of 
lumber; they seem to succeed well in getting a lot of free 
advertising for their products. 

All such articles as I have just referred to that are pub- 
lished as news items lead the unsuspected purchaser to the 
use of substitutes; not that he prefers a substitute, because 
he does not, but he is a victim of these false alarms and con- 
cludes that if he is obliged to use some uncomfortable sub- 
stitute within a year or two he might as well begin now. 
Hence the poor millmen that have no extensive publicity or- 
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ganization behind them have a mighty hard time of 
And, too, this and similar articles published in such a 1m 
less manner, together with the speculation incident to thi) 
of this sort, too often affect taxation and up go the ass: 
ments on all timberlands, making reforestation by individu 
or corporations impossible. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE FOREST ASSOCIATION, 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,] 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., June 10.—Members of the Nori \; 
Carolina State Forestry Association and the newly o: 
ganized Appalachian Park Association met in annu:l 
convention here téday, the fourth annual convention fo. 
the forestry association and the first for the Park asso 
ciation. On account of a Confederate reunion at Raleigii, 
and the consequent absence of a number of delegates, 
the attendance this year was comparatively small. Morn 
ing and evening business sessions were held, the afte: 
noon being given over to a drive through the magnificent 
Biltmore Estate. 

In the absence of the president of the Forestry asso 
ciation, Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, State geologist, called 
the meeting to order, and acted as president until’ the 
election this evening of Hugh MacRae, of Wilmington, 
as president, 

The visitors were welcomed to Asheville by Judge H. B. 
Stevens, acting for Mayor Rankin, and were also wel 
eomed by Secretary N. Buckner, of the Asheville Board 
of Trade, speaking for that organization and other civic 
bodies. Dr. Pratt responded to the addresses of wel- 
come and was followed by Mrs. William J. Cocke, presi- 
dent of the local federation of women’s clubs, who spoke 
on the help which could be given by club women toward 
the conservation of forests. Mrs. Cocke’s address was 
a unique feature, the women of the city being largely 


e 


Ss 
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W.B. TOWNSEND, TOWNSEND, TENN. ; 
Speke on Practice and Theory of 
Forestry. 
represented at the meeting and Mrs. Cocke, in turn, 
representing the women. Mus. Cocke said that the 
women’s clubs are codperating with the forestry asso- 
ciation in its endeavors to conserve the forests of North 
Carolina and that many of the club women are making 
a study of forestry in order to be better equipped for 

aiding in this work. 

State Forester J. E. Barton, of Kentucky, then told 
of the rapid strides in forestry being made in the Blue 
Grass State. ‘‘ Although the State provides but $15,000 
yearly for forestry work,’’ he remarked, ‘‘the people of 
Kentucky are vitally interested in the work and are 
codperating to a great extent in aiding the forestry 
work. Fire fighting brigades have been organized all 
over the State and the results of their work have been 
most gratifying.’’ 

The evening meeting was held under the auspices of 
the Appalachian Park Association, Secretary George 8. 
Powell presiding in the absence of Governor Locke Craig. 
Assistant United States Forester William L. Hall at 
this meeting told about national forests in the southern 
Appalachians, and Secretary Powell explained the pur 
poses of the Park association. 

Resolutions were adopted deploring the death of the 
late George W. Vanderbilt and regretting the with- 
drawal of Dr. C. A. Schenck from the active field of 
instructing young men in forestry. Thanks of the asso 
ciation were also extended to Mrs. Vanderbilt for sacri- 
ficing Pisgah Forest to the Government at a much ‘lower 
price than she could have obtained from private parties. 
It was also decided to ask the State to appropriate 
$10,000 annually for forest fire-fighting purposes. 

The last address of the evening was made by W. B. 
Townsend, of Townsend, Tenn., who spoke of the hard- 
wood situation and the conservation of the forests from 
a lumberman’s point of view. 

Election of officers by the forestry association fol 
lowed, Hugh MacRae, of Wilmington, being elected presi 
dent and J. S. Holmes, of Chapel Hill, secretary ani 
treasurer to sueceed himself. 
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“y\lowing~the business sessions of Wednesday the 
jelegates on Thursday were offered two trips equally 
attractive, and each drew about one-half the delegates. 
ng early in the morning, the delegates making 
the | sgah Forest trip went by train to the little sta 
tion ot Pisgah Forest, and there were met by a special 
train on the logging road operated by the Louis Carr 
Lumier Company, the company that holds the contract 
for «itting the timber on over 69,000 acres of the forest, 
the ‘imber removing, however, being done on strictly 
conservation lines. 

‘Members of the Louis Carr Lumber Company were in 


attendance on the visitors, and demonstrations were made 
of methods of removing the marketable timber without 
despoiling the forest. Only timber of a certain size 
is cut on this property, Mr. Carr’s contract, made with 
the late George W. Vanderbilt, giving him twenty years 
to complete the work, and specifying particularly that 
attention must be given to the reforestation of this 
land, 

Every modern piece of logging machinery known is 
employed by the Carr company, and the delegates were 
given an opportunity to see timber removed under the 
most exacting and scientific conditions. In addition 


to this Pisgah Forest offers rare natural beauties to 
be found in perhaps no other part of the country. 
Every delegate making the trip returned to Asheville 
Thursday night enthusiastie over the wonders encoun 
tered during the day. 

Equally enthusiastic were those delegates who made 
the trip to Canton, seeing the huge pulp mill of the 
Champion Fiber Company, one of the largest in the 
world, in operation. Competent guides from among the 
employees of the plant were at the disposal of the 
delegates, and every portion of the work was explained 
in detail. 





CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS IN TENTH ANNUAL. 


President Suggests Campaign of Education to Acquaint Louisianians with the Importance of the Lumber In- 
dustry in its Relation to National Prosperity—-New Grades Adopted — Officers Re-elected. 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

New ORLEANS, La., June 10.—Meeting at the Grune- 
wald Hotel in tenth annual session today, the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association reélected all of its 
officers, adopted three new grades, disposed of a lot of 
routine, and tentatively initiated two projects that 
may develop noteworthy proportions. The first of 
these contemplates a campaign, something after the 
‘‘Qregon plan,’’ to educate the public regarding the 
lumber industry’s relation to national prosperity. The 
second was a suggestion that the association establish 
a branch office on the east coast. This proposal was 
priefly diseussed and was laid aside with the tacit 
understanding that it would be taken up at a subse- 
quent meeting. 

President Wilbert rapped for order at 11 o’clock. 
Twenty-seven members and a quorum were present. 
In his annual address the president reviewed the nine 
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year’s association work and the great changes wrought 
in trade conditions. ‘‘Increasing lumber production, 
rapidly increasing use of substitutes, with higher cost 
of timber and production and greater taxes,’’ he 
pointed out, ‘‘have forced a change in our business 
methods which could not have been met other than 
by association work.’’ 

Touching the year’s accomplishments he suggested 


that, with general trade conditions ‘‘not the best in . 


the world,’’ the organization ‘‘which did not slide 
backward was in reality more than making good; we 
have almost if not quite held our own, and while ey- 
press conditions have been unsatisfactory we are safe 
in the statement that some other branches of the lum- 
ber business have been worse off than ours.’’? In con- 
clusion, he asked the association members to devise 
some way of teaching the public that ‘‘the country’s 
prosperity depends more upon the prosperity of the 
lumbermen than upon any other class of manufac- 
turers.’? Lumbermen are generally called the legiti- 
mate prey of politicians, and are constantly beset by 
‘‘trust investigations, ouster proceedings, increased 
taxes and other ills.’’ They are considered more the 
enemies of mankind than the pioneers who bring about 
development, and that idea is fostered by oftice-holders 
seeking advancement or reélection. ‘‘Close down every 
sawmill in Louisiana,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘and the State 
would go broke. * * *7? 

Describing the methods adopted by Oregon lumber- 
men to educate the Oregon public regarding their in- 
du ry, and the wholesome change of publie sentiment 
there, he asked: ‘*Can’t some such scheme be devised 
to edueate the people of Louisiana and those of other 
“tates to the fact that their welfare is, to a large 
it, dependent upon the welfare of our industry?’’ 





Finances and Insurance. 


2 report of Treasurer E, G. Swartz showed the 
‘ssociation’s general fund in healthy condition, with 
« credit balance of about $900. A special report was 
submitted on the advertising fund. 

or the insurance committee Chairman R. H. Down- 











man had the secretary read the Leopold bill, pending 
in the Louisiana House, to authorize the operation of 
interinsurance concerns within the State. The bill 
was offered, he explained, because the workmen’s com- 
pensation act provided that indemnity insurance could 
be placed by employers only with concerns approved 
by the secretary of State. The interinsurance folk de- 
sired legal status in order to make sure of their stand- 
ing under the compensation act. Mr. Downman person- 
ally favored the bill but said some opposition had 
developed, and suggested that those approving it wire 
their individual indorsements to the House committee 
in charge of it. The discussion, in which Messrs. 
Swartz, Gilbert, Hewes, Williams and others partici- 
pated, revealed differences of opinion regarding it 
among the membership. No association action was 
taken or was asked. 
Transportation. 

For the transportation committee Mr. Dowman read 
a report transmitted by Traffic Manager E. W. McKay, 
showing claims filed for the year totaling $41,434, with 
$40,214 collected. On May 1 claims totaling $10,878 
were still in process of adjustment. Mr. McKay called 
attention to the increasing practice of the carriers 
transferring shipments in transit, which resulted in 
loss, damage and claims, and suggested as a remedy 
2 judicious use by the mills of their right to route ship- 
ments over lines that permitted tonnage to go through 
to destination without transfer. He also called atten- 
tion to the proposed classification changes. A notable 
improvement in the handling of claims was credited to 
the Santa Fe and Rock Island roads, which have intro 
duced a system enabling them to detect and report 
overcharges sometimes before claims were filed, anid 
insured almost uniformly prompt payment of valid 
claims. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 


At the afternoon session the Houma Cypress Com- 
pany, Houma, La., was elected to membership. 

Chairman L. W. Gilbert of the grades committee 
recommended the establishment of two new grades, 
to be known as heart and sap silo, to comprise specified 
widths 4 inches and wider, 1l-inch to 3-inch thickness, 
4 feet and longer. Also a ‘‘fencing and sheathing 
grade’’ in specified widths. All three were adopted, 
and certain changes were sanctioned in the present 
rules on GC, and D. siding, partition and ceiling. Several 
other changes in existing rules were proposed and dis- 
cussed, but the association decided against their adop- 
tion for the present at least. 


Inspections and Market Conditions. 

Mr. Gilbert submitted the report of the inspection 
department, showing 250 actual reinspections for the 
year, as against 386 for the preceding year. Of these, 
79 decisions favored the mills and 171 favored the 
customers. In the previous year 84 went for the mills 
and 302 for the customers. The comparative reduction 
in reinspections ordered and the larger percentage of 
awards for the mills indicated, Mr. Gilbert thought, 
that the mills were grading more carefully and more 
ugjiformly and constituted a distinct improvement. 

Chairman George W. Dodge of the committee on mar- 
ket conditions made a brief oral report, calling atten- 
tion to the exceptionally fine crop prospect, ‘‘ which 
almost insures improvement of market conditions 
within the next several months.’’ 

Mr. Dodge thought that a decision favorable to the 
railroads in the rate advance case would help to im- 
prove conditions, 


Results of the Forest Products Exposition. 

When the advertising committee was reached Chair- 
man Swartz called upon members who had visited the 
Forest Products Expositions for comment. Mr. Down- 
man, adverting to the president’s suggestions that a 
campaign organized to educate the public regarding the 
lumber industry, suggested that the advertising com- 
mittee outline a plan adapted from the Oregon method, 
to assist Louisiana to a better understanding of the 
value and importance of her lumber industry. Mr. 
Downman spoke in high praise of the exposition at 
Chicago, and of the association’s advertising campaign. 
There was no doubt, he said, that large and direct re- 
sults were being secured, and he favored the active 
prosecution of the advertising plans. 

Secretary Watson reported briefly on the exposition 
at New York and told of letters bringing news that 
cypress had been specified in several cases as a direct 
result of the exposition exhibit. 


Mr. Hewes declared the exposition ‘‘one of the 
greatest shows ever attempted in the industrial line.’’ 


-**The money,’’ he added, ‘‘was well spent, and I be 


lieve we are going to get big returns.’’ 

Several other members who attended one or the other 
of the shows spoke enthusiastically in their praise. <A 
letter from Dr. Hermann von Schrenk was read, con 
gratulating the cypress folk on their exhibit. 


Miscellany. 


John B. Crosby, of Chicago, delivered an interesting 
talk on advertising in general and cypress advertising 
in particular. 

At the suggestion of C. S. Williams a special com 
mittee of five was appointed to assist in entertaining 
a delegation of farm journal writers who are to visit 
Louisiana this month. The party will be taken in 
charge by the cypress folk at Morgan City, for a steam 





ae 


WATSON, NEW ORLEANS, LA.; 
Reélected Secretary. 


GEORGE E. 


boat trip and a visit to the cypress mills at Patterson 
and other points. 
Officers Reélected. 


A committee was then named to nominate officers to 
serve for the ensuing year. It recommended the re- 
election of the present officers and directors. On mo- 
tion Secretary Watson cast the association ballot for 
the list, which includes: President, Frederic Wilbert, 
Plaquemine, La.; first vice president, R. H. Knox, 
Savannah, Ga.; second vice president, H. B. Hewes, 
Jeanerette, La.; treasurer, E. G. Swartz, Burton, La. 

President Wilbert, adhering to his resolution formed 
several years ago not to make any more speeches of 
acceptance, a motion to adjourn was carried. At a 
subsequent meeting of the directors George E, Watson 
was reélected secretary. 








NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 
follows: 

Bids Opened June 22, 1914. 


ARTICLE. Quantity. Delivery at 
navy yard. Sch. 
Ash, white, first and 
seconds ........... 5,000 feet Washington, D.C. 6883 
Hickory, white....°.... 2,000 feet Washington, D.C. 6883 
Maple, white......... 13,000 feet Washington, D.C. 6883 


Pine, Va., N. C., yellow.Miscellaneous. Washington, D.C. 6883 
Pine, white, Nos. 


WIG BG sine a heen aha gis 44,000 feet Washington, D.C. 6883 
Poplar, yellow........80 000 feet Washington, D.C. 6883 
MOO oie 536: o e-ssece ..- 15,000 feet Washington, D.C. 6883 


Schedules may be obtained by addressing the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., giving the number of the schedule wanted. 


————e—eeeeeeeeeeeeeas 


ZENTARO KAWASE, professor of forestry at the Im- 
perial University of Tokio, Japan, has been making a 
tour of the national forests of this country to learn the 
Government’s methods of selling timber and: of refor 
estation. 
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THE COMMISSION AND THE TAP LINES. 





Members Have Nothing to Say Regarding Recent Court Decision—Sugges- 
tion Made That Lines Agree on a Test Case. 





WaAsHINGTON, D. C., June 10.—Officially the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has nothing to say about 
the tap-line cases with reference to the recent decision 
of the United States Supreme Court. Furthermore, it 
is said, there is no prospect that the commission will take 
any action with reference to these cases on its own 
initiative. The subject was thoroughly discussed at the 
conference of the commission this week, and the con- 
clusion was reached that the commission has nothing be- 
fore it, with regard to taplines; that the case was closed, 
so far as the commission is concerned, by the decree of 
the Supreme Court, affirming the order of the commerce 
court, and that the matter must again be brought to 
its attention before any further action can be taken. 

At first the commission had intended to make a state- 
ment with reference to the tap-line cases, after it had 
studied the opinion of the Supreme Court. After full 
consideration of that opinion, however, the commission 
reached the conclusion that it was a perfectly simple 
and clear statement of the situation, and that it leaves 
nothing for the commission to say. Of course the five 
cases that were decided by the court were test cases, and 
the decree of the commerce court applied only to those 
five roads, but the commission recognizes that the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court covered the broad principle 
applicable to all the taplines of the lumber industry, 
where conditions are substantially the same as on the 
five lines in question, and as the commission views the 
matter, the Supreme Court’s decision must be applied to 
all the lines embraced in the order of October, 1912. 

But, while the commission will not make an official 
statement, it can be said without the violation of any 
confidence that the commission stands ready to take up 
the question of approving allowances by the trunk lines 
to the taplines, for all traffic, according to the ruling 
of the Supreme Court, just as soon as the matter is 
officially brought to its attention. It is recognized that 
the matter of fixing through routes, joint rates, milling- 
in-transit rates and other allowances is a question of 
contract between the trunk lines and the taplines. The 
commission’s authority begins after these contracts have 
been entered into, and the various rate adjustments and 
allowances have been filed. Then, according to the 
established custom of the commission, which was affirmed 
by the high court, the commission may pass judgment 
upon the reasonableness of the divisions, and indicate 
what a proper allowance for the taplines should be. These 
reasonable and proper allowances can be established by 
order of the commission. 

The commission, of course, understands that it will 
be a long, tedious and expensive process if each one of 
the 119 short lines should file a separate petition with 
the commission for the reéstablishment of through routes 
and joint rates with the trunk lines. It would be an in- 
terminable process to take up each case separately and 
would entail untold delay. It is therefore suggested, 
not by the commission, but by those who undoubtedly 
know the attitude of mind of the commissioners, that a 
great saving of time would be accomplished if all the 
taplines affected by the order of October, 1912, and the 
trunk lines which were the principal defendants in the 
tap-line case, should agree upon a test case to be brought 
before the commission, upon which the commission could 
decide and establish a basis for divisions between the 
so-called taplines and their trunk line connections. By 
this process, it is believed, relief could speedily be 
granted to the taplines and they could begin to reap the 
benefit of the Supreme Court’s decision in their favor. 


Trunk Lines to Take the Initiative. 


It is understood, of course, that the trunk lines will 
in a way have to take the initiative, for they will have 
to agree to give the taplines divisions, either on the old 
basis in force before the commission entered its order, 
or on some new basis, before the taplines can bring the 
matter to the attention of the commission. It is believed 
in some circles here that the making of these new con- 
tracts with the trunk lines will be a matter of consid- 
erable negotiation as the taplines will undoubtedly put 
in claims for allowances on account of services per- 
formed in connection with the transportation of the logs 
and lumber and other commodities for the proprietary 
companies, during the time such allowances have been 
suspended. The trunk lines are expected to resist these 
claims and the negotiations with respect to such matters 
will be tied up with the negotiations for new through 
route and joint rate contracts. 

Some of the 119 taplines embraced in the original re- 
port of the commission are already authorized to par- 
ticipate in joint rates on traffic of the proprietary mills, 
as in the case of the following lines: Warren & Ouachita 
Valley Railway; El Dorado & Wesson Railway; Thorn- 
ton & Alexandria Railway; Fourche River Valley & In- 
dian Territory Railway; Prescott & Northwestern Rail- 
road; Crittenden Railroad; North Louisiana & Gulf 
Railroad; Arkansas Southeastern Railroad; Red River & 
Gulf Railroad; Tremont & Gulf Railroad; Nacogdoches 
& Southeastern Railroad; Texas Southeastern Railroad; 
Shreveport, Houston & Gulf Railroad; Groveton, Lufkin 
& Northern Railway; Trinity Valley & Northern Rail- 
way; Trinity Valley Southern Railroad; Caro Northern 
Railway; Butler County Railroad; Deering Southwestern 
Railway; Mississippi Valley Railway; and Paragould & 
Memphis Railway. 

These roads have contracts with the trunk lines and 
are permitted by the commission to have through route 


2 


and joint rate arrangements on yellow pine lumber and 
articles taking the same rates, from points on their 
lines provided the rates ‘‘do not exceed the current 
rates in effect from junction points.’’ With respect 
to the divisions or allowances on traffic of the proprie- 
tary company, the commission fixed certain maximums, 
The court set aside these maximums relating to the pro- 
proprietary traffic in the case of the Butler County 
Railroad, and therefore new arrangements will have to be 
entered into with respect to that traffic. 

The other roads which were permitted to have through 
route and joint rate arrangements with the trunk line 
connections are: Saline River Railway; Doniphan, Ken- 
sett & Searcy Railway; Memphis, Dallas & Gulf; De- 
Queen & Eastern; Central Railway Company of Arkansas; 
Gulf & Sabine River; Sibley, Lake Bisteneau & South- 
ern; Timpson & Henderson Railway; Moscow, Camden & 
San Augustine Railway; Salem, Winona & Southern; 
Fernwood & Gulf; New Orleans, Natalbany & Natchez; 
Alabama Central and the Washington & Choctaw Rail- 
way. 

The commission has made several supplemental orders 
with respect to a number of these roads, after hearings, 
in which higher divisions were granted than those al- 
lowed in the original orders. 





TRUNK LINES CONFER ON TAP-LINE CASE. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 11.—The chief traffic officials 
of the southwestern trunk lines held an informal con- 
ference Wednesday in the general offices of the Frisco 
railroad to consider the relations between the trunk lines 
and the tap lines affected by the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court. Several tap lines have 
made application for rates and divisions but the trunk 
line officials reached the conclusion that the whole situa- 
tion awaits an expression or ruling on the part of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission defining the basis or 
proper amount and other features that come within the 
scope and authority of the commission. Until the com- 
mission is heard from nothing will be done. 





GRAND RAPIDS AND INDIANA RAILWAY Caspg, 
GRAND Rapips, Micu., June 9.—The Supreme Court 
of the United States today refused an application for 
review of the decision fining the Grand Rapids & Indiang 
Railway Company for granting rebates to lumber com. 
panies. This marks the finish of a Government prosecy. 
tion that created considerable interest here in the days jt 
held the attention of the United States district court, 
There remains nothing to do but for the various de. 
fendants to pay their part of the fines assessed. 

Two years ago suit was brought against the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana Railroad and several local lumber 
companies for giving and receiving rebates on shipments 
of lumber in violation of the interstate commerce lay, 
The lumber was shipped in here from the north and 
shipped out to various points throughout the country as 
one shipment. The road and the companies were in. 
dicted, the railroad on fourteen counts, the lumber com. 
panies on from one to five counts. Three counts were 
found against the Nichols & Cox Lumber Company, and 
five against the Dennis Lumber Company. The remain. 
ing companies, the A. L. Dennis Salt & Lumber Com. 
pany, the Warner-Newton Lumber Company and the 
Van Keulen & Winchester Lumber Company, agreed 
to abide by the decision of the court, and their cases 
went to court with the first two named lumber company 
defendants and with the Grand Rapids & Indiana road, 

In the United States district court the indictments 
were sustained and the several defendants were fined 
$1,000 on each count. The case was taken to the United 
States circuit court of appeals, where the decision was 
sustained. On May 25, 1914, the case was taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States by James H. Camp- 
bell, general counsel of the Grand Rapids & Indiana 
road, on a petition for a review of the decision of the 
lower courts, with the result that the petition was re. 
fused. Now all defendants will pay their fines at the 
rate of $1,000 a count. 





FOURTEEN KITTENS PROMISED. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., June 8.—J. Donner, sales manager 
for the Bolinger Lumber Company, and J. 8. Moore, 
head of the J. S. Moore Lumber Company, acting as 
finance committee, are going ahead successfully with plans 
for a big Hoo-Hoo concatenation June 27. Vaudeville 
numbers are to be given at the ‘‘session on the roof’ 
following the initiation. Fourteen kittens so far have 
been promised. K. A. Moore, of New Orleans, who rep- 
resents the New York Central Lines, will be on hand with 
two kittens from New Orleans. 





NATIONAL VENEER AND PANEL MANUFACTURERS MEET. 


The preservation of logs from rot either by mechan- 
ical or chemical means was an important subject of 
discussion at the semiannual meeting of the National 
Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association at the 
Auditorium Hotel in Chicago, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 9 and 10. 

George Henke, of New York city, opened the subject 
of log preservation. 

S. B. Anderson, of Memphis, Tenn., referred to the 
report on log preservation prepared by the technical 
research committee of the Gum Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and presented at its convention at 
Memphis, May 19 and 20. He said that its principal 
suggestion was that logs, to be preserved from rotting, 
must be covered with some substance immediately after 
cutting and before fungi has had an opportunity to 
operate. Logs should be manufactured as soon as 
possible after they have been cut. 

O. C. Lemke, of Wausau, Wis., said that to prevent 
rotting and checking he sawed his logs as soon as 
possible. He had found various applications would 
prevent end-checking and splitting but nothing but 
prompt cutting would stop rot. He believed the latter 
was caused by sap working out from the ends through 
the preservative. Logs lying in the woods from Octo- 
ber to December will often dry rot two feet in the end. 
©. T. Jarrell, of Humboldt, Tenn., said he had never 
found a successful remedy for rotting except prompt 
cutting. 

On motion President Lord appointed a committee of 
three to investigate the question. A. E, Gorham, of 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., pointed out that if members would 
purchase according to their needs there would be less 
deterioration of logs in stock. 

President B. W. Lord, of Burnside, Ky., in his address 
paid tribute to the value of the cost accounting investi- 
gation that had been conducted by the veneer and 
panel manufacturers and said it has resulted in more 
fair and uniform quotations. He said that some trouble 
had oceurred in veneer inspection but attributed it in 
part to inadequate instruction of inspectors. President 
Lord also conmplimented the work of J. W. Roach, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., the traveling representative of the 
organization. The president especially urged members 
not to drop their association affiliation with the idea of 
reducing expenses, as the organization is needed in dull 
times worse than in any other. He deprecated cut prices 
as, he said, eut prices often mean also cut grades, result- 
ing in dissatisfaction. 

Secretary E. H. Defebaugh, of Chicago, stated that 
the box business is in good shape. There is little specu- 
lative buying of veneers. Secretary Defebaugh in- 
dorsed the work of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, which, he said, should have 
the support of every business man, for it is an organi- 
zation of sufficient magnitude to demand respect from 
the law makers. Reporting for the treasurer, Mr. De- 


febaugh showed that the association is in good financial 
condition. 

The business situation was discussed by the members 
and it was stated that not much quartered oak is being 
taken by furniture buyers. The lack of information 
as to stocks and cuts of their mills was indicated but 
it developed that the members themselves were tardy 
about supplying this information. ‘ 

A. M. Cleveland, president of the National Basket & 
Fruit Manufacturers’ Association, addressed the con- 
vention by invitation. The association also listened to 
a representative of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, who extended an invitation to meet in San 
Francisco in 1915. 

After some discussion of lumber and veneer drying 
methods G, A. Bell, of Illmo, Mo., called attention to 
a request from the wire-bound box manufacturers 
for a joint discussion of inspection rules on wire-bound 
box stock. Mr. Gorham did not think the general 
classification committee should recommend all rules 
but that the various clubs should submit rules to a 
general committee. On motion of C. T. Jarrell, the 
clubs were instructed to submit such rules for report 
hy the committee at the December convention. 

Inquiry was made as to the omission from the rule 
for rotary veneer log run which said that each sheet, 
in face stock, should cut 75 percent clear in cutting 
6 x 24 inches or better. Assistant Secretary Howard 
S. Young, of Indianapolis, Ind., said he believed this 
had been omitted from the rules by typographical 
error. 

Secretary Defebaugh reported extemporaneously for 
the railroad committee and referred to the good work 
done by the subcommittee of the lumber committee of 
the general classification committee in the matter of 
changes of classification. He believed the veneer men 
should keep in touch with this subject and that the 
association should have a traffic man to work in its 
interest. It was argued that classification should be 
based on valuation instead of thickness. The matter 
of the employment of a traffic man was referred to the 
railroad classification committee. 

Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, 
addressed the convention and discussed the relation of 
business to the government. He particularly referred 
to the exemption granted labor unions and farmers’ 
organizations from the operation of the Clayton bill 
and attributed it to the power of the vote of those 
two elements in the Nation. He predicted that the 
time would come when labor would be compelled to 
confer with the national business organization rather 
than to fight the individual business man and that then 
would come practical arbitration. 

The entertainment features of the convention were 
afforded by a banquet and cabaret at the South Shore 
Country Club attended by sixty. It was a very enjoy 
able affair. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 








June 15-17—American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ 


\ssociation, Greenbrier Hotel, 
a. Annual meeting, 

June 18, 19—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Hotel 

tatler, Buffalo, Annual meeting. 

June 19—North Central Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
jation, Hannibal, Mo. 

Ju 19, 20—-Northwestern Association of Box Manufacty 
spokane, Wash. Semiannual meeting. 

June 380-July 4—American Society for 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

July 8, 9—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, The Kit- 
tatinny, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. Semiannual me eting. 

July 9, 10—American Forestry Association, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Midsummer meeting. 


White Sulphur Springs, W. 


Asso- 


Testing Materials, 


August 18-20—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting. 

August 27-29—Pacific Logging Congress, Bellingham, Wash. 
Annual meeting. 

September 2-4—Canadian Forestry Association, Halifax, N. S. 
Annual. 

September 7-12—Hoo-Hoo Annual and lumbermen’s “get- 
together” meeting, Winnipeg, Man. 

July 21, 1915—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacifie 


international Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Annual. 





DIRECTORS OF PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS’ 
ASSOCIATION MEET. 


PivTSBURGH, Pa., June 9.—An interesting meeting of 
the board of directors of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania was held last Thursday, 
at Connellville, Pa., it being the first gathering of the 
board since the annual convention in Pittsburgh in 
February. Eighteen members were present and, with 
lumbermen from surrounding territory, they discussed 
general trade conditions and association work with the 
result that new and healthful interest was aroused in 
the association, many old members renewing their mem- 
bership and new ones being brought in. 

Those present included President George N. Glass, 
Pittsburgh; Frank C. Lillo, Oakdale; A. J. Stewart, 
Washington; H. V. 8S. Lord, Pittsburgh; John Eicher, 
Scottdale; F. E. Moats, Monessen; J. C. Henry, South 





JUNIORS RECLAIMING CUTOVER LAND. 





Practical Agricultural School for Semidependent Boys Who Are Taught to Be 
Self-Reliant and Self-Supporting — Farming Possibilities. 





A lumberman who owns large stretches of cutover tim- 
ber land in Michigan recently said that he would be 
glad to give it away to escape paying taxes on it as it 
had no market value. Perhaps if that man knew that 
not far from Walhalla on the Pere Marquette, on cut- 
over land that has been the joke of Ludington farmers 
and business men because of its supposed worthlessness 


for cultivation, a little group of city boys, under in- 
telligent instruction, is raising fine crops through the 


application of modern scientific methods plus a knowl- 
edge of the character of the soil and its needs in fer- 
tilizers—perhaps that man would not be so willing to 
let his lumbered land go for the taxes. 

Chicago Junior, an agricultural school for semide- 
pendent city boys at Walhalla, Mason County, Michi- 
gan, is making a practical demonstration of the eul- 
tivable possibilities in cutover land, which will eventually 
mean the development of prosperous farms and com- 
munities where there are now neglected areas. The 
overcrowding of a comparatively few cities, the dearth 
of intelligent and scientifically trained farmers, the con- 
sequent poverty of many residents in those cities where 
labor is cheap and living high and the reverse of those 
conditions in the rural districts and smaller communi- 
ties constitute an acute problem the immediate solution 
of which is imperative. 

Chicago Junior is a long step in the right direction. 
It meets two needs: one is found in the many city 
boys, orphans or half-orphans in moderate circumstances, 
who, because of the lack of surveillance and guidance, 
are becoming demoralized on the streets of a large city; 
the other is voiced in the constant cry of the farmer 
for more men and, especially, men trained in modern 
scientific methods. 

The idea of, the school came to its superintendent, 
Major V. P. Randall, while he was physical director at 








differently. Any fruits that blossom after the leaves come 
out can be raised here. The time will come when land in 
Michigan will be valued ‘as high as in Illinois and Wis- 
consin and, I think, higher. 

As Chicago Junior is not only a school, but a home for 
boys who have no other, school keeps all the year around 
with no vacation to unsettle them. An excellent instructor 
teaches the regular English branches beside botany, civics 
and elementary agriculture. The school is part of the 
county system and is inspected by the public school super 
intendent, himself a practical farmer, and by a reputable 
physician engaged by Mr. Randall. The purpose of the 
educational work is to train these boys to become self-sup- 
porting citizens of high moral character, to encourage 
habits of concentration, industry and thrift; and to de- 
velop vigor and strength of mind and body. In all these 
they have a splendid example in their superintendent, 
who, to quote Judge Pinckney, is ‘‘the best equipped man 


in the United States for this particular work.’’ Four 
hours of the day are spent in the school house; four 


hours in summer and two in winter are devoted to out- 
door work adapted to the physical development of the 
boy. The rest of the time is given to recreation, and 
the boys do not know where work begins and play ends. 
They are learning in the actual doing everything of value 
to the farmer, from clearing wild land and «digging wells 


to mending tools and laying floors. Best of all, they 
are learning the value of codperation in the world’s 


work, 
The boys have adopted the commission form of govern- 


ment with a Mayor, Commissioners of Finance, Health, 
Police, Public Works, Fire and Life Saving. The rules 


of the school are the city ordinances and transgressors 
are punished by their own government, sometimes losing 
citizenship, which they must regain through good _ be- 
havior. 


Major Randall advises but he has no need to pun- 














SCHOOL HOUSE AND PRACTICAL ACTIVITIES OF PUPILS AT THE CHICAGO JUNIOR SCHOOL, WALHALLA, MASON COUNTY, MICHIGAN. 





Connellsville; W. S. Meyer, W. L. Whipkey and A. M. 
Haines, of Connellsville. 

The business session of the board was held in the 
chamber of commerce rooms, and a luncheon was served 
the visiting members in a tea room of the borough. 
The members of the board announced that they would 
continue to hold their meetings over the entire terri- 
tory in which the association operates, during the com- 
ing summer and fall, as the method of distributing the 
monthly meetings in this wav has been of vast benefit 
to the general membership and has inspired new and 
lasting interest in the organization. 





COLUMBIA RIVER LOGGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 6.—The Columbia River Log- 
gers’ Association held its regular monthly meeting here 
this afternoon. The attendance was light. President 
J. S. O’Gorman occupied the chair. The most impor- 
tant feature brought before the meeting was the urging 
of members to attend the meeting of the Pacifie Coast 
Loggers’ Association to be held at Aberdeen, Wash., 
Saturday, June 13. At that meeting the question of 
establishing permanent headquarters and employing a 
regular secretary will be discussed fully. This matter 
Was suggested at the last meeting of the association 
three months ago in Portland by H. C. Clair, of the 
Columbia River Loggers’ Association. 

A survey of conditions among the logging camps re- 
veals the fact that there is absolutely no surplus of 
logs in the water and that a shortage is probable unless 
prices shall advance sufficiently to warrant the operation 
of camps on a large scale. For the present many camps 
are operating only to half capacity, the low prices being 
such as to barely cover the cost of operation and the 
price of stumpage, it is said. 

Loggers believe, however, that the bottom 

arket has been reached and that there will 

naterial improvement during the summer. 


of the 
be a 





TO ATTEND BEAUMONT CONCATENATION. 

Houston, TEx., June 8.—A large delegation of Hous- 
‘on Hoo-Hoo will attend the concatenation in Beaumont 
ou the Fourth of July, and will participate in the par- 


ade of July 3. The boys are counting on a lively time. 


Glenwood School, Glenwood, Ill. He saw that no exist- 
ing institution reached this class of mentally and physic- 
ally normal boys in such a way as to make them skilled 
in productive labor; boys whose self-respecting parent 
or guardian could pay a part of the child’s expenses and 
would not be willing to depend on charity. An agricul- 
tural school seemed the fittest instrument toward meet- 
ing the very apparent need of both city and country. 
He succeeded in interesting several Chicago people in 
his project and, on Memorial Day of last year, he started 
in with two boys in a tent on land donated for the school, 
their first act being to erect a pole and run up the 
flag. During the summer the number increased to nine 
and two frame buildings for school and living purposes 
were erected with the help of the pupils. There are now 
seventeen boys in residence and others are awaiting the 
building of another cottage. The school is incorporated 
in Illinois, licensed in Michigan and managed by a 
board of trustees in Chicago, representing an association 
of contributors. 

The 120 acres of school land border a spring-fed lake 
over a mile long; its soil is sand loam with a clay sub- 
soil and large quantities of marl in easy access to fill the 
need for lime fertilization. 
facilities to large cities its location is especially good 


for poultry raising, dairying, truck gardening and fruit 
The 
price of similar land in Illinois was found to be prohibi- 
C. C. Dodge, principal of the Mitchell school in 
Chicago and W. C. Dodge, district superintendent, own 
farms adjoining Chicago Junior and have been raising 
large crops of diyerse kinds for the last five years, prov- 
Mr. C. C. Dodge 


growing and the soil is adapted to all of these. 


tive. 


ing the value of intelligent rotation. 
says of the soil: 


It belongs to the late glaciation, 


plant food minerals, namely, potash, phosphorus, 
others. 
clover, cowpeas, alfalfa and winter vetch. 
in potassium than the best Illinois soil 
same in phosphorus. 
fruit growing than northern Illinois because, 


to be frosts as early in the autumn. 


Because of direct shipping 


contemporaneous with 
that of Wisconsin, which extends well down into northeast- 
ern Illinois and is the richest Illinois soil in the necessary 
iron and 
This part of Michigan is deficient in nitrates, but 
the nitrogen can easily be supplied in the soil by raising 
The soil is richer 
and averages the 
The climate is more advantageous to 
while the sea- 
sons are not shorter, they are later and there are not apt 
Because of this dif- 
ference in climate the farming must be handled somewhat 


ish; the boys attend to that with remarkable wisdom. 

The aim of the school is to make the farm eventually 
pay all of its expenses; last year 35 acres were cleared 
and several hundred grape vines, berry bushes and plants 
set out. Clearing operations were continued through the 
winter and 50 acres are now ready for cultivation. Last 
year the farmer and boys raised some of the finest vege- 
tables for miles around. The land is crying for more 
busy, healthy, happy little workers, such as these city 
boys. who have improved both physically and mentally 
to a marvelous extent since they arrived in Chicago 
Junior. 

As a rule, the parent or guardian pays a certain sum 
toward the boy’s expenses and supplies the clothing. In 
addition the boy is required to earn one dollar a week 
toward his board by means of a system of credits awarded 
for work well performed or for some particular evidence 
of merit. The boy is taught that the world does not owe 
him a living, but is entitled to a return for his living. 
Even the youngest boy may work up into the highest effti- 
ciency class by tle conscientious performance of his tasks, 
however small they may be, and thus increase his bank 
account in school currency. Each boy receives a plot of 
ground for cultivation. Seeds and tools he may purchase 
with his savings and the farming instructor teaches him 
how to care for his plants. The crop belongs to him and 
he may sell it to the school or market it in the neighbor- 
hood. The proceeds he adds to his bank account and may 
be used as he wishes, either in the purchase of necessities 
or some form of pleasure, a boat-ride, the use of the tennis 
court or some other privilege. Thus he learns that every- 
thing has a price and that the highest form of character 
ean not be achieved in trying to get something for noth- 
ing; the loss of self-respect is too high a price to pay 
for anything. The boys are taught that what is done 
for them now through love for humanity is a trust im- 
posed upon them in order to develop that same love in 
them to be passed on to others whenever they can do so. 

Until the school is paying its own expenses through the 
development of its farm it will be largely dependent upon 
contributions, both for running expenses and for equip- 
ment and buildings. The trustees are business and pro- 
fessional men, well and favorably known. It is caleu- 
lated that four more years at the utmost will see the 
school indepeadent. 
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Certified 


Timber F-operties 


There was never a better 
time to look ahead for 
timber, than now. 

A few first-class timber proper- 
ties are coming to market at 


prices which will net large profits 
to the clear-headed, far-seeing, 


optimistic lumbermen or invest-+ 
ors. They are certified proper- 
ties of unquestionable value, 


thoroughly investigated by our 
engineers and_ representatives. 
Oak, Pine, Cypress and Gum in 
the south. Redwood, Cedar and 
Firs in the north-west. —Pulp- 
woods in eastern Canada. 


We solicit correspondence with 
bona fide buyers and investors 
confident that we shall be able 
to fulfill their requirements 
honestly and economically. 


100,000 acres Oak and Chestnut with 
mills built within three years in the most 
up-to-date manner, ready for operation. 
Will be sold at a great sacrifice. $250,000 
Cash required. 


For-sale: 


For-sale: 17,000 acres Gum and Cypress close to 


lew Orleans affording rail and water 
transportation. ither fee simple or 
stumpage. Reasonable terms or large 
discount for cash. 


Vitale & Rothery 


Forest Engineers 


527 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
a | 


H.M.SPAIN & Co. | ft 
SOUTHERN H 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 


LAND APPRAISALS H 
MEMPHIS, TENN. i 
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Ti b Reports include topographi- 
im er cal map, detailed estimates 
a and written report. 
Estimates GARDINER & HOWE, 

CLARENCE W. GRIFFITH, 


Engineers. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Dept. Mer. 
Porter Bldg. 








LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS AND OUTINGS | 





LADIES’ NIGHT AT ST. LOUIS CLUB. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 10.—The semiannual ladies’ 
night banquet of the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis 
was held at the Liederkranz Club, Tuesday night. There 
was a large attendance of the members and their ladies 
and a number of guests were also present. Although 
the evening was very warm, electric fans and the south- 
ern exposure of the club assisted in minimizing the dis- 
confit and a most enjoyable evening was spent. The 
entertainment was a dinner dance with a high class 
cabaret performance between each two courses. After the 


dinner, which began at 6:30, there was dancing and 
this continued, together with: the cabaret, until about 
11 o’clock. 


The following resolution, the. only business transacted, 
was offered and unanimously adopted: 

WueErgEAS, The board of freeholders of St. Louis has pre- 
pared and promulgated a new charter for the city of St. 
Louis, which was discussed before this club by Judge 
Selden P. Spencer and distributed in pamphlet form to the 
lumber fraternity of St. Louis;.and 

WHEREAS, It appears that this charter ” up to date and 
a progressive step in city government; be i 

Resolved, That the St. Louis po Pedlae Club hereby 
indorses the city charter and recommends to all lumbermen 
that they support it at the polls. 





CLUE MEMBERS HEAR TALK ON FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE RATES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 10.—Members of the Louisville 
Hardwood Club, who have been investigating the sub- 
ject of fire insurance rates, heard an interesting talk at 
their last week’s meeting on the subject of the Dean 
schedule. This method of rating lumber and other risks 
was explained to the hardwood men by Morris Nicholson, 
engineer for a local underwriting agency that handles a 
considerable number of lumber risks. Mr, Nicholson 
said that Louisville yards are rated on a schedule de- 
vised by the Louisville Board of Fire Underwriters some 
time ago, while the Dean schedule has been put into 
effect in many parts of the State outside of Louisville. 
It is known as the analytical schedule, and is regarded 
as the most scientific system yet devised for measur- 
ing the fire hazard. It was decided at the meeting to 
have a test comparison made of the application of the 
Dean and Louisville schedules to determine what the 
results of the adoption of the new system of rating would 
be. 

The effect of automatic sprinkler systems in sawmills 
was also gone into at the meeting. Owing to the fact 
that the use of sprinkler equipment makes a plant a pre- 
ferred risk, and gives it a much better rate than it would 
otherwise enjoy, many concerns which have sprinkled their 
mills are able to secure a reduced rate also on their lum- 
ber-yards, so that the latter really carry a rate out of 
proportion to the risk, and much lower than yards with- 
out mill exposures have. Several Louisville mills are 
sprinkled, and enjoy unusually low fire insurance rates 
as a result. 





MONTHLY MEETING PHILADELPHIA 
EXCHANGE, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 6.—As per the newly approved 
schedule for holding the meetings of the Lumbermen’s 
xchange of Philadelphia, the regular June meeting 
was held Thursday evening, June 4, following a supper 
which was served in Griffith Hall, at 6:30. In the 
absence of John E. Lloyd, chairman of the office and 
entertainment committee, ‘‘Genial Joe’’ Hyde became 
master of ceremonies, in which role he proved himself 
worthy of his title. 

Nearly fifty attended the supper and nearly all re- 
mained for the meeting, which was held in the Ex- 
change rooms. President William H. Fritz officiated. 
Samuel Roberts, chairman of the legislative committee, 
reported that the special subcommittee did not attend 
the trade cengress at Washington, as it was found after 
its appointment that the meeting was to be mainly for 
the expansion of foreign commerce. 

The office and entertainment committee announced 
that it was arranging a baseball game between the 
wholesalers and retailers, to be played some time this 
month, wiien the retailers hope to wipe out the sting 
of their defeat last year. 

Charles M. Chesnut, chairman of the special com- 
mittee appointed to visit the commercial museums of 
this city, made an interesting report in which he urged 
all lumbermen to familiarize themselves with this won- 
derful source of commercial information. Dr. Wilson, 
head of the museums, personally conducted a party of 
about forty, and they saw complete records of the 
commerce of the world as far back as 3800 B. C. He 
mentioned as an example the exhibit from the Philip- 
pine Islands, which included 300 specimens of native 
woods, with data on their qualities, their uses, rela- 
tive quantity, accessibility, price, ete. Twenty thou- 
sand specimens of foreign woods are not displayed 
beeause of lack of room. For the lumber exporter the 
museums can furnish a list of dealers in any desired 
country, with their rating and standing. There are 
lee tures every day on trade and commercial subjects, 
at which from two to five schools a week are repre- 
sented, so that all the school children get some of 
this education. The museums are anxious to give infor- 
mation, and Mr. Chesnut thought all should avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. 

A communication from the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States advised that under the new 
limited membership plan the exchange had _ been 
allotted five individual memberships, which were avail- 





able for members of the body individually. It was 
decided to notify all members, so that the opportu iity 
might not be passed. 


nw 





NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., June 8.—Plans for a friendly in- 
vasion of the northern and eastern lumber markets by 
the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club were completed at the 
regular weekly meeting held Tuesday in the private lin- 
ing room of the Commercial Club. The meeting, which 
was largely attended and presided over by Presi: ent 
Henderson Baker, was preceded by the usual luncheon, 

The enthusiasm that the proposed trip has aroused 
among local lumbermen has far exceeded the hopes of 
those who have been most active in making the move- 
ment a success. It is probable that two special cars 
will be needed to convey the lumbermen and their wives 
on the trip. The lumbermen expect to leave Nashville 
June 14, and although the proposed itinerary will ca Ty 
them through several of the large eastern markets in‘ 
terest will center in the visits to Detroit and Buffalo. 

Among representatives of the more prominent ojel- 
ators in Nashville who will make the trip with their 
families are Thomas Leseur, of John B. Ransom & (0.; 
Charles E. Hunt, and T. E. Washington, of Hunt, Wash- 
ington & Smith; Hamilton Love, of Love, Boyd & (o.; 
Henderson Baker, of Baker, Jacobs & Co.; and Harold 
Greene, of Davidson, Hicks & Greene. A. J. Sims, of 
the Laurel Cove Lumber Company, at Spencer, Tenn., 
has also signified his intention of accompanying the local 
lumbermen on the trip. 

The fact that the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railroad has filed a tariff on barrels and boxes from 
Chattanooga to Nashville raising the present rate of 9 
cents to 11 cents was brought to the attention of the 
elib. It is not thought likely that any action in the 
nature of a protest against this rate, will be made by 
the club. 

Trading on the floor was only fair. 





EVANSVILLE CLUB IN OUTING. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., June 10.—The annual mid-summer 
outing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held on 
the steamer John S. Hopkins on the Ohio River here 
yesterday and was the most successful ever pulled off by 
the club. There were 168 people on the boat, the mem- 
bers of the club having taken along the members of 
their families and friends. The steamer left here at 
3 o’clock in the afternoon and a trip was made to the 
new Government dam that is being constructed across 
the Ohio River seventeen miles below this city. Re 
turning the boat went several miles up the river. Every 
thing went merrily on the boat and President Daniel A. 
Wertz and Secretary George O. Worland saw to it that 
the excursionists had a good time. The steamer was 
gayly decorated with flags and bunting. 

Many of the local hardwood manufacturers as well 
as the retail dealers closed their places of business for 
the afternoon in order to let the members of their office 
force get away for the day. Dinner was served on the 
boat between 6 and 8 o’clock in the evening, the service 
being in charge of a well known caterer from this city. 
Continuous refreshments were served during the after- 
noon and evening. A first-class orchestra was on board 
and dancing was enjoyed by the old as well as the young, 
the prize for the most graceful dancer going to D. B. 
MacLaren, of the D. B. MacLaren Lumber Company. 

The menu cards designed by Secretary Worland were 
beauties. They were made of veneered lumber and on 
the back of the card was a sketch of the members of the 
Evansville Lumbermen’s Club drawn by a local car- 
toonist. 

President Wertz and Secretary Worland were assisted 
in entertaining the guests by W. W. Halloran, Joe 
Waltman, Paul Luhring, Elmer Luhring, Charles A. 
Wolflin, Claude Maley, Thomas Christian, Bedna Young, 
Frank Cutsinger, D. B. MacLaren, Charles W. Talge, 
Thomas Hanley, William Partington, Myrtis Taylor, 
Samuel Burgess and others. Practically the entire mem- 
bership of the club was represented on the boat. 

Secretary Worland announced during the trip that 
there would be no more meetings of the Evansville Lum- 
bermen’s Club during the hot weather, the next meeting 
to be held on the first Tuesday night in September. 





STANDING COMMITTEES LUMBERMEN’S CLUB 
OF CINCINNATI. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 8.—The list of standing com- 
mittees of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati for 1914- 
15 is as follows: 


Entertainment—J. A. Bolser, chairman; H. R. Browne, 
George W. Hand, William G. Layer, Roy Thompson. 
, F. Shiels, chairman ; R. Bartlett, J. S. 
Zoller, F. K. Roaman, R. F. William 
River and Rail—W. J. Eckman, chairman ; B. F. Dulweber, 
J. R. Davidson, John Byrns, J 
Arbitration—S. W. Richey, chatrcann ; “0. FE. Robinson, W. 
E. Heyser, W. S. Probst, J. P. Baker. 
Inspection—W. E. Talbert, chairman; Harry Mead, Fred 
Conn, George Littleford, H. Akin. 
Transportation—W. Duhlmeier, ‘chairman; F. W. Mowbray, 
Byrns, J. R. Taylor, O. C. Stratemeyer. 
Statistics—B. J. Thoman, chairman; J. M. Menzies, Wil- 
liam Shrimpton, W. W. Stone, V. B. Kirkpatrick. ; 
Credit—C. C. Hagemeyer, chairman; Earl Hart, H. J. 
Pheister, B. A. Kipp, D. H. 
Gilbert, L. G. 


Moul. 
J. Watt rehen, chairman; R. lL. 
Gates, A. V. Jackson, Mr. Brandeburg. 

Law and Insurance—G. M. aeaee ‘chairman; S. G. Boyd, 
Charles Meyers, W. E. Johns, C. G. Trimble. 

Booster—H. R. Browne, chairman; F. K. Rodman, H. A. 
Hollowell. 
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| _NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MPHIS, TENN., June 9.—J.*H. Townshend, general 
manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Bureau, has 
returned from St. Louis where he had charge of the case 
ot ‘he lumbermen at the hearing in connection with the 
proposed advance of 1 to 3 cents in rates on hardwood 
juaber shipments affecting Memphis and points in 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and 
North and South Dakota. This covered practically a 
week, 

The new oftices of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association on the thirteenth floor of the Bank of Com- 
meree & Trust Company Building will be ready for occu- 
pancy in a short time, possibly within the next two or three 
eoks. They are now nearing completion and when finished 
1y will be the handsomest of their kind in the South. 





rhe interior finish is altogether of specially selected, highly 
figured red gum and the furniture and, as far as possible, the 
fixtures are made of the same material. ‘This course:«has 
been pursued in order that those having business with the 
oflicials of the association may see for themselves just what 
can be accomplished with this material for interior finish 
and for the manufacture of furniture and cabinet articles. 
It was the intention of Secretary John M. Pritchard and his 
helpers that the suites of rooms should be a living embodi- 
ment of the possibilities of red gum and it is expected that 
they will prove a distinct advertisement for the lumber the 
association has set itself the task of boosting in every legiti- 
mate way. Contractors, architects, prospective builders, con- 
sumers of gum and others will be asked to visit the rooms 
whenever possible and the plan pursued will do much toward 
keeping red gum before those who may become users thereof, 

The Tennessee Retail Furniture Dealers’ Association will 
hold its annual in Memphis beginning Thursday of this week. 
The convention will last for two days but the time will be 
filled with a great deal of business and not a little pleasure. 

The Frisco has already begun work in the Memphis terri- 
tory that is giving employment to about 1,500 men and that 
will require an expenditure of approximately $1,000,000. 
This consists of the laying of 40 miles of the track on the 
line between Memphis and Birmingham with 90-pound rails 
and the raising of the grade of the Memphis-Kansas City line 
between the bridge here and Thayer, Mo., to a height such 
that future floods will not interfere with operations. 

Plans are being rapidly completed by the Morgan En- 
gineering Company, Memphis, for reclamation through a 
drainage system of about 350,000 acres of land in the Yazoo 
Delta along Coldwater River. 

Weather conditions continue favorable for logging opera- 
tions. Searcity of labor is largely responsible for the small 
amount of timber recently gotten out. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 8.—This section has been vis- 
ited during the last ten days by a severe hot spell and 
the indications are for early Summer vacations as busi- 
ness is so light lumbermen are not inclined to make much 
effort when the chances are so poor for success. Many 
dealers are of the opinion that ordering will be hand to 
mouth for the next three months at least but do think 
there will be some improvement as fall approaches. They 
expect to find some of the present proposed and already 
enacted laws in full force by that time and that what- 
ever adjustment shall take place will be for the better. 

If the railroads get an increase in freight rates and 
they do their part by reémployment of many of their 
unemployed and begin ordering lumber of all _ kinds 
for much needed improvement there is bound to be a 
betterment in the situation. At hardwood manufacturing 
points logs are not abundant, but the miils are running and 
operators claim to have a fair call for their product. The 
yellow pine industry is gradually getting better as to demand 
but prices remain at low levels. Retailers are buying only 
for present needs and do not expect any advances to amount 
to anything. The carpenters’ strike is still on so far as the 
carpenters are concerned, but the master builders have 
declared for an open shop and are going ahead with what 
work they have with nonunion labor. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, June 8.—Trade was rather active 
last week despite the business depression. Demand from 
deslers has been good and factories are also buying a 
little better. On the whole the tone of the market is 
satisfactory and prospects are improving. 

In tiie hardwood trade conditions are probably the 

hest. Demand from retailers is fairly good both for 
immediate and deferred delivery. Retailers’ stocks are rather 
short and they are not disposed to increase them under the 
circumstances... Building operations are active and this 
provides an outlet for a considerable quantity of lumber. 
_ Yellow pine is still quiet and there are no indications for 
improvement in the immediate future. Dealers’ stocks are 
short but they are not inclined to increase them under 
present conditions. .In this branch of the trade building 
operations are helping the market. Prices are irregular and 
shading is becoming the rule, especially in certain items. 
Dry stocks are pientiful in many places and shipments are 
coming out promptly. 

Cypress is holding its own. Hemlock and other woods 
ire moving well. On the whole the trade is satisfactory and 
lumbermen are proceeding conservatively. 

The Linkenheil Planing Company has been awarded a 
contract for the erection of a $10,000 picture theater. 

_k. W. Horton, sales manager for the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
‘ompany, says trade is holding up well in hardwoods. W. M. 
Xitter has returned from a short business trip in the South. 
_ Thaddeus Troy, who purchased the plant of the Scioto Box 
‘ompany at receiver’s sale some time ago, has not placed the 
plant in operation but is trying to dispose of it. The plant 
s ithe only cigar box making concern in the Buckeye capital. 

‘he Columbus Home Products Exposition opened today 
vith every prospect of success. Manufacturers of wooden 

pecialties are prominent in the list of exhibitors. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, Inp., June 8.—Trade has been fairly 
«tive during the last ten days although orders have not 
shed in and there has been little or no buying for 
ture delivery, Mills are being operated full time and 
nanufacturers look for improvement in business in a 
ew weeks. The harvesting of wheat will start in a few 
‘ays and the general opinion is that there will be a 
vicking up in trade in all lines when the new wheat crop 
1s moved. Indications point to the largest yield of wheat in 
Pi vn Indiana in many years. Warm weather the last 
n days has caused the grain to ripen more rapidly. Manu- 


facturers report that they are getting plenty of logs to keep 
the mills busy. Collections are a shade better than a month 
ago and prices on the best grades of hardwood are holding 
firm and no cutting or slashing in prices is looked for this 
summer. It is expected that furniture manufacturers will 
buy considerable lumber during the next month or two as 
stocks have been running low for some time. 

Last Friday night one of the most severe electrical storms 
in many months struck Evansville and vicinity and consider- 
able damage was done. Lightning struck the office near the 
sawmill of Maley & Wertz and for a while fire which broke 
out threatened the plant and lumber yards near by. The 
loss is less than $500, fully covered by insurance. 

George O. Worland, office manager for the Evansville 
Veneer Company, is back from a business trip through the 
southern States. He reports that lumber manufacturers as 
a rule are taking a more hopeful view of the trade situation 
and he expects to see business pick up considerably after 
July 1. Veneer manufacturers have had a fair business 
year up to this time although not as good as last. In fact 
there has been a cutting down in running expenses in most 
of the large plants and a policy of retrenchment has been 
followed. After the new wheat crop is moved it is expected 
things will be easier. Mr. Worland reports that the big 
planters in the South are looking for a large cotton crop and 
this portends better trade conditions in the South. 

The new factory of the Pioneer Pole & Shaft Company in~° 
this city which moved here from Oakland City several 
months ago, has started operations and fifty workmen are 
employed and by late this fall it is expected that the number 
of employees will be doubled. Most of the output of this 
new concern is taken over by the Hercules Buggy Company, 
of this city. 

Cc. W. Hunnicutt, of the C. W. Hunnicutt Lumber Com- 
pany, who recently returned from a business trip to northern 
Arkansas, says that the business outlook in that section is 
improving. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 8.—While the hardwood 
trade is exceedingly dull, and has been for the last 
month, the yellow pine trade is much better than it was 
believed it would be. The yellow pine situation is due 
to the unusually large number of building operations un- 
der way, plenty of money for building purposes inducing 
home and investment builders to push their building 
plans. Some of the local lumbermen say that the yellow 
pine trade is as good as if not better than it was at this 
time last year. Prices are comparatively steady and com- 
pare favorably with those of a year ago. 

It is expected that the publie service commission of 
Indiana will hand down a decision in a few days in the 
matter of permitting the trunk-line railroads to abolish 
compensation of so-called industrial railroads for handling 
in and outbound freight shipments inside the property of 
large industrial concerns. These industrial roads are owned, 
as a rule, by the manufacturing concern by whom they are 
employed. The trunk-line railroads recently filed new 
schedules setting aside the compensation of the industrial 
roads, but the commission suspended the new schedules 
pending hearings that have just been completed. 

Several hundred traveling salesmen were entertained last 
Saturday afternoon by the wholesale trade division of the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce at a ball game at the 
Federal ball park. The travelers marched to the grounds 
to the music of a brass band. A large number of lumber 
salesmen were in the party, all lines of industry being 
represented. 

The Marion County Board of Review, which appraises 
local corporations for taxation purposes, has begun its 
annual session. Thus far the board has shown a disposi- 
tion to make few changes from the assessments of last 
year. Lumber companies are to appear before the board 
during the coming week. The appraisement of E. C. Atkins 
& Co. has been fixed at $600,000, the same figure as last 
year. 

Bartholomew PD. Brooks, of the B. D. Brooks Lumber 
Company, has been elected general manager and treasurer 
of the United Ice Company. ‘This is a company recently 
formed by west side citizens. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 8.—Bailey & Koerner, Louis 
ville contractors, were awarded the general contract for 
the new boys’ high school building to be erected here, 
their bid being $216,000. A big contract will be let by 
this concern for the interior finish, the millwork to be of 
birch and plain white oak. The contractors will handle 
the installation themselves. 

The Louisville Cooperage Company is making arrange- 
ments for the establishment of a new stave and heading 
mill near Whitesburg, Ky., having under way negotiations 
for the purchase of a big boundary of white oak timber, It is 
now operating a mill at Blackey, in Letcher County. 

Lumbermen noted with interest that a Paducah sawmill 
concern was hit with an $8,500 verdict in favor of the estate 
of a sawyer who was killed while working in the mill. The 
verdict ‘is of special interest at present on account of the 
fact that a workmen’s compensation law has been enacted 
in this State. If the law were in effect now, the damages 
could not have been over $3,750, The measure is effective 
June 15, but the system is not operative until January 1, 
1915. <An effort is to be made by insurance companies to 
have the law declared unconstitutional. 

Herman Herren, thirteen years old, was arrested at Lex- 
ington, charged with arson. He is accused of setting fire to 
the planing-mill of the S. F. McCormick Lumber Company, 
which was totally destroyed, with $40,000 loss recently. 

Jenkins & Essex, Elizabethtown, lumbermen and building 
contractors, bave secured a number of contracts in Hodgen- 
ville, which is rebuilding its business district following a 
fire. 

The Ohio Valley Tie Company, of Louisville, is buying tim 
her in Letcher County and may put up a mill for the manu 
facture of crossties. 

. Isaac Bodkin has purchased a tract of timberland in Car 
lisle County, and will put up a sawmill. The timber amounts 
to 3,500,000 feet. 

The Mason Lumber Company, Maysville, is building a dry- 
kiln. 

The Stephenson Lumber Company, Charleston, W. Va., has 
bought 3,000 acres of timber near Daisy, Ky., and will build 
a sawmill. A narrow-gauge road will be built to connect 
with the Lexington & Eastern. 








FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 
ELKINS, W. VA., June 8.—The beginning of June 
finds some dealers and operators somewhat discouraged 
over present conditions in the lumber industry yet hope- 
ful that the next month or so will bring about an im- 
provement. The sluggishness of the lumber market is 
attributed by them to the uncertainty as to the decision 








An Anchor 
To Windward 


Many manufacturers 
of Lumber have 
drifted on the 
shoals of dissolu- 
tion because they 
did not have an 
anchor to wind- 
ward in the form 
of 


A Reserve 
Supply of Timber. 


If such possibility of 
danger confronts 
you, Now, right 
NOW, is your op- 
portune time to 
consult the factors 
in the tinberland 
business. 





Send for “Lumber User’s Guide No. 8,” 
which treats of the Special Values, Special 
Adaptabilities and Special Economies of 
Douglas Fir for all building purposes. 











James D. Lacey & Co. 
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Chicago, Ill., 1750 McCormick Building 
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in the freight rate increase. They are of the opinion 
that if the decision permits the increase there will be a 
restoration of business. General conditions they do at- 
tribute, however, to a mental feeling or state of mind 
more than to actual conditions. The mills in West Vir- 
ginia, however,.are all in operation and new develop- 
ments are under way. Cross tie dealers are considerably 
embarrassed by the large stock of ties which they are 
unable to get the railroads to take up. 

Luke brothers, who control the West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Company, made a personal inspection last week 
of their several plants in West Virginia, making the trip 
through the State in a special train. The plant at Cass was 
inspected first. The Davis plant was visited the second day, 
the party remaining only a few hours, going on to the plant 
at Luke. Sefore inspecting the three West Virginia plants 
the party stopped at the Covington (Va.) plant. In the party 
were David L. Luke, Thomas Luke, William A. Luke, John G. 
Luke, A. K. Luke, Chief Counsel George A. Nelson, F. G. 
TenBrock, John G. Anderson, manager of the Tyrone (Pa.) 
plant, and one other. 

EK. M. Bonner, of Parkersburg, president of the Diamond 
Lumber Company, of that city, is taking an interest and ac- 
tive part in the campaign for bonds to build a bridge across 
the Ohio to connect the cities of Belpre and 
Mr. Bonner has been one of the contributing factors in the 
growth of Parkersburg as a commercial center. 





THE Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at 
Washington, D. C., announces that it has in press a 
monograph on lumbering in the Philippines which will 
soon be ready for distribution at a nominal price. 








-*arkersburg. ° 





CLaRK L. PooLe & Co. 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN 


Timber Land Bonds 


Bank Floor, Westminster Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Further information gladly furnished upon 
request. 











TIMBER 
INVESTMENTS 


California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and British Columbia 


{ W.P.Ketcham | 


1014 Trust and Savings Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











Wm. S. Kelton & Company 


PUBLIC APPRAISERS. 


Appraisals for Insurance and Financial Purposes. 


Henry Building, - - Seattle, Wash. 











Sir Gilbert Parker says: 
‘The Woods’ 


has given me un- 
alloyed pleasure. It 
is a joy to get real, 
natural verse with 
the lilt and the 
charm of natural 
song. 


THE W@DS 


The literary man, 
the lumberman, the 
forester and all 
lovers of the out- 
of-doors unite in 
praising this new 
book by “the lum- 
berman poet.” 


“The Woods” should be in your library. It will 
be sent postpaid for $1 by the publisher. 


DOUGLAS MALLOCH 





American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 























CROP REPORTS CONTINUE ENCOURAGING. 


KANSAS. 
COURTLAND. 

The prospect for wheat is excellent; it is more unifurm 
than last year and the acreage is larger. Corn and oats 
iook good. Rains have put everything in fine shape. While 
business is quiet, with nothing to damage wheat, a great 
wave of prosperity should go over this country during sum- 
mer and fall. We hope for good crops and a great improve- 
ment in business. Fostrr LUMBER COMPANY. 

Con way. 

The crop condition in this district is as near perfect as can 
be. The farmers are figuring on getting from 20 to 35 bushels 
of wheat, as compared with 5 to 15 last year. The acreage 
is also much larger than last year, as most all of the stalk 
land was put to wheat. What corn we have here looks good 
but the acreage is very small, Prospects for building this fall 
are gocd. Conway LUMBER COMPANY. 

CULVER. 

The principal crop in this section is wheat. This is espe- 
cially true this year. The ground last fall was in excellent 
condition for planting wheat and as a result the acreage this 
year is very much in excess of last year. Very little corn 
was planted this spring. Next to wheat, alfalfa is the leading 
crop. The first crop of alfalfa is now being harvested and is 
first class in every respect. It is a little early perhaps to 
estimate the yield per acre for the wheat. Twenty-five bush- 
els is about the lowest we have heard, however, Old-timers 
tell us that they never saw a better prospect for a wheat 
crop. There is no comparison between this year and last, as 
1915 was sure an unlucky number for us. 

Incidental to good crops, of course, come prospects for busi- 
ness accordingly and indications are for a good lot of build- 
ing this fall in spite of the fact that it is going to take a 
good share of this year’s profits to square up the effects of 
the last year or two. 

LeipiGH & HAVENS LUMBER COMPANY. 


CUNNINGHAM, 
The writer has lived here for thirty-one years and the pres. 
ent wheat crop has the largest acreage and the best prospect 
for a “bumper” crop that have ever been experienced, Basing 
the average crop here at ‘100 per cent, the present crop under 
normal conditions will finish at the rate of 200 per cent, 
Not much corn or oats raised in this vicinity; we should 
judge that 90 per cent of the farming is wheat. 
The prospect for business is above normal. However, the 
finish of the present wheat crop will determine the build ng 
situation. HOWELL LUMBER COMPAN\ 


Burvicx, 
We have alfalfa and corn for main crops in this locality; 
also roughness for stock, as this is more of a stock country 
than anything else. We have had one of the best crop of 
alfalfa that we have ever raised, and corn is doing fine go 
far, but we need rain for the pastures badly. All blue stem 
grass was killed out last summer so now the pastures around 
here are in very bad shape. What little wheat is being raiseq 
is the best that has been produced for years and very lil ely 

more wheat will be sowed next fall. 
O. W. SUNDEE. 


TEXAS, 


SANTA ANNA. 
Crops are a little later than at this time last year, but the 
prospects are much better than then for the reason that we 
have a better underground season than we have had for years 
at this time of year. The small grain crop is better than it 
has been tor many years. The acreage is large, also. Cotton 
is a little backward but is doing fine. The acreage of cotton 
will be somewhat smaller than it was last year, owing to the 
large crop of small grain. Feed stuff is also looking fine, 

Cattle are fat and grass is good. 
LEEPER-CURD LUMBER COMPANY. 





Open for Experiences, 
Ideas, Questions 
and Opinions 





QUERY AND COMME 


What Would You Know? 
What Do You Know? 
Write Us About It. 





Manufacture of Quartered Oak Veneer. 

I understand there is a plant in New York City that can 
make quarter-cut veneer. That is, it first splits the log 
through the heart with a band saw, then the veneer is cut 
from the face of the log with a large knife beginning on the 
heart face. If you know of such a plant can you inform us 
where we can get catalogs of machinery for cutting veneer 
this way? 

[ Quartered veneer may be produced by either the veneer 
saw or the knife slicing machine by the proper presenta- 
tion of the log or flitch to the cutting tool. It does not 
require special machinery to produce quartered veneer 
any more than to produce quarter-sawed lumber. The 
best oak veneer is produced by sawing, a veneer saw usu- 
ally consisting of thin segments bolted to a central core 
of castiron. The saws are of a very thin gage at the 
edge, increasing rapidly in thickness toward the center. 
The central member or core is also very heavy, to pro- 
mote stiffness and prevent vibration. The saw has a 
plain surface on the side toward the log and on the other 
side, the slice of veneer, being very flexible, curves past 
the thick center of the saw. 

The veneer slicing process is more largely used for 
mahogany than for oak, although a good deal of the 
cheaper kinds of oak veneer is cut in this manner.— 
EDITOR. | 





Market for Excelsior. 

Will yon kindly advise where I could get a market for 
excelsior ? 

[The above inquiry comes from a Tennessee point. 
Manufacturers sell in large part to actual consumers, 
not much business being done through wholesalers or 
brokers. The inquirer has been furnished some addresses 
in Chicago, Cincinnati and other large points, but the 
market for excelsior depends largely upon its character 
and intended use. The better grades are used exten- 
sively for the manufacture of mattresses and for up- 
holsterers’ stuffing. Cheaper grades are largely used for 
packing various articles, competing with hay, straw, 
sawdust, ete. The quality of excelsior depends first upon 
the kind of wood from which it is manufactured, 
and second, upon the fineness or the number of teeth 
to the inch in the cutting combs.—EpITor. | 


- 





The Practical Manufacture of Charcoal. 


Can you give me knowledge of or put me in communica- 
tion with someone who could give me some general informa- 
tion concerning the production and consumption of char- 
coal? I desire to know if there are kilns manufactured for 
the burning of charcoal and where is the greatest market 
for this particular product made from the waste of mills 
und forest, with the view of obtaining such general infor- 
mation as would be necessary for the basis of organizing 
such an industry in this State. 





The above inquiry comes from a southern State. Large 
quantities of charcoal have in the past been manufactured 
in crude kilns or ovens, wasting all the other valuable 
elements of the wood and saving only the charcoal, that 
most indestructible portion of the wood which the tree 
obtains entirely from the atmosphere through the pores 
of its leaves in the form of carbonie dioxide. This meth- 
od of manufacturing charcoal is not commercially feasi- 
ble at the present time and never has been, except where 
there was a large local demand for the product, which 
has chiefly been in connection with the operation of iron 
and steel furnaces. It is the iron mines of Michigan 
which have developed the hardwood chemical industry of 
that State by giving a local market for the charcoal to 
help out the sale of wood alcohol, acetone or acetate of 
lime, tar and other products. 

Chareoal is used for many purposes, but for some of 
these the requirements are special and particular woods 


or particular processes of manufacture are necessary. In 
certain kinds of brownish or reddish gunpowder, for in- 
stance, charcoal is used which is made by steam heat at 
a temperature not exceeding 572 degrees from willow, 
alder and sometimes cottonwood, these woods producing 
a light reddish charcoal which ignites very quickly. The 
largest use of charcoal is in the refining of metal, al- 
though it is not used as extensively for this purpose as it 
unce was, It is also used by blacksmiths and, to a con- 
siderable extent, as a non-conducting material in the 
manufacture of refrigerators and cold storage structures, 
though cork board is now more generally used. It is 
also extensively used in the filtering not only of city 
water supplies, but more particularly various other 
liquids. In the refining of sugar charcoal is essential, 
but here a charcoal manufactured from bones instead of 
wood is chiefly employed. 

It may, however, be said of charcoal that because of 
its bulk and cheapness it can not profitably be trans- 
ported to a distant market and there must exist or be 
created a considerable local demand for it—not immedi- 
ately in the vicinity of the charcoal plant, perhaps, but 
within short shipping distances from it. 

The manufacture of charcoal, however, is merely one 
phase of modern methods of the utilization of wood 
vaste. Hardwoods are chiefly used for the typical de- 
structive distillation process, for wood alcohol and its 
associated products, while destructive distillation of 
southern pine usually looks chiefly to the recovery of tur- 
pentine, pine oil and tar, in addition to charcoal. Here 
a considerable portion of the wood is used as fuel, in- 
stead of as raw material for the retort. In order to 
distill wood running ten gallons of turpentine to the cord, 
it takes all the way from one to two and one-half cords 
of slabs to furnish the necessary heat for the process, 
with the incidental light and power needed. It is quite 
clear, therefore, that the operation itself will, if desired, 
consume all the chareoal as fuel, leaving only the other 
products for the market.—EbITor. | 





Lumber Shed for End Piling of Lumber. 

Will you kindly send us blue print of a lumber shed in 
which to end pile rough lumber. We intend to build a skele- 
ton shed similar to the construction used in Michigan to end 
pile white maple and white basswood. 

[The inquiry is published in the hope that some of 
our readers who have been using that method of piling 
will favor us with sketches showing the construction of 
the shed.—EDIToR. ] 





Mahogany as a Native Wood. 


Will you please advise me if there are any mahogany trees 
raised in the United States? I am under the impression that 
there is a small quantity grown in the United States, but am 
not sure, and therefore thought you would be in position to 
settle my doubt. x 

| There are several different botanical varieties of 
trees that are marketed as mahogany, some of them 
having only a distant botanical relationship to each 
other. The true mahogany, Swietenia mahogani, which 
grows to a large size in the Bahamas, West Indies, 
southern Mexico, Central America and Peru, is also to 
be found upon the Florida keys, chiefly Key Largo and 
Elliott’s Key. Here, however, it does not grow to the 
size and age necessary to give the finest tone and tex- 
ture to the wood, and there is little of it. It is called 
‘“madeira’’ wood locally, and is chiefly used for small 
boat building, for whieh, of course, it is excellent, the 
higher priced kinds of mahogany being widely used 
throughout the United States for decking and trim of 
the better kinds of canoes and rowboats, as well as ex- 
tensively in larger vessels.—EDIToR. | 
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| SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Although there is a slightly better tone to the sash, 
door and millwork situation, building requirements 
have been less active than was predicted earlier in the 
season. Factories as a general rule are not obliged to 
exert themselves to keep up with orders. Inquiries 
the Jast week have been of fair volume and there has 
been a little heavier call for small lots of stock goods. 
Special sizes are in good request, with the result that 
the estimating departments are kept busy. Some of 
the big stock goods manufacturers report accumulations 
at the factories, and while this is usual at this time 
of year it has assumed proportions which have had 
a slight effect in the range of prices. Competition is 
active and some shading is being done to secure the 
business. 

Following on the steps of the settlement of the brick 
makers’ strike last week factories in Chicago report a 
general improvement in trade conditions. The mill- 
work men are busily engaged on back orders and new 
inquiries are coming in in good volume. On the whole 
a feeling of security ‘and satisfaction as to the future 
predominates in this market. So far as the country 
trade is concerned demand is small, which is attributed 
in a measure to the absorption of farmers in their 
wheat harvest, and it will likely be a month or six 
weeks before there is much change in this respect. 

The building activity in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
continues heavy and there is considerable new work 
in sight. Figuring on special work is a favorite occu- 
pation of the sash and door men now and they have 
enough on hand to keep them busy. Country trade 
in the Northwest is rather quiet. 

The door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., report a pretty fair 
amount of business on hand this month and building is 
going ahead at about as good a rate as last year at 
this time. Permits show that a large number of frame 
houses are being put up and this is furnishing a good 
amount of business for most of the mills. It is ex- 
pected that business will continue on a fairly good 
scale through this month, as plans have been filed for 
a busy season. The cheaper class of doors is most in 
demand. 

Since resumption of work by the planing mills at Cin- 
cinnati last week there has been activity in the mill- 
work industry, but outside of catching up on account 
of the delay caused by the carpenters’ strike no real 
rush is on. Builders, principally the larger real estate 
development companies, are getting started and much 
is expected from that source during the balance of 
the year, as they are large consumers of millwork of all 
kinds. Later on, architects say, there will be more 
building of the better class of homes that call for 
much millwork of the special kind. The millwork 
manufacturers are fairly well satisfied with the situ- 
ation; prospects are good for at least an average sea- 
son from now on. 

At Toledo, Ohio, the sash and door trade continues to 
improve. Nice orders are coming in from the country 
dealers almost every day and dealers believe that it 
will not be long before trade will open up in fine shape. 
The country dealers also are optimistic in their views, 
so there seems to be no reason why a good summer 
business should not be enjoyed. City business con- 
tinues good. Glazed sash and doors and in fact all 
kinds of millwork are having a steady run, due to 
the number of residences that are being built. Prices 
are strong in both the country and the city, so the 
market is in a very satisfactory condition. 


A fairly satisfactory demand for sash and doors and 
millwork generally is reported from St. Louis, It is 
about the same that usually prevails at this season. 
The request for stock and odd sizes shows an increase. 
The demand comes mostly from the South and South- 
west, where building conditions are in pretty good 
shape. Local mills are kept fairly busy on home and 
out-of-town contracts and unless the strike conditions 
become more serious they will be kept running with- 
out any shutdown. 

Sash and door factories at Kansas City, Mo., say that 
trade has not been as large during the last week as it 
was a few weeks ago. They do not look for improvement 
until after harvest. They are not in the least discouraged 
and in the language of one of the big millmen, ‘‘ The 
business that is lost while every one is busy gathering 
the wheat will be more than made up for when it is sold 
and the money used to build better homes.’’ The sash 
and door factories are confident that they will have al! 
they can do a little later in the season. 

Better building weather conditions in the East lately 
have begun to help the sash and door demand, say 
Tacoma (Wash.) manufacturers. Reports from sales- 
men are that retail stocks continue very low. Crop 
prospects are reported good and better values should 
arrive with fall trade. Overproduction has been the 
bane of the door market and is still in evidence. 

There has been a slight improvement in the sash and 
millwork lines at San Francisco. Quite an amount of 
work has been done this year in connection with build- 
ings on the exposition site. Door manufacturing in San 
Francisco Bay territory is about as usual at this time 
of year. The mountain plants are operating on white 
pine doors and sash at about the usual rate of produe- 
tiou at this season. Several shipments of redwood door 
stock have been made from Humboldt Pay to foreign 
ports and considerable white pine sash and door mate- 
rial will be shipped to Australia. 

An improvement in the demand for window glass 
was evident last week and more shipments were made 
than for several previous weeks. The situation as 
viewed by J. R. Johnston, president of the Johnston 
Brokerage Company, of Pittsburgh, in a letter to the 
trade under date of June 3, is as follows: 


The buying of window glass was extremely light during 
May, but the best obtainable statistics show jobber’s sales 
during the summer months, June, July and August, average 
about 2,000,000 boxes for that period each year and as hand 
plants’ stocks would only allow them to sell from 350,000 
to 400,000 boxes during the summer, it is certainly safe to 
make the positive statement that present stocks will be 
absorbed and that by September or October there will be a 
real scarcity and we will wonder why an uneasiness existed 
as to the marketing of stocks earlier in the season. 

In taking the maximum quantitv of 400,000 boxes as all 
that the hand plants could possibly ship until they would 
make new glass, we have used figures that we consider con- 
servative as covering the salable sizes. In former vears 
when jobbers have held their usual stocks they could fill 
many orders without buving from first hands. but the stocks 
in the hands of the distributers are so greatly reduced that 
thev will be forced to buv immediatelv after their sales are 
made. The taking of 1,000 boxes of glass out of the average 
jobbers’ stock at this time shows that they would place 
orders at once for similar quantities with the factories. 

This is a condition that has not existed for many vears 
and is a fact that has not been generally discussed bv those 
interested in the window glass business. We do not think 
manufacturers or iobbers need give themselves the slightest 
uneasiness about the marketing of all salable window glass 
during the season and those who will be best eauinped to 
handle the business will be the firms that keep their stock 
somewhat like normal and carry a wide assortment of sizes 
and qualities. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS FOR REPAIRING 
VALVES. 


The many exeellencies of steam fittings made by the 
Lunkenheimer Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, are 
known by practical experience to most operators of 
power plants and users of steam fittings. That com- 
pany has just published a booklet illustrating and 
describing its ‘‘ Renewo’’ valves, all the parts of which 
are interchangeable and renewable. The advantages 
to be derived from the use of valves of this kind will 
be quickly recognized by users everywhere.—[Adver- 
tisement. | 


UNIQUE PACKET OF WOOD SAMPLES. 


Selling by sample always has been a favorite and ef- 
fective method of pushing some classes of goods into new 
markets, but lumber having been generally sold according 
to grade, few samples of stock have been sent to the pros- 
pective purchaser or user. Sample orders are not, how- 
ever, at all uncommon, though they are usually in the 
form of earload lots. This means of introducing stock 
serves well enough as between manufacturer or whole- 
saler and retailer, because the latter commonly knows 
lumber well enough to buy his supplies by grade and 
quality of manufacture. 

When, however, attempts are made as at present to 
extend the uses of wood by educating the carpenter, the 
‘rchiteect and the owner to a more complete understanding 
of the peculiarities and adaptabilities of the various 
Woods, wood samples may be utilized to excellent ad- 
vantage, 

The present is an excellent time to distribute samples 
“! wood among architects and consumers, inasmuch as 
the Forest Products Expositions have given to wood a 











great deal of general publicity that may be properly 
followed by something more specific regarding each of 
the various woods. Doubtless with a view of taking 
advantage of this favorable opportunity, the A. T. Stearns 
Lumber Company, of Boston, Mass., has prepared and 
is distributing an attractive packet of wood samples that 
should be found very handy for the use of architects. 
One may readily believe that the retail lumberman also 
would find these packets handy for showing prospective 
builders the peculiar advantages of the various woods. 
The packet being distributed by the Stearns company 
contains thirteen samples of woods which that company 
specializes in. Several samples of cypress stained in dif- 
ferent ways are included, besides North Carolina pine, 
quartered and plain oak, whitewood, red birch, brown 
ash, mahogany and red gum.—[ Advertisement. | 


—_—~ 


OVERHEAD HAND TRAVELING CRANES. 


In common with other industries in which immense 
quantities of material must be handled rapidly and at 
low cost, the lumber industry is constantly adding to 
and improving its equipment for performing this work. 
Manufacturers of handling machinery are meeting the 
needs of lumbermen in various ways. The Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
constructed several types of cranes that are especially 
designed to meet the requirements of lumbermen either 
in the handling of lumber or for other service around 
the lumber manufacturing plant. A recent booklet 
known as Catalog P, published by that company and 
devoted to overhead hand traveling cranes shows 
equipment that will doubtless contribute much toward 
expediting and lessening the cost of operation around 

the lumber manufacturing plant.—[ Advertisement. ] 









FINANCIAL 


SSE 
TIMBER LOANS 


High grade accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber com- 
panies in any amount from 


$200,000 up. 


Correspondence and Personal 
Interviews Invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 








First National Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 











& + | 
The American- Credit 
Indemnity Company 
OF NEW YORK 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen 
against excessive loss through 
insolvency of customers. 


The stupendous amount of an- 
nual loss by bad debts makes 
Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $8,400,000.00. 


302 Broadway, Marquette Bldg., 415 Locust St., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS 


— ee 
{ Fort Dearborn National Bank | 


Chicago, Illinois 




















United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 32,000,000 





WM. A. TILDEN, President 


NELSON N. LAMPERT J. FLETCHER FARRELL 
Vice-Prest, HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Prest. Vice-Prest. 
GEORGE H. WILSON CHARLES FERNALD THOMAS E. NEWCOMER 

Cashier Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
WM. W. Le GROS CHARLES L. BOYE WM. L. McKEE 
Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 


HARRY LAWTON, Mgr. of Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. CHARLES A. TILDEN, - Ass’t Cashier 
NELSONN. LAMPERT, V. Prest. E.C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept 
F. A. MYREN, Mgr., Real Estate Loan Dept. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 


{Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets 











































































Timber Loans 


We negotiate long-time loans on 
approved standing timber lands 
owned by established and going 
lumber companies. 

Prompt and careful attention 
given to every application. 


Loans from $100,000 up. 
HOWARD,SIMMONS & CO. 


BANKERS 
38 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Portland, Ore. Office: Lumbermen’s Bldg., Otis Arnold, Rep. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

We now control and operateanumberof mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


— 








EXPORT AND FOREIGN 












The Continental and Commercial Bank Bidg., 


208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 
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LONG TIME 


LOANS TO LUMBERMEN 


EXCLUSIVELY 





Bond Issues of Responsible Established 
Companies purchased outright. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


TIMBER LAND BONDS 


Continental & Commercial Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Portland Representative : 


WELLS GII.BERT 
10th Floor, Lewis Bldg. 








DOUGLAS, LANE & DOUGLAS 


| Seattle Representatives : 
711-714 White Bldg. 

































































National Forest Timber 
For Sale. 


ONE BILLION FEET 


EIGHTY PER CENT YELLOW PINE 


LOCATION: On the 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
the Kaibab National lorest, 
imately Townships 32, 33, 
40 North, Ranges 1 West 
East, G. & S. L. P. M. 


SPECIES: 


Kaibab Plateau adjoining 
River, within 

Ar izoni a. Approx- 
35, 36, 37, 38, 39 and 
and 1, 2 3; ¢and' 3 





Approximately 800,000,000 feet B. M. 
of western yellow pine; 70,000,000 feet B. M. of 
Douglas fir; 30,000,000 feet B. M. of Engelmann 
spruce and 100,000,000 feet B. M. of white fir. 
STUMPAGE PRICES: 


$2.00 per M. for western yellow pine 


Lowest rates considered, 
and $1.40 per 


M. for Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, White fir 
and all merchantable dead timber. Stumpage rates 


to be readjusted 
contract, 

CONTRACT PERIOD: 
be allowed for cutting of 
additional at outset for 
struction. 


at end of each five-year peripd of 


A period of 25 years will 
timber, with three years 
necessary railroad con- 


No Carrying Charges. 
Stumpage paid for as cut. 
Fire Risk reduced to minimum. 


Opportunity for permanent R. R. Investment. 
DEPOSIT: With bid, $10.000, to 
price of timber if 
funded if bid is rejected Ten per cent may he 
retained as forfeit if contract and bond are not 
executed within the required time. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS: 


apply on pur- 


chase bid is accepted, or re- 


Sealed bids will be 


received by the District grein Ogden, Utah, up 
to and including August 15, 1914. Optional Clauses 
for clauses 15, 20, 21, 22 and 23, as given in sam- 
ple contract sale prospectus, Will be supplied by 
the District Forester 

The right to reject all bids is reserved. Before 
bids are submitted, full information concerning 
logging and timber conditions, terms of sale, de- 
posits and the submission of bids should be ob- 
tained from the District Forester, Ogden, Utah. 











LUMBER SHIPMENTS BY WATER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 

SEATTLE, WAsH., June 6.—The waterborne shipments 
of lumber from the State of Washington to foreign 
countries, and Alaska, Hawaii and the Philippines, but 
not pny coastwise shipments to California, totaled 
23,406,227 feet in May, as compared with 40,137,370 feet 
in pera a decrease of 16,731,143 feet. "The foreign 
shipments amounted to 16,875,032 feet, as compared with 
35,243,084 feet in April, a decrease of 18,368,052 feet. 
The shipments to Alaska, Hawaii and the Philippines 
were 6,531,195 feet, as compared with 4,894,286 feet in 
April, an increase of 636,909 feet. The total shipments 
are about 2,000,000 feet greater than in March and 
5,000,000 greater than in February. 

The aggregate value of lumber shipped in May was 
$360,021, compared with $512,645 in April; including 
shingles, lath, pickets, poles and piling, box shooks and 
ties, the total was $530,645, compared with $715,144 in 








April. The following table shows the ports of shipment 
and destination: 
Foreign. a 

FROM Orient. Ww est Coast 8. Oe Europe. fustralia. 
Puget Sound.....5,220,900 3 3,637,761 2,947,222 
crave: EIACHOr..<.2:eOOm0e ASOT SB acces a0 sie 
TE EE cs cekaG | Ssbuwers. 696 6% kee 
Columbia River 

(Washington 

BRED SS KcaSesa Sibs ease” Gs cawans 325,000 

Domestic. 

From Alaska. Haw aii. Philippines "P 
PRRCE HOGNE os ko 40 2065 1,820,185 | 952,782 
WanGSe BIMCOOr. cose othee en 4 i 8060 aie wie a 
Grays Harbor 608.936 388064 yer 


Recapitulation of Lumber Shipments from Washington 
in April and May, 1914 













— AP RIL————_ —————-May—-———_ 
Fe Vv alue. Feet. iA alue. 
Foreign shipments. .35 243084 $454,944 16, ,0382 $270,617 
Domestic shipments. 4.894.286 57,701 6,581,195 89,404 
Motels: <2. ee 40,137,370 $ 512,645 23,406,227 "$360,021 
Thousand, Value. Thousand. Value. 
Bhimgles ......s00% 13,626 $ 27,797 8,622 $ 18,277 
DE - ce nas wales aie 6 200 6,051 1,769 
Box shooks ....... 1,178 118,163 506 
PROREEES a.cin eu Waaes 7038 4,989 480 
Pieces. Pieces. 
Poles and piling... 2,749 $ 13,348 3,243 $ 8,2 
Railroad ties ...... 26,426 8,835 168,268 83,676 
DEE habsbenasca sen ee - nie bite 3 600 
Mining timbers 29,948 ee: .skhses Sine 
Round logs ....... 53 3,410 38 2,283 
oo! er ee a $715,144 $e 536 ,645 





CANAL WILL DEVELOP EXPORT TRADE. 

TACOMA, WASH., June 6.—The St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company has the British steamer Strathardle 
at its docks loading 1,000,000 feet for Sydney, Australia, 
for W. R. Grace & Co. 

Port Blakeley and Everett will supply the cargo for 
the British steamer St. Hugo which arrived at Tacoma 
this week. It will load about 4,000,000 feet for Sydney, 
Australia, for W. R. Grace & Co. 

The British steamer Vestalia, which has been fixed by 
the Government to load coal at Norfolk for San Diego, 


has been chartered by the American Trading Company 
to load lumber on Puget Sound for Neweastle or Port 


Pirie when it finishes the coal voyage. For the lumber 


it will get a freight of 3s 3d which indicates a rather 
firmer charter market for steam tonnage. Several fix- 


tures in May for 
3s 14d. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company has the 
British steamer Rothley due in July to load 1,000,000 
feet for Sydney. 

3ritish Viee Consul C. E. L. Agassiz returned to 
Tacoma this week from a trip abroad and states that 
he looks for considerable increase in activity in lumber 


the same voyage with lumber were at 


exporting with the opening of the Panama ‘Canal. Mr. 
Agassiz says he talked in Paris with a leading Nor- 


wegian lumber buyer who told him he was figuring on” 


extensive fir purchases when the canal is open, and in 
London he also found thé sentiment to be a belief that 
the canal would bring increased imports of fir lumber. 


—~ 





HEAVY LUMBER SHIPMENTS FROM GRAYS 
HARBOR. 

ABERDEEN AND HoQuiaAM, WASH., June 6.—Both for- 
eign and domestie shipments for May, 1914, fell slightly 
below the consignments for the three months previous 
but at that were several million feet in excess of the 
shipments for May, 1913. Approximately 38,000,000 
feet of lumber was shipped from this port during the 


last month, the cargos being carried by forty-five ves- 
sels of which five were foreign bound. Lumber totaling 


5,070,000 feet valued at $49,900 was shipped to the 
foreign markets. Lumber dealers considered this a 
record. During the last month arrivals totaled 
fifty-three, about eight in excess of the departures so 
that it is believed that June will easily equal, if not 
exceed, April, 1914, when all local records for shipments 
were broken. For the last five months lumber shipments 
from Grays Harbor have been the best of any equal 
peviod in local shipping history. During May foreign 
shipments took a decided drop and the consignments 
totaled only 5,070,000 against 13,000,000 in April. The 
foreign cargos for April were valued at $150,000. 

The entrance of ocean liners has been a notable fea- 
ture in the foreign trade of this harbor during the last 
few months and nine tramps of a capacity of 3,000,000 
feet have loaded here during the last five months while 


good 


there were only twelve for all of 1913. Local sh 


erg 
believe this to be a marked indication of eiiieeacst in 
the foreign trade. Among the other large vessels which 
will load in this harbor during June is the steamer 
Mazatlan, a Mexican tramp steamer, which will clear with 
2,500,000 feet of lumber for Mexican ports. About six. 
teen sailing vessels are now inbound from foreign jorts 


and several have already cleared. This number will be 
greatly increased by the regular coast trade in steamers 
and by the large tramps which frequent Grays Harbor, 
It is thought likely that the lumber shipments far 


June 
from this port will be between 10,000,000 and 15,000,000 
feet and indications seem to point to a banner month 


in the shipping trade. 





LUMBER FOR AUSTRALIA AND CHINA, 
EVERETT, WASH., June 8.—Foreign lumber shipments 
on vessels which cleared during May totaled 5,196,000 
feet, over 2,000,000 feet going to Melbourne, Australia, 
Ching a will receive approximately 2,200,000 feet of lumber 
and 525,000 feet was shipped to Hawaii. 





_ OCEAN FREIGHT RATES ARE STRONGER. 
San FRANCISCO, CAL., June 6.—The offshore lumber 
freight market is a little stronger this week. The in- 
creased demand for wheat carriers for Europe has 
kept many sailing vessels out of the lumber trade. The 
reason for the advance in steamers for time charters 
for the Orient is the present bad condition in the Orient 


which causes many tramp steamers to leave Asiatic 
ports in ballast. 
Offshore freight quotations are about as follows: 


rom Puget Sound or British Columbia, to Sydney, 27s 
Gd to 32s 64; to Melbourne, 35s to 45s; to Callao, 
40s to 41s 3d; to direct nitrate port, 40s to 41s 3d; to 
Valparaiso f. 0. 42s 6d to 45s (2s 6d less direct); to 


South Africa, 57s 6d to 60s; to United Kingdom direct 
port, 65s to 70s. 


The following lumber charters have been announced 
during the week: Sehr. Honoipu, from San Francisco 
to Papeete; stmr. Strathclyde, from north Pacific to 
Shanghai at 4s 9d (time charter) rent. 





BALTIMORE EXPORT SHIPMENTS DECREASE. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., June 9.—A study of the export fig- 
ures for May for this port shows that the forwardings 
are curtailed, with the demand much restricted. The 
exhibit discloses that there has been no halt so far in 
the shrinkage of shipments. Although the movement 
in May, 1913, had already begun to shrink, it was in- 
comparably larger than for the same month this year. 
In fact, the total for last month is less than half of that 
for May, 1913. Last month the total value of shipments 
was only $107,323, as against $261,863 for May, 1913. 
Nearly all of the items on the list show a falling off, 
with oak in the lead by a decline from 2,738,000 feet in 
May, 1913, to 984,000 feet last month. The shipments 
of walnut logs dropped from 526,000 feet to 101,000 
feet, reflecting the congestion that has prevailed espe- 












cially in German centers, with Hamburg in the le: ad. 
The ‘comparative statement is as follows: 
———May, 191 4.——— -May, 1913.— 
Li ogs, hickory. 40,000 feet $ 1,296 153,000 feet $ 4,900 
Se sie eo 10,000 feet 300 10,000 feet 300 

Ww alnut ....101,000 feet 6,498 526,000 feet 32,890 

All others.. 10,060 feet 500 22,000 feet 660 
Lumber, oak. .984,000 feet 35,956 2,738,000 feet 87,830 

White pine. 29,000 feet ROD sigs vanes stereo 

Shortleaf ..245,000 feet 7,028 541,000 feet 11,701 

Poplar 49,000 feet 1,812 573,000 feet 17,471 

Spruce .... 28,000 feet BeOO  Sressiscy 5 ous San ieee 

PE ccteke oases. 9 piewene 13,000 feet 214 

All others. .347,000 feet 15,416 563,000 feet 26,378 
Shooks, all 

others OP SS en ee 3,129 3,442 
ROU V ES: 2656-015 27,247 2 670 65,248 5,761 
All other 

manufac- 

tures of lum- 

SS ere ere MOSS) ssceee srs 3 245 
UR ite eras bee) | Mle Sele csis . Cestelmn elvis 5,275 
ey ee A 1,160 
Ce. ceeawe . “decbae she ewleas 362 
Add of h er 

manuf ac- 

tures of 

WE beak hatnes 8 60,274 

Motals ... 2... SHOVERS. icc ciecies $261,863 
LUMBER EXPORTS FROM MOBILE. 
Mosite, ALA., June 8.—The export movement from 


this port in May took a great forward stride during 
the last half of the month, so that the aggregate of 


the yellow pine exports for that month exceeded those 
of April by a small margin. The great increase was 
in the lumber movement, which aggregated in round 
numbers 15,892,000 feet against 12,739,000 feet for 
April, an increase of 3,153,000 feet for May. The 
sawn timber exports were 5,839,000 feet, against 8,803, 
000 feet for April, showing 2 decrease in that move 
ment for May of 2,964,000 feet. Hewn timber exports 
for May were 682,000 feet against 439,000 feet for 
April, an increase for May of 193,000 feet. 

There was a marked increase in both the lumber 
and sawn timber moyements during the latter half of 
the month—practieally the last ten days. The move- 
ment of lumber for the first twenty-one days of May 
was 4,215,216 feet, while from that date to the close of 
the month the movement was 11,677,296 feet. So with 
the 


sawn timber movement: During the first twenty- 
one days of the month it was but Lao foil feet, while 
during the last ten days it reached 5,129,278 feet. The 


bulk of the hewn timber exports were made during the 
first three weeks of the month. The hardwood export 
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movement was also materially added to during the 
last ‘en days of the month, but not in like volume 
compured to the yellow pine movement. 

The total movement of yellow pine from Mobile in 
May vas, lumber 15,892,512 feet; sawn timber 5,839,717 
feet: hewn timber 631,781 feet; grand total 22,364,010 
feet, against an aggregate of 21,982,272 for April, an 
increase Of 381,738 feet. 


POC eee. 
OCEAN FREIGHT RATES. 

The freight market last week was not very active, 
with only a few changes in rates, as reported by Alfred 
H. Clement & Co., freight brokers and forwarding 
agents of New Orleans, La. However, a betterment 
of conditions is looked for in the next sixty to ninety 
days. 

Rates from New Orleans for prompt shipment are 
quoted as follows: 





Hardwood. Softwood, Pine. 
TAGE IOOLUcs nacre ees Sasa vues 23¢ 25/27¢ 60/—s 
MEATICHEBLCE: 66.6.0). 25 6 8 ssc. e10' 23¢ 7 60/-s 
London 28e 67/6s 
selfust 28¢c $8.00 
Dubin 29¢c $8.50 
Glasgow 26¢ $6.50 
Copenhagen ...... +. eee e evens j4e 80s 
BREE as nce oie se aw do ore ale ae nies 28e 65s 
BOrdCdUE s 693s 3 sees aa 36¢ 85s 
SEAS eee eae ACR MORO erp Oe: 36e | ee 








IN Sg aru Guns dae e os oto hae 25/27¢ 
Se eee 28/30¢ 
PMN, oe os 5800.46 rerio d eaisinw's 235/27¢ 
PRIME a ob 60iov00 4 6 obo Gass a8 27/29¢ 
ROAR EAA ee ee 37/39¢ 
Catanla and Cagelari......... 40/42¢ 
ORE SDIABIIR 5s 0) 6 a, 56-0 s)ece'0d e006 38/40¢ 
BEES rer or re 40/42¢ 
RINE oa pra sece oe eek! binr de 38/40¢ 
LEI CTS CD aaa rR eer ares 38/40e 
PCM os anaveto tesa see erpise $ $7.00 
PIE ohseis.ia. 6550 .ar0 be outa ace tier 35/37¢ 
PENNE einai 4 Girsue.® graraidvepalandgias 39/41e¢ 
pT Er ne eee toe se ee ee 42/44¢ 
NIRA oo byw (a av 5 eC ws (05 de wt Sri 37/39¢ 
TO oo Shia ca A inarbi ariorres ote ar 8G 39/41¢ 
6: aes hee a Ge BeOS 34e 37/39¢ 
Fiume a6e 39/41¢ 
Baltic Se 
SPORE DIVES 530 6.656 5.00 4'0.0-00% $16.00 $16.00 $16.00 





FLEET CHARTERED FOR HARDWOOD SHIP- 
MENTS. 


ATLANTA, GA., June 8.—A new departure in shipping 
is about to be inaugurated at Gulfport, Miss., where 
H. O. Thompson & Co., lumber exporters, have char- 
tered twelve vessels to carry within the next month to 
Antwerp and Genoa hardwood timber from the Mis- 
sissippi delta. Heretofore only pine and _ occasionaily 
cypress have been exported from Gulfport. 








SELLING SILOS AT RETAIL. 








WOOD THE BEST SILO MATERIAL. 


Befogging the real issue by tedious discussions of its 
uuimportant phases is a practice that is not by any 
means restricted to the realm of politics; it has found 
a place, and a very prominent place at that, in the 
selling talks of those who are promoting the sale of 
structural materials in competition with wood. When- 
ever any subject of real importance is under discussion 
the first requisite to a proper understanding of the sub- 
ject itself is an understanding of its fundamental ele- 
ments, 

If, for example, the choice of a material for the 
constructing of siios is the subject in hand it is little 
short of folly to attempt to decide the question without 
first knowing at least something about the principles 
involved and the conditions necessary in the storage of 
green fodder in such a way as to produce and preserve 
silage suitable for a stock food. All of these funda- 
mentals can be understood without discussing the ques- 
tion of silo materials, for experiments made by compe- 
tent, disinterested and unprejudiced persons have so 
firmly established these principles that there remains 
hardly room for a difference of opinion. Having once 
determined these basic principles, it should be com- 
paratively easy for any person of ordinary intelligence 
to determine whether wood or some other material most 
tully meets all the conditions essential to the produc- 
tion of silage. 

To begin with all authorities are agreed that weight 
and pressure are needed to produce silage. This fact 
has been proved in many ways, and is now so well 
established that the proper ratio that must be main- 
tained between the hight and the diameter of a silo 
in order to preserve its contents has been determined. 
This general principle is comprehended in the state- 
ment that a tall silo of small diameter preserves the 
silage better than a short silo of large diameter. 

Since pressure is needed and the only pressure avail- 
able is that provided by weight of the silage itself, it 
will be readily discerned that the inside walls of the 
silo should be so smooth as to permit the silo’s contents 
to settle quickly unimpeded by unnecessary friction or 
interference around the edges. In fact if silage ever 
spoils it is almost sure to be along the edge where even 
with the smoothest of walls it of necessity can not 
settle as freely as in the center. Hence, even in the 
best of silos the farmer must tramp the silage around 
the edges thoroughly. Packing it down in the center 
generally is considered hardly necessary as it will 
settle itself in a wholly satisfactory manner. 

One other requisite to the successful production of 
silage is heat. This is produced in sufficient amount 
by the pressure and the fermentation that take place, 
and with which nearly everybody is familiar. The 
production of heat, however, is so closely related to 
the compactness of the material that for that reason 
alone the silo must be so constructed as to allow the 
material to settle into a compact mass. Incidental to 
this settling process is the driving out and exclusion 
of air which are conditions necessary to the preserva- 
tion of silage. It is for this reason that silo experts 
advise that when the silo has been filled and the silage 
has settled a few days the latter be covered with straw 
or hay that has been run through the silage cutter and 
chopped fine. This if properly done will considerably 
teduce the amount of loss from the decay of silage that 
always takes place if the top is exposed to atmospheric 
action, 

_Mloisture also is necessary to the production of 
Silage, and if for any reason the roughage when put 
into the silo contains too little moisture water must be 
added in considerable quantities as the filling is going 
ou. In faet this one feature is so essential that the 
Introduetion of moisture has sometimes transformed 
it almost perfect silage materials that had been 
thought wholly unfit for that purpose. For example, 
farners in the dry sections of the West have during 
especially drouthy seasons utilized for silage corn that 
owing to lack of rain would not have produced mature 
oe By cutting up the dry stalks and saturating 








them with water as they were put into the silos they 
produced an excellent silage that afforded ample feed 
for their stock until the next and more favorable 
season, 

From the foregoing discussion of principles and 
essentials it must appear that the ideal silo material 
is that which permits the construction of a silo that 
allows the silage to settle without hindrance; that is 
a poor conductor of heat, and therefore allows the 
silage to retain the heat that is necessary to its cure 
and preservation; and that retains within the silage 
the moisture that is indispensable. 

Wood fulfills all of these requirements, and whenever 
advocates of any other materials advance their claims 
for consideration they undertake to show that silos 
constructed of those materials will preserve the silage 
as well as wood. By inference at least they thus admit 
that so far as preserving silage is concerned wood is 
the preferable material. Having been compelled to 
make so damaging an admission in even so indirect a 
manner they immediately kick up a big dust and cloud 
the real issue by saying that wood silos collapse when 
empty, are blown down by the strong winds of the 
western prairies, or decay and must be rebuilt in a few 
years. 

These arguments may carry some weight with per- 
sons who have not taken the time and made the efforts 
that are necessary to inform themselves; but they can 
not stand for a minute in the face of the facts. 

In the first place the woods used in silos are either 
of kinds that resist decay for very long periods if 
not indefinitely, or the woods used are treated with 
preservatives that enable them to resist decay. Even 
if the wood were only painted oceasionally the silo 
would be preserved for decade after decade, just as 
farm houses and barns are preserved. 

So far as collapse and blowing down are concerned, 
there is no danger whatever of such disasters with the 
modern stave silos, anchored as they are in the most 
substantial manner. Stave silos with adjustable hoop 
lugs automatically adjust themselves to the varying 
conditions of pressure when the silo is full and empty. 
Other styles of silos, that is those not made of staves 
and not requiring hoops, never did give any trouble on 
account of collapsing or on account of being blown 
down. They are generally so constructed as to resist 
the pressure without expansion when filled and of 
course retain their stability when empty. 

One feature of silo construction, even if all other 
features were equally as favorable to other materials 
as to wood, which they certainly are not, must compel 
a verdict in favor of the wood silo, whatever its pat- 
tern. That is its cost. If the average life of the 
wood silo were only ten years—which is a preposterous 
assumption because wood silos are extant that have 
seen twenty and thirty years’ service—the difference 
in cost between a silo built of wood and the cost of 
a silo made of other materials is so great that if this 
difference in cash were placed at interest for ten years 
the principal and interest together would amount to a 
sum sufficient in any case to build another wood silo 
at the end of that period. 

The fact is that everything is in favor of the modern 
wood silo; but what can all this avail the retail lumber- 
man if he does not know the arguments in favor of his 
material and must meet the competition of those who 
are ‘‘loaded to the guards’’ with arguments—sound or 
unsound—in favor of other materials? 

The answer here as elsewhere is that the retail lum- 
berman must inform himself—or lose the business. He 
‘an not reasonadly expect nowadays that his stocks 
will sell themselves. There may have been a time—if 
so it has long since passed by—when only one material 
—wood—was used for construction. Nowadays there 
is competition in every line and the merchant who 
neglects daily to revise and add to his stock of knowl- 
edge regarding the goods he handles and the methods 
of pushing their sale soon will be a ‘‘back number’’ 
and ‘‘out of the running.’’ Of no line is this more 
true than of silos, 
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@eiilk View Meee 


Young Men Who 
Know Retailing 


of lumber and can grasp the modern-day 
ideas of merchandising. Why not be pre- 
pared with all the knowledge obtainable 
when opportunity knocks. Here are a 
number of good books containing just the 
information you will need, written by some 
of the best authorities in the lumber and 
building field. Look them over, order one 
or two and prepare for the day you will 
be the boss. 


REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints 
as to yard management, descriptions of lumber 
sheds, appliances for storing and handling lum- 
ber, bookkeeping methods, etc.; 390 pages; il- 
lustrated anc. handsomely bound in cloth, Price 
BOMB OUE oii ceccdusvccyeavasegeuwadaei vceces chee 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S ‘‘CURIOSITY SHOP’. 
A reference work containing hundreds of 
practical questions about the lumber business. 
To each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illus- 
trations. In saw or planing’ mill, the wholesale 
or retail office, in big and small yard, in the 
woods or on the river, this book will prove the 
most satisfactory and handy reference volume 
ever published. Price, postpaid........... $2. 


LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 

Covers all phases of the construction of lum- 
ber sheds, offices and other buildings. Tells 
how to utilize every inch of space available. 
Contains plans and ideas of all kinds. The 
book is 8x11 inches in size, printed on 176 pages 
of high grade sepia paper, and durably bound in 
Russian linen. Sent prepaid to any address on 
this continent. 10k c.ccccsdiscccceees kcesuaccweee 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER. 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,- 
000 figures that can be relied on. Price, post- 
paid, in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, 
Bee FB CION Sie cicics conncsccevsccensaevenccceueee 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY. 

The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 
2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, eae in 


™ cloth Seay ee ry Foy eee $3.50 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING. 
By James B. Griffith. Cloth, 288 pages, 220 il- 
lustrations of bookkeeping forms, etc. A simple 
and complete exposition of fundamental prin- 
ciples, carried through systems for a single pro- 
prietor, partnership, simple department store 
forms, wholesale accounts, and forms used in 
the brokerage and commission business. Writ- 
ten as a textbook for home study, great pains 
have been taken to make everything clear to 
the reader. While the forms used are simple, 
modern labev-saving methods are followed, and 
the book is an especially desirable one for any- 
one desiring to acquire the foundation princi- 
ples underlying modern boekkeeping, whether 
for retail merchandising, as in a retail lumber 
business, or in manufacturing accounts. Price, 
DOBEPANG siccccccccccconsccccvcsconseccncsccncgmmene 


CORPORATION ACCOUNTS AND VOUCHER SYSTEM. 


Also by James B. Griffith, and harmonious 
with the book described above, taking the 
student into a special department of higher ac- 
counting. The general accounts of a corpora- 
tion are the same as those of a similar business 
firm operating as a single proprietor or partner- 
ship; but in addition there are special accounts 
dealing with the corporate affairs and financing, 
and these are very thoroughly explained. As 
corporations are often engaged in a manufac- 
turing business the forms used deal quite large- 
ly with manufacturing and-give much insight 
into that class of aecounts. The voucher sys- 
tem is fully explained, or rather a number of 
voucher systems, illustrating all the kinds in 
general use and showing clearly their advan- 
tages over the older methods. Cloth, 144 pages, 
20 illustrations. Price, postpaid...........$1.00 


CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


A working manual of correct forms covering 
the relations of architect, contractor and owner, 
methods of awarding and executing public and 
private contracts and instruction in the art of 
specification writing. The practical side of 
each subject has been carefully considered. A 
handy reference book, bound in cloth (size, 
9%4x6%, 112 pages). Feice, postpaid.......$1.00 

ESTIMATING. 

A guide to systematic methods in taking off 
quantities and making up estimates of cost in 
building operations, with quotations of current 
prices for materials and labor. Specially adapted 
for purposes of self instruction and home study. 
The language is simple and clear so that the 
self-taught practical man can master each sub- 
ject thoroughly. A handy book around any re- 
tail yard. Beund in cloth (size, 9%x6%), 112 
pages. Price, postpaid.......sececescscees $1.00 


For any of the above books, address 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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HARDWOODS 


Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 


peal to you—better let us quote you on 


MAPLE and BEECH 


LOORIN 


and explain how we doit. A good 
stock enables us to fill orders with- 
out delay. 


TELECODE USED. 


Cummer-Dig¢gins Co. 


CADILLAC, MICH. 


Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers 


Write Today for Prices 





Until You’ve Tried 
Dixie Brand Flooring 


you won’t appreciate the trade winning advantage oak 
flooring will bring to your yard. This is positively 
the best hardwood flooring you ever saw for is is made 
in a mill where quality is given precedence over all 
else. And another feature we offer is that of 


® of Flooring, Base 
Mixed Cars Mouldings and 


Casing or anything else in Hardwoods 


Tell us your needs and 








let us quote you prices 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. y, 
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HARTZELL’S DAYTON WALNUT 
Planks, Boards, Panels—Veneer Logs and Veneers 


Made in our Modern Electrically Driven Mills. 


GEO. W. HARTZELL, Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 








re “i 
R. E. Wood Lumber Company 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers 








| Southern Hardwoods } 














CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Comment on Trade Optimistic—Inquiries More Brisk— 
Increasing Demand for Cypress—Lumbermen Take 
Part in Public Activities, 


NEw ORLEANS La., June 8.—Trade comment continues 
reasonably cheerful with respect to domestic outlook, 
although June opens with the long-awaited bulge in de- 
mand still conspicuously absent. The week recorded no 
material change in the general average demand, nor in 
prices, with the possible exception of yellow pine, about 
which reports disagree. There is quite general report of 
brisker inquiry, however. So that some observers predict 
an average June business, with better than an average 
July business in the month to follow. 

Cypress demand increases little by little, but not 
enough to enthuse over. Yard stock seems to be lead- 
ing demand, with shipments mainly in mixed cars. Yellow 
pine men report a_ perceptibly curtailed output, due to 
temporary causes. ‘The hardwood market, like the others, 
presents no specially significant feature. 

Local lumbermen have been very much in the news this 
last seven days and in every case have figured creditably. 
Last Saturday a “Greater Louisiana Club’ was organized 
in New Orleans, its purpose being to boost the State, stimu- 
late public spirit and discourage the knockers. The organi- 
zation is headed by Governor Hall, and of the twenty or 
more representative citizens enlisted Saturday R. H. Down- 
man and Frank B. Williams, prominent cypress manufac- 
turers, were classed among the leaders of the movement. 
Earlier in the week T. Hoffman-Olson, a popular member 
of the local export colony, sailing his yacht Seawanhaka 
in the west end regatta, scored a handsome victory over its 
most formidable competitor, the sloop Kathryn. At a 
State-wide mass meeting held here last Friday night to 
consider Louisiana’s agriculturalsproblems R. H. Downman 
was named member of a special committee to investigate 
and recommend to the State legislature such legislation as 
is deemed necessary to the furtherance of agricultural pros- 

erity in the State. This week the listing committee of the 

New Orleans Stock Exchange favorably reported the pre- 
ferred stock of the Otis Manufacturing Company, of this 
city, one of the leading mahogany manufacturers of the 
world, and that stock was placed upon the regular call 
list of the exchange. The recent issue of the company’s 
preferred stock amounted to $500,000, in $100 shares. It is 
understood that about $200,000 of this has been sold. 

At a meeting of the New Orleans Dock Board last week 
Ernest M. Loeb was named president to succeed Robert G. 
Guerard. A. M. Lockett, who served as acting president 
following Mr. Guerard’s retirement, was not a candidate 
for the place, his private business necessitating frequent 
absences from the city. Mr. Loeb has issued a statement 
expressing his pleasure at the decision of the river front 
labor unions to codperate in the installation of labor saving 
machinery. A conference between the board, the represen- 
tatives of the unions and the stevedores has been arranged 
for this week to discuss at greater length the matter of 
labor-saving machinery and it is confidently expected that a 
complete understanding will be reached. 

During the first two days of June twenty-six ships ar- 
rived in the New Orleans harbor, establishing a new record 
for arrivals. All brought cargoes and will go out heavily 
laden. If anything approaching that average is maintained 
through the month June will be a banner month for the 
port, notwithstanding the summer months usually record a 
slackening of business. 

The additions to the Great Southern Lumber Company’s 
mammoth sawmill at Bogalusa are reported nearing com- 
pletion. With the enlarged mill in full operation the com- 
pany’s capacity cut will be 1,000,000 feet daily. One of its 
logging camps was moved last week from Isabel to the 
southern part of Walthall County, Mississippi, where some 
of the company’s finest timber holdings are situated. 

Mrs. L. A. Johnson, of Chicago, representing the Home- 
makers’ Club of that city, arrived at Wiggins, Miss., with 
several club members last week to inspect lands recently 
purchased there, which the club expects to colonize. Its 
takings approximate 1,000 acres of cutover land and it is 
reported that fifty families will be placed upon the tract. 

A dispatch from Franklinton, La., announces the pur- 
chase of 6,000,000 feet of longleaf yellow pine timber by 
Varnado & Varnado for $18,000 from Judge Cave, of St. 
Louis, the transaction being closed through J. D. Kerr, a 
Franklinton realty dealer. 

The committee of representative Louisianians named at a 
conference last week to recommend legislation for the pro- 
motion of better farming in Louisiana has framed a tenta- 
tive program, which includes at least one item of interest 
to lumbermen. This is a proposal to exempt from taxation, 
for a period of ten years, all barns, silos and other perma- 
nent improvements constructed on Louisiana farms after 
July 1, 1914. Agricultural experts are urging Louisiana 
farmers to erect silos, and the proposed exemption, if adopted 
by the legislature, should encourage their construction. 

A feature of today’s news is the announcement, upon 
authority of E. F. Kearney, vice president of the Texas & 
Pacific Railroad, that a deal is just completed that will 
bring the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain system into New 
Orleans. Under the new agreement the latter system ac- 
quires trackage rights over the Texas & Pacific rails from 
Ferriday to New Orleans, and from Addis to Alexandria, 
and also becomes joint owner of the Texas & Pacific termi- 
nals in New Orleans. ‘This will, it is said, assure the early 
completion of the fine new terminals between Thalia and 
Race streets. These will he operated by a separate corpo- 
ration, the Trans-Mississippi Terminal Company. The trunk 
lines using them are to share the cost of their maintenance 
and pay fixed charges on the wheelage basis. Entrance of 
the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain system as an initial line 
has long been desired by New Orleans and the announcement 
given out by Mr. Kearney’s office is regarded as highly 
important by local business interests. 


The Grayling Lumber Company, of Monroe, La., with 
main office at, Charleston, W. Va., has taken on at its 
Monroe plant the manufacture of hardwood flooring and 
finish. A department has been installed by the company 
especially for that purpose, and the Grayling plant is 
in position to handle orders for mixed cars of end 
matched flooring, molding, finish, casing and base and 
other items in red and white oak, red gum and poplar. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., June 8.—Demand is still fairly good 
on some items of yellow pine but prices remain un- 
changed, though showing some stiffening. Manufacturers 
are not taking orders far in advance at prices offered 
by the buyers, as they believe the market is bound to 
improve before long. The crop outlook is probably the 
main reason for this belief. 

The city council has under consideration a plan to add 
several blocks to the fire limits, which would mean that all 


CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION | 


wooden shingles would be barred in the new district. The 
proposed extension is expected to be voted on this week 

Resultant from petition by the business interes ; of 

Monroe, which recently inaugurated boat traffic on Ou: bita 
River, the appropriation recommended for locks and iams 
and other improvements on that stream has been inc: seq 
from $196,000, the amount originally placed in the vers 
and harbors bill of congress, to $691,000, an amendment 
having been secured by Senator Ransdell and Con.:ress. 
man Elder. With the money thus appropriated the work 
begun on the river is expected to be completed, ins ing 
year-round navigation from New Orleans to Monroe ang 
as far up as Camden, Ark. 
_ The Frost-Johnson Lumber Company has leased se eral 
timber tracts lately in DeSoto Parish, where the company 
several months ago completed a railroad, extending «out 
ten miles east from Mansfield to the new oil field. One 
deed filed at Mansfield shows that the company bonght 
the timber from 720 acres in section 10-11-14 and seviion 
15-11-13 from Mrs. Minnie Lee Bell for $1,000 cash: the 
other purchases were from Mrs. Alice Brownfield, one | ‘ing 
a 65-acre tract for ‘‘valuable consideration.” The same com. 
pany has leased 200 acres in DeSoto Parish to H. L. [fei]. 
perin for oil and gas development. 

During May 150 building permits were issued in Shrove. 
port, representing work costing $106,800. This was a slight 
decrease from the record for April, when there were 13] 
permits, representing a cost of $160,668. However, the use 
of lumber probably increased, as there were more dwellings 
erected in May than in April. The total in May was ap- 
proximately $78,500, compared with $66,000 in April. 

J. W. Swim, general agent for the Richland Parish J.um- 
ber Company, of Rayville, left a few days ago for Louis- 
ville, Ky., to confer with representatives of the company 
relative to reopening the mill, which has been closed for 
more than a year. The mill is at Rayville. 

The bill drafted by the employers’ liability commission 
has passed the house of representatives by a vote of 83 to 
4. he bill prescribes the liability of an employer to make 
compensation for injuries received by an employee in per- 
forming services arising from an act incidental to his em- 
ployment. The main features of the bill, which also abol- 
ishes in certain cases the assumption of risk and provides 
methods of paying compensation, have been previously re- 
ported. The senate is expected to pass the Dill also, as 
leaders have agreed to it, but there may be an amendment 
or two. Some of the lumber companies are expected 
to have representatives at the capital to study the situ- 
ation thoroughly to see that their interests are not en- 
dangered. 

The new mill of the W. G. Ragley Lumber Company on 
the Lake Charles & Northern Railroad, twenty-two miles 
north of Lake Charles, will be finished about August 1. It 
is equipped with extra heavy McDonough machinery, includ- 
ing a circular and Wicks gang, and is expected to have a 
daily capacity of 150,000 feet. The company has a good 
supply of longleaf timber. The temporary postoffice address 
of the company is at Fulton, La. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, MIss., June 8.—Conditions are some- 
what better than they were two weeks ago. Manufac- 
turers are getting more orders, and in some instances 
a little better price is secured, although as a whole prices 
are the same. Several large interior mills are closed for 
repairs and as stocks are low they will ship little stock 
for the next thirty days. If a fair percentage of the 
inquiries quoted on from this point during the last two 
weeks develop into orders the mills will have a good busi- 
ness for the latter part of this month and July. Buyers 
are having some difficulty as the mills still continue to 
take on only enough business to run them a week or so. 

Demand for dimension has improved, and prices are a 
little stronger than thirty days ago. Shed stock is moving 
well, No. 2 flooring being stronger than it was during May. 
Railroads are buying more material than they were. Sev- 
eral good orders for car material have been placed in this 
vicinity during the last two weeks. Special timber orders 
are easy to get and most of the mills are filled up on 
small timber orders especially. The price is stronger on 
large timbers. 

The export market is still quiet, though the mills find 
no trouble in disposing of their prime at a good figure. 

The Finkbine Lumber Company, of Wiggins, has closed 
its large plant for repairs. 

F. V. B. Price & Co., of Pinebur, Miss., will have their new 
mill ready for the machinery in a few days and expect to 
have it in operation within sixty days. 

The Brookhaven Lumber & Manufacturing Company, this 
city, will have its new sawmill ready for operation about 
August 1. : 

G. B. Merrill & Bro., of Lake, started their new mill 
last week. They have one band and resaw in operation and 
will have the other band running in about thirty days. 

It is reported that the Illinois Central Railroad will 
soon begin on the construction of its proposed line from 
Jackson, Miss., to Birmingham, Ala. This line will open 
up a fine timber and farming country. 

The Blair Lumber Company, of Saucier, has completed a 
small mill that replaces one destroyed by fire a short time 


ago. 

The Hattiesburg Wood Reduction Plant will be in opera- 
tion within ten days. All the machinery has been placed 
and a trial run satisfactory to the owners was made last 
week. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., June 9.—Demand is by no means 
brisk, although inquiry has picked up somewhat and 
conditions generally look brighter than last week. Local 
railroads have inquiries in the market for bridge and 
car material and the trade looks for the settlement of 
the brick strike in Chicago to have material effect. 
Prices are unchanged. Dimension is $10 to $13.50 off. 
Other items range on the same basis. ; : 

A good sign is the rush orders being received, whieh 
to the trade indicates a stiffening all along the line m 
the course of a short while. Inquiry is somewhat below 
what lumbermen want in price, but they are standing pat and 
turning down low offers. Generally, however, the situation 
is somewhat better. The trade expects some business from 
Iowa and Nebraska before the half-cent freight rate raise 
shall go into effect. 

Construction work on the mill at Halsell, Ala., thirty 
miles east of Meridian in Choctaw County, is under way. 
Machinery for the new plant is beginning to arrive. The 
name under which the mill will probably be operated will he 
Tallahatta Lumber Company. The mill will be a band al 
have a capacity of 100,000 feet. It is being erected 
Meridian and Mobile capitalists, who purchased one of the 
Allison tracts of timber entailing a price of $500,000. 

c. L. Gray, trustee for the Brookpark Lumber Company; 
has filed suits in chancery courts of Clarke, Jasper — 
Newton counties for the recovery of standing timber value 
at about $120,000. 


; 
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AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


Jxcxson, Miss., June 9.—Lumber market conditions 
show little change. Demand continues to center largely 
on low grades, especially No. 2 boards and shiplap, 8- 
and 10-inch, Based on a 28-cent rate No. 2 boards and 
shi; iap, 8- and 10-inch, are bringing about $17 to $17.50, 
which is $10.50 and $11 off. 

‘here is a fairly good demand for 6-inch No. 2 floor- 
i», which is bringing $15 to $15.50, based on a 24-cent 
rat This is $10.50 and $11 off basis list. Chicago, Detroit 
auc Ruffalo are principal buyers of this product. 

Neither 4-inch No. 2 flooring nor 5x4 No. 2 ceiling is re- 
1¢ mueh call. There are fairly good stocks of these 
ome at the mills, although few complain about overstocks. 
Prices for these items are lower than they have been at 
any other time this year, quotations ranging from $7 to $8 
f. 0. b. mill. Manufacturers are selling freely on this basis 
wherever they can get orders, apparently considering it better 
than to carry the stocks. 

‘our-inch No. 1 and B and better flooring seem to be mov- 
ine slowly, with little demand. There is a fairly good 
demand for 38-inch No. 1 B and better flooring. 

Work is progressing fast on the Marathon mill near Laurel, 
Miss. The main sawmill building, the sorting room and sev- 
eral other sheds are going up. The engine house, a brick 
building, and the boiler house, a steel building, are almost 
finished. The planer, which is to be of steel, is under con- 
struction, as are also the dry kilns. The pond is finished, 
and some water has been let into it. It covers 12 acres and 
is from six to eight feet deep. The owners expect an output 
of 200,000 feet a day. Two large band saws with two re- 
saws will be used. 

Plans have been completed by the Morgan Engineering 
Company, of Memphis, for a drainage district to reclaim 
over 350,0000 acres of Yazoo delta land in the Yazoo-Cold- 
water drainage district. The lands in question lie in Tunica, 
Quitman, DeSoto, Tate and Panola counties in northwestern 
Mississippi. The north end of the district is about 13 miles 
south of Memphis, from which point the district extends 
south about 50 miles. The plans for reclamation of the 
territory in question provide for the control of the Coldwater 
River, which drains about 1,030 square miles of hill land in 
north Mississippi, and a system of drainage channels about 
a mile apart throughout the flat lands. 











MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLe, ALA., June 8.—Many of the larger mills in 
this district are closed and some of them have been for 
months, and will remain so till there is some improve- 
ment in the price of lumber. 

The harbormaster’s report shows that the aggregate 
tonnage of vessels entering this port during May was 
51,000 tons in excess of the corresponding month of the 
previous year, and 26,000 tons over the previous month of 
the present year. 

Last week the 5-masted schooner Henry O. Barrett carried 
a cargo of cross ties to New York. ‘The ties were shipped by 
the Baxter Tie Company. : 

The Seeberg Steamship Company seeks to extend its trade 
in the Windward Islands and to that end has appointed 
Waiter H. Inge foreign solicitor. Mr. Inge has been a clerk 
in the general offices of the Seeberg line, and will make his 
first trip this week, which will extend over about seven 
weeks. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


Manufacturing Conditions Unsatisfactory—Immediate 
Future Dependent Upon the Crops—Outlook Far 
From Discouraging. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 8.—There has been little if 
any improvement in business during the last week and as 
a rule the mills are hard pushed for orders; in fact 
they are running on almost any kind of sawing that is 
offered as it is impossible to get a proper range of cut- 
ting to suit the sizes of timber that most of the mills 
are cutting in. Prices as a rule are about the same as 
they have been for the last month or two, and it is only 
a question of time before the mills, or most of them, will 
he compelled to shut down as they can not keep on in- 
definitely at prices that are below the cost of manufac- 
ture. 

It has been hoped against hope that the situation 
would clear up and that the users of yellow pine would 
get back into the market and that as a consequence prices 
would rise to where there would be a reasonable margin of 
profit but it seems that as the summer advances the chance 
is getting more remote every day of any increase. Dressed 
stocks that had been moving well are beginning to accumu- 
late to some extent with a gradual decline in price. 

Certain boards of trade throughout the State having 
adopted and forwarded to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at Washington, D. C., resolutions petitioning it to 
grant the request of the railroads for a 5 percent increase, 
the Florida Railroad Commission having been advised of 
this action has adopted counter resolutions and forwarded 
them to the commission. 

Notwithstanding the heavy shipments of lumber through 
this port for April, May stands out well in the matter of 
shipments, no less than 33,375,000 feet having been shipped 
by water during that month. Of this amount 15,875,000 
feet went by sailing vessel and 17,500,000 feet by steamer. 
rhere also was forwarded to foreign shores 225,000 feet of 


lumber. 
The Local Situation. 


Continued dryness is causing apprehension among lumber- 
nen of this vicinity. ‘The country has been without rain- 
fall much longer than usual, and the dryness is beginning to 
tell upon the truckage. So far the drouth has not pro- 
ceeded far enough seriously to affect the crops, although 
much of the cotton has had a hard time getting started. 
Not much of it is as yet well enough along to get along 
without moisture, and if the drouth shall continue much 
longer the whole crop situation will be seriously affected. 
l.ast week light rains fell in certain localities of the South- 
ast and did much to ease the situation. 

Lumbermen who have drifted into Jacksonville recently 
peak encouragingly of the outlook, although none expects 
much improvement in trade volume or prices until fall. 
arring the possibility of a crop blight they can see no reason 
why business should not give a good account of itself in 
the fall. The volume of inquiry appears to be a little 
stronger than it was. Some of this is obviously speculative. 

jemand for lumber has not improved, but what orders there 
@re call for immediate shipment, indicating a hand-to-mouth 

«policy of buying. A noteworthy feature of the market at 
this time is the well defined desire on the part of the 
buyers, especially of construction material, to obtain a grade 
that is above suspicion. If they can obtain a grade of 
lumber of guaranteed density, such as is assured by the new 
“six-ring”’ specification, they have shown so far a willingness 
to pay a better price for this grade of lumber. 

















Personal and Otherwise. 


J. B. Conrad, of the Bond Lumber Company, was in Jack- 
sonville recently. He said that the work of rebuilding his 
mill at De Land, which was burned a week ago, will start 
at once. Meantime most of the employees who have been 
thrown out of employment by reason of the fire have been 
transferred to the company’s mill at Glenwood, where it 
has become necessary to run day and night, this mill now 
being required to do the cutting of the burned mill. 

H. W. Taylor, president of the Standard Lumber Com- 
pany, of Live Oak, Fla., stopped in Jacksonville Sunday on 
his way back home from New York, where he went to look 
after some Panama Canal contracts. It was Mr. Taylor 
who last March was largely instrumental in evolving the 
ring specification which a week ago was indorsed by the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association. Mr. Taylor was de- 
lighted to learn that the association had adopted this ring 
rule and he made the prediction that its working would be 
satisfactory to the whole trade. Mr. Taylor said that so far 
as his company is concerned the ring rule will operate 
largely to its advantage, as practically the whole of the 
Standard Lumber Company’s stock will measure up to the 
ring specifications. 

The receivership of the Great Eastern Lumber Company, 
of Savannah, mentioned in last week’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
did not create any surprise in Jacksonville as such a move 
had been expected by some of the lumbermen here. It is 
purely a friendly action, said T. P. Goodbody, treasurer of 
the concern and the active receiver, who expected the com- 
pany’s difficulties to be ironed out satisfactorily to all in a 
short time. The plant of the Great Eastern Lumber Com- 
pany was only recently completed and the mill had scarcely 
reached full swing when the receivership occurred and the 
plant was closed. The company is owned largely by Chi- 
eago capitalists, G. K. Wentworth being president. ‘The 
company Owns a large tract.of yellow pine timber, connected 
with the plant by a first-class logging railroad. The plant 
is strictly modern, and is located 6 miles above Savannah 
on the Savannah River. 

The dry kiln that is being built for the Union Lumber 
Company at Keystone Bluffs, across the river from Jackson- 
ville, and which will take the place of the kiln recently 
destroyed by fire. will be ready in two weeks. This is a 
Moore kiln and its construction is being personally super- 
vised by “Uncle Dry Kiln’ Moore himself. Mr. Moore says 
that he wants to make this one of the best of kilns so that 
he may show it to prospective customers. The kiln is built 
out over St. John River, the rear of the kiln opening di- 
rectly upon the lighter. 

The sawmill of the Britton Lumber Company, at Lake- 
wood. Fla., which takes the place of the one destroyed by 
fire Naeaes months ago, will be ready to cut in about one 
week, 

T. J. Aycock, of the Aycock Lumber Company, of Aycock, 
Fla., was in Jacksonville last week. He said that trade is 
“draggy’ but that the outlook is excellent, based upon the 
inquiry that is coming in for fall delivery. 

t is understood that the plant of the Ocomulgee Lumber 
Company, at Lumber City, Ga., recently destroyed by fire, 
will not be rebuilt. This business is owned by J. C. Turner, 
of New York. ' The mill had about cut out before the fire. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., June 9.—The better feeling of the 
last fortnight is not apparent on the market now in 
spite of the good weather and favorable crop reports. 
Ruling prices are so low on the average that dealers 
are declining orders for future deliveries, and declare 
they will be forced to shut down if the market drops 
another notch. More laborers have been laid off at the 
mills during the last week. The situation is demoralizing. 
The expected relief has not materialized. 

Recent court decisions adverse to the lumber interests 
are also having their effect upon the market. It is the 
opinion of the traders that the Merchants & Miners’ Trans- 
portation Company, backed by the ruling of the Supreme 
Court of Gecrgia in the case of James M. Dixon & Co., will 
again discriminate against Savannah in favor of Jacksonville, 
which action on the part of a company carrying practically 
all the lumber destined for Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
taken in conjunction with prevailing low prices, will have 
the effect of badly handicapping the Savannah dealers. 

A redeeming feature in the outlook is the stability in the 
volume of water business. With a total of nearly 60,000,000 
feet for the season credited on this side of the industry, 
and with some lumber still moving in the coastwise trade, the 
situation as a whole is not so discouraging. ‘The volume of 
business moving is not large, but it is sufficient to keep a 
semblance of life in the industry. A total of over 4,500,000 
feet has gone out during the present month, with still other 
vessels taking on cargoes for immediate sailings. 

A statement of water shipments since September 1 shows 
ee of 12,195,809 feet and coastwise, 66,947,- 
384 feet. 

Building activities in Savannah for the fiscal year are 
valued at $1,227,495, according to the annual report of the 
building inspector. For the greater part the building was 
heen to dwellings, there being 693 out of a total of 751 
permits. 








FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., June 8.—The distinguishing feature of 
building just now, according to data at the building in- 
spector’s office, is the rapidly increasing number of per- 
mits for small apartment houses. Otherwise building 
operations are about on a par with a year ago. The 
week has started off active, $50,000 worth of permits 
having been taken today. 

It is reported that the Cowikee Lumber Company will 
establish a plant 5 miles from Nurtsboro, Ala., to replace 
one that was burned with a loss of about $40,000. Dan 
Shreve and R. T. Shreve are owners. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NorFOLkK, VA., June 6.—The amount of business tran- 
sacted in the North Carolina pine market during the 
first week of June was not encouraging, as after a 
gradual increase in the aggregate sales during the lat- 
ter part of May there has been a decided decrease in 
rough and dressed lumber, with the exception of 12-inch 
box rough. A comparison with the amount of business 
done the first week of May is not favorable and there 
are no indications of improvement. 

The price situation is not so strong as it has been 
and is further muddled by the many reports and rumors 
coming in of price cutting. Some of these reports are well 
founded, but most are without foundation and used only to 
see how far the mills will go to accept orders. Orders are 
coming in for carload and mixed car lots of items usually 
sold in large quantities. Reports that one or two large 
mills have shut down until market conditions improve have 
come to hand on good authority but as yet no concerted 
general movement to curtail production has taken place 
among the mills, although this will have to be the final move 
of the operators under a continuation of the present state 
of the market. Under conditions as they are it is not sur- 
prising to find the millmen far from hopeful but they still 








“Acorn Brand” 
OAK AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


The largest oak flooring plant 


in the world. Daily capacity, 


75,000 feet. Owned by 


~ John B. Ransom & Co. 


Manufacturers 


Hardwood Lumber 


20,000,000 ft. Dry Stock 





Write for stock and price list. 


MIXED CARS OF FLOORING AND 
ROUGH or DRESSED HARDWOODS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














Uniform in quality, grade 
and size. A trade Winner 
for dealers who have repu- 
tations to sustain, 







Inquiries Solicited. 


Walling Lumber & Mfg. Company 


McMinnville, Tenn. 








of White and Red Oak logs 
Buy ers and ie logs ag ” ] 
Pump Stock; White and Red Oak 
Cross Ties, Switch Ties and Piling 


will profit by sending yuur inquiries to 


L. A.GOODRICH, Cash, Ark. 


Full Stock Always on Hand. 


OAK FLOORING 
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End 
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Hollow 
Backed 




















The First Reliable Inquiry 
will buy this stock:—You will realize why when you sce our low prices: 
25,000 ft.—4-4 Ist and 2ds 6 to 1014” Cottonwood. 
51,000 ft.—4-4 Box Boards 8 to 12°’ Cottonwood. 
50,000 ft.—4-4 Box Boards 13 to 17” Cottonwood. 
26,000 ft.—4-4 Panel 18 to 20’ Cottonwood. 
Band sawn, high grade, manufactured at our own mill at Metropolis, Il, 
NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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HARDWOODS 


al Red Gum Basin 









natural 


possesses advantages 
that make it the first choice of 
the trade that is exacting. In its 


we have studied and experi- 
we've attained methods that 


manufacture 
if mented until 
mark ours as 


The Highest Quality Gum 


Furniture factories and manufacturers of in- 
terior trim, doors, etc., will find us amply able 
to supply their needs on short order. 


We also manufacture Oak, Ash and Elm. 


J.H. Bonner & Sons 


Mills and Office, Quigley, Ark. 
Post Office and Telegraph Station, HETH, ARK. 
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Memphis Band Mill Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


» Hardwood and 
Cypress Lumber 












Let us demonstrate the QUALITY 
of our product by shipping you a 
sample carload. 


KINDLY FAVOR US WITH YOUR INQUIRIES. 
All Orders Given Prompt Attention. 
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E.. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 
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->Hardwoods< 


We have the following Band Sawed Stock ready for quick loading : 
150,000 ft. 1” Red Gum No. 1 & 2. 
200,000 ft. 1’° Sap Gum No. 1 & 2(13’’&up) 
50,000 ft. 3’’ Plain W. Oak No. 1 & 2. 
100,000 ft. 1°’ Quart. W. Oak No. 1 Com. 


Cable address ‘‘ Brenner.’’ 


The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co.,44RX4X0R4 
Band Mills at:—Alexandria, La., Zwolle, La., Salisbur;.N. C. 
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TRI-STATE LUMBER CO. | 


UNIONTOWN, PA. 
West Virginia 
Hardwoods and Yellow Pine 


Specializing in Sound Square Edge 


OAK AND YELLOW PINE TIMBERS 
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evidence a marked degree of firmness in their quotations and 
no great desire to sell stock at the first figure offered. The 
drouth that this section and North Carolina have experi- 
enced for the last two or three weeks has enabled the mills 
to keep going steadily but has caused much worry and con- 
cern on the part of the farmers as regards their crops, for 
inany say now these have been materially damaged, though 
large, because of lack of rainfall. 

While No. 1 4/4 edge is moving at a uniform gate prices 
are not so good as they were a month ago and this is hard 
to understand in view of the fact that some of the large mills 
are oversold more than 1,000,000 feet on an item, the per- 
centage of which coming from the usual run of logs is small. 
Nos. 2 and 3 are moving slowly and prices naturally are 
showing the result of this. Sales of 4/4 edge box during the 
week were the lightest for some time, very few being for 
more than 50,000 feet. 

Box makers complain regarding present conditions and 
some in this section have refused shipments on old contracts. 
They say this is not done because of contract price being 
higher than the market but because they have not the 
demand for boxes and are pushed for room in their sheds 
and on their yards. 

Of course, edge culls and red heart are affected by this 
state of affairs. In the stock sizes of box 12-inch is moving 
more freely than the other sizes, but in 1- to 5-car lots. 
Prices of the stock sizes, however, seem to be holding up 
well under the strain. Box bark strips also moved more 
freely, but this is no doubt due to concessions being made by 
some of the mills causing the buyers to be more generous in 
placing orders. ‘The dressed market shows some weakness in 
prices on certain items but taken as a whole it is no worse 
off than one month ago, notwithstanding the spasmodic de- 
mand. There is a wide difference in the prices accepted for 
steck and this condition will continue as long as the market 
remains like it is. Six- and 8-inch roofers show more uni- 
formity than any other item on the list so far as prices 
are concerned, 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, MpD., June 9.—A new line of steamers has 


been established between Newburn, N. C., and Balti- 
more, being a part of the Deakyne Line, of which 


Charles W. Morse, of New York, is said to be the head. 


eee 
The traffic mainly relied on is North Carolina pine, the 
only means of transportation available heretofore hi ing 
been barges and schooners. The first steamer to «arrive 
here with a cargo of shortleaf pine was the L. B. Shaw, 
which is so far the only ship making periodical trips, 
Other vessels are to be added as soon as the traffic yay. 
rants the additions. 

The Maryland Steel Company at Sparrows Point js 
to be asked to bid on two steamers for the San Fra: 
firm of Sutton & Christiansen. 
by way of the Panama Canal, bringing lumber to eas ern 
ports, The steamers are to be ready by the time the water. 
way is regularly open to steamers. It is also rumored here 
that the Harry Luckenbach, now at Norfolk from Port 
Tampa, will be ordered to New York, there to be converted 
into a cargo carrier by way of Panama Canal. It is apyar- 
ent that the opening of the canal will be taken advantae. of 
by the Pacific coast lumbermen to increase their trade vith 
the East, the reduction in freight rates in prospect ing 
relied on to lower the cost of the Pacific coast woods (vo a 
basis where they can compete with eastern lumber. 

William D. Gill, of the Georgia pine firm, William Dp. Gill 
& Son, who is ill with pneumonia, shows decided improve. 
ment, and is regarded out of danger. 

L. H. Burton, of the L. H. Burton Lumber Company, 
Munsey Building, who has been ill for some time, is expected 
to get back to his work before long. Walter Keen, well 
known in the trade here, has become connected with the 
company as a salesman. 

Among visiting lumbermen last week was J. V. Foruian, 
of Forman, Blades & Co., of Elizabeth City, N. C. Mr 
Forman said that he found trade quiet. 

F. M. Jobson, well known to the yellow pine trade here 
by reason of his duties as sales manager for the Dare Lumber 
Company, of Elizabeth City, N. C., is reported to have con- 
nected himself with Rebert Sizer & Co., of New York. Mr. 
Bates, whom he succeeds, it is stated, has decided to go 
into business on his own account. 

The Baltimore Hub & Wheel Company, which has just 
sold its place on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, near Har- 
ford Road, this city, to a bell foundry, has secured an estab- 
lishment on Holliday Street. 

Pembroke M. Womble, president of the Georgia Pine Com- 
pany, Continental Building, who has been ill for several 
weeks, returned last Monday to his office, 
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Market Shows Decided Improvement and Sales De- 
partments of Houston Lumber Concerns Display 
Optimism—Railroads Beginning to Buy. 


Houston, TEx., June 8.—There has been a decided 
improvement in the lumber market during the last week, 
and while it is too early to forecast the effect the 
‘*boom’’ will have on prices, which remain about the 
same, it is expected that the next few weeks will see 
the market again hovering around $9 to $9.50 off Sep- 
tember list. A more optimistic feeling is noted in the 
sales departments of the Houston lumber concerns at 
this time than has been there in many weeks, and the 
consensus seems to be that the market has finally taken 
a turn for the better and will improve from now on. 
The settlement of the brick handlers’ strike in Chicago 
is given as one cause for increasing demand from the 
middle West for yellow pine products. The substantial 
orders from that section indicate that crops are good 
and that a feeling of prosperity is in the air. Good 
crops in the western part of the United States have 
also created a demand for Texas and Louisiana lumber, 
and north and west Texas, where crop prospects are 
exceedingly bright, are also in the market with orders 
of varied sizes. 

‘“*The business placed during the last week looks to 
me like the volume that invariably precedes a rise in the 
market,” said the sales agent of a big Houston lumber con- 
eern Saturday. ‘We look for heavy buying all through June, 
with a steady improvement of the market from then on. 
We also look for a car shortage soon, on account of the thou- 
sands of cars being rushed by the railroads to the grain 
centers of the West. Grain being perishable is, of course, 
viven preference by the railroads, and Texas mills will 
doubtless be short of cars during the next few weeks.” 

There is a big demand from the West for lumber for grain 
doors, and 6-, 7-, 8-, 9- and 10-foot, 6- to 12-inch stock in 
both No. 2 and No. 3 grades is moving briskly. Dimension 
continues to be_ scarce, the scarcest items probably being 
2x8s and 2x10s, No. 2 grade. 

The railroads are beginning to buy. In addition to the 
bids recently asked for by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
many smaller orders are coming in, and one road has just 
asked for bids on 4,000,000 feet, including piling—the most 
substantial inquiry from a railroad in many weeks. Other 
roads give indication of “opening up” very soon, and lum- 
bermen are greatly encouraged by the prospects in this 
direction. 

“I'd hate to forecast the result of an increase in rates 
being granted the railroads at this time,” a prominent lum- 
berman said Saturday, “in view of the fact that the market 
has already taken a decided brace in spite of the dilatory 
action on the part of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
but I feel safe in saying it would put the lumber business 
in a more prosperous condition than it has been in years.” 


Flood Conditions Improve. 


The improvement in flood conditions has also given the 
lumber industry an added impetus. The rivers are rapidly 
resuming their normal flow, and the woods, while still soaked 
in many places through the timber belt, are drying out as 
rapidly as the sun and warm weather will allow. Practically 
all the sawmills in southeast Texas and southwest Louisiana 
that were closed down a week ago on account of the heavy 
rains, which made logging impossible and in many instances 
flooded the mills themselves, have resumed operations and all 
will have started by the end of another week. The heavy 
rains are believed to be over, and if there is anything in the 
statement from the weather observatory that the rainfall of 
— year will average about the same, the summer will be 
a dry one. 

Mayor Ben Campbell has announced definitely that he has 
found a way to lower the cost of creosoted wood block paving 
30 cents a square. He said the blocks hereafter would cost 
the city only $1.55 a square, whereas the city has previously 
paid $1.85. No detailed announcement of the plan was made, 
because the mayor stated that his negotiations had not been 
completed, but it is practically certain that the city will 
hereafter buy its own blocks instead of leaving it to the 
contractor. The mayor’s announcement has been received 
with a great deal of favor here. The citizens are partial to 
wood block paving, but its cost bas had the effect of causing 
them to choose less expensive types of paving in some cases. 
In the meantime the work of paving Fannin Street and Texas 
Avenue with wood blocks is progressing nicely. The wood 


block paving on Fannin Street alone will be two and one-half 
miles in length, one mile of which has already been laid, 
The portion of Texas Avenue now being paved with the 
blocks is in the center of the business section and will be 
subjected to some of the heaviest traffic of the Houston 
streets, 

Large Lumber Contract Secured. 


One of the largest lumber contracts ever secured by a 
retail lumber concern in Texas has just been secured by the 
Bay Lumber Company, of this city, through its president, 
John E. Sieber, by which the company is to furnish 800,000 
feet of lumber and piling for the construction of the Govern- 
ment dykes at Texas City and Bolivar Roads. The order 
comes through the Bowers Southern Dredging Company, of 
Galveston, which has the contract for the construction of 
the dykes. The stock which the Bay Lumber Company will 
handle will approximate 100 cars and will be furnished by 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company. The specifications call for 
either long or shortleaf pine with the bark on. There is 
considerable dimension required in addition to the piling. 
The contract for treated timbers went to F. A. Langbehn, of 
Galveston. 

C. C, Tomkinson, representing a New York firm engaged in 
dock construction, and one of the largest dealers in dock 
equipment in America, is in Galveston looking over the situ- 
ation with a view to getting in on the ground floor when the 
expected impetus to shipping is brought about by the formal 
opening of the Panama Canal. According to Mr. Tomkinson 
the completion of the canal means a complete overhauling of 
dock facilities and equipment along the coast. 

The Galveston Board of City Commissioners has under 
consideration the use of creosoted wood blocks in the street 
paving, bids for which are to be asked for immediately. 
While all the work called for in the bids may not be done 
at once, it is likely that little will remain at the end of the 
current year. The bids will be based on wood block paving 
on a concrete base, brick paving on a sand base, and brick 
paving on a concrete base. 

C. H. Verschoyle, manager of the Texas liability depart- 
ment of an insurance company, yesterday secured approval 
from the commissioner of insurance at Austin of a partici- 
pating policy to be written by stock companies in the work- 
men’s compensation field. Mr. Verschoyle has also filed a 
written protest with the commissioner against the methods 
employed by the Texas Employers’ Insurance Association. 
The protest declares that that company is not using “a 
policy of insurance,’ but simply ‘a certificate of member- 
ship,” subject to the by-laws of the association. oF 

San Antonio will spend approximately $2,000,000 for civic 
improvements during the fiscal year which began on June 1. 
Mayor Clinton G. Brown is now engaged in preparing a list 
of expenditures, which will include the following items: 
Forty additional miles of paving: a new central fire and 
police station; a joint city and county hospital, widening of 
several downtown streets and the cleaning and straightening 
of the San Antonio River in order to minimize the danger 
trom floods. Texas contractors are already looking over the 
field with a view to bidding on the paving and on the con- 
struction of the various buildings in contemplation. 

Interest in the silo problem in Texas becomes keener among 
the farmers each day. Reports from Taylor and vicinity indi- 
cate that the farmers of that section will all be using silos 
by the end of another year. Thompson Hague, of that city, 
has just installed a 150-ton silo on his dairy farm, and is 
filling it with cane, grass and other provender. John B. 
Burns has received a 150-ton silo for his Washington Heights 
farm, while Dr. C. R. Payne, of the San Gabriel community, 
has received a new 100-ton silo for his San Gabriel River 
farm. 

J. R. Shoupe, lumberman, of Longview, Tex., has taken out 
a patent on a new wooden silo, said to be simple and unique, 
and has arranged with the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Company, 
of Shreveport, La., to manufacture the new device at_ ifs 
Kinder (La.) mill. No screws, nails or bolts are used in 
the composition of the Shoupe silo. It is expected that the 
silo will be ready for shipment by July 1. 


Personal and General. 


The Long-Bell Lumber Company which is making extensive 
preparations for exporting lumber through Port Arthur, has 
been notified of the arrival at Galveston, through a coastwis 
steamship line, of its new electrical hoist, which is intended 
to handle timbers from cars to the water, and which will be 
installed alongside the basin now being excavated. The holst 
will be operated from a stationary powerhouse by means OF 
drag lines engaging portable derricks at considerable distance 
from the source of power. This will be the second electrical 
hoist installed at Port Arthur, the other being that 0! the 
stevedoring firm of Pfeiffer & Gute. The hoist does the work 
of twelve men. 

The Texas Railroad Commission has formally approved the 
Missouri, Kansas & 'Texas’ recent equipment contracts, “set” 
gating $900,000, and has registered $168,000 worth of bond 
of the Port Bolivar & Tron Ore Railroad. a Santa Fe line 

The Houston branch office of the Stillwell Lumber Com- 
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pany, of Chicago, will be closed within the next few days. 
W. Switzer, who has been in charge of the Houston office, 
will ‘orm other connections at the end of his service with 
the Stillwell people here, 

c, &. Emmert, of Neame, La., will be the manager of the 
new jill to be erected by the Central Coal & Coke Company 
near its timber property on the line of the International & 
Gre Northern Railroad, 35 miles north of Houston. Tucker 
Baker, of Ratcliff, Tex., will succeed Mr. Emmert at Neame. 
Wagner has been appointed manager of the Louisiana 
& Texas Lumber Company's plant at Ratcliff, succeeding 
Howard Davis, deceased. The appointments were made by 
]. Hl. Petty, general manager for the Central Coal & Coke 
Company, and its associate corporations, including the Delta 
Land & Timber Company. 

Ir, A. Carter, recently engaged in business at Cameron, 
Yex., is now proprietor and manager of the Coast Lumber 
Conipuny at Aransas Pass, Tex. 

©. F. Holcombe, formerly representative of the Roberts 
Sash & Door Company in Houston, has left the employ of 
that concern, incident upon its withdrawal from the Texas 
field, and has formed a connection with the Western Sash & 
Door Company, of Kansas City, which is entering the Texas 
ield 
" The Elliott Frog & Switch Company, of East St. Louis, 
has appointed as its exclusive Texas agents the G. F, Cotter 
: Company, of Houston. 

Fk. 'T. Reynolds Lumber Company, of Fort Worth, is 
It will close its wholesale lumber office in that 


L 
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SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS MANUFACTURING 
POINTS. 

BeAuMONT, TEX., June 8.—Practically every sawmill 
in this section that had been compelled to cease opera- 
tion owing to floods resumed Saturday. Today most of 
the plants are running full time. The situation is much 
brighter for lumbermen in all classes of the business and 
orders are coming in well. 

There has been a marked scarcity of export timber 
since the heavy rains. Exporters who had booked large 
shipments for loading this month find themselves short ; they 
are buying wherever they can get stock. Many of the con- 
tracts booked for loading this month are still in the log and 
have not yet reached the mill. 

During the last thirty days several large cargoes were 
shipped out of Port Arthur. This has considerably depleted 
stocks. The shortage of timber does not extend to manufac- 
tured Jumber, of which there is a substantial accumulation. 

All the timber and lumber assembled at Port Arthur by 
the United Export Company has been sold to the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company and an invoice is being taken. 

Owing to the many railroad washouts and the loss of 
bridges by recent floods lumbermen look for a large number 
of orders for railroad material within the next week. 


ORANGE, TEX., June 8.—While a few of the large lum- 
her manufacturers will say that their business is poor, 
every mill in this section that is not flooded is running 
six days and lumber shipping is going on as briskly as 
ever. The interior trade is improving slightly, while the 
export trade shows a sluggish inclination. 

The Orange lumber manufacturers hope to see the 26- 
foot waterway opened to the Gulf within the next six 
months so that ocean steamers can be loaded at their mills 
with export cargoes instead of at Sabine Pass. It is planned 
to dredge around the proposed locks and revetments in 
order to prevent delay. 

L. Miller, president of the Miller-Link Lumber Company, 
was in New Orleans one day this week. E 

George W. Hunter, well-known railroad magnate of St. 
Louis, spent a day here this week looking over the water 
frontage with a view of promoting a railroad building propo- 
sition. 

Cato Sells and Licut. Commander Richardson held a public 
hearing last week regarding the location for a terminal for 
an S-ineh pipe line and oil refinery for the Government. 
Dr. IE. W. Brown, vice president of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company, offered the Government all the land neces- 
sary for sites for terminals and the refinery at Orange. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Increased Demand and Upward Trend in Prices Con- 
firms Forecasts—Excellent Crop Outlook Begets Opti- 
mism—General Prosperity Foreseen. 

KANSAS City, Mo., June 10.—That the lumber business 
has shown a marked improvement during the last week 
or ten days is the opinion of nine out of ten lumbermen 
interviewed today. A few dealers still report sluggish 
trade but they are in the small minority, and the ranks 
of those who can see only a rosy prospect for summer 
and fall trade are being swelled by new recruits daily. 
In every case the optimistic ones base their opinions on 
the crop estimates. 

‘*This section of the country depends almost entirely 
on the crops,” said the sales manager for one of the largest 
firms here today. “We are still feeling the results of crop 
fuilures last year in some sections. Business is bound to be 
good this fall all over the Southwest unless all the news we 
are getting concerning the crops is entirely wrong.” 

Che period of uncertainty over crop prospects is almost 
over, The Jatter part of last week word came in that wheat 
Was cut in Oklahoma and in the Texas Panhandle. Harvest- 
ing is in progress all over southern Kansas. The stalk is 
long, the grain is heavy and it is ripening rapidly. Ideal 
conditions for harvesting are reported: all over the wheat 
belt. Local dealers in harvesting machinery report in- 
quiries for special binders to take care of tall and heavy 
srain. In fact, the harvest news is almost too good to be 
true and spells certain prosperity for the whole of Kansas 
City trade territory. Lumbermen talk of little else here. 

Bids for the construction of the Kansas City (Kan.) end 
of the new Twenty-third Street traffic way, which will pass 
over the stock yards, switch tracks leading to them, the 
Kaw River and the railroad switches entering the Swift and 
Cudahy packing houses, will be asked for by the Wyandotte 
County commissicners June 11 he bridge will cost about 
“400,000 and will have room for roadways, street car tracks 
ind sidewalks. Creosoted blocks will be used on the road- 
way. The viaduct will be met at the State line by a tempo- 
rly structure provided by Kansas City, Mo., to cost $40,- 
"90. When complete it will afford a quick and unimpeded 
neti oo from Kansas City, Kan., to the new Union 

sopot here, 

The board of public works of Kansas City, Mo., has de- 
cided to use ereosoted blocks to repave Thirty-first Street, 
one of the principal business streets of the south side. 

‘is form of street paving has given such entire satisfac- 
tion here that the decision of the board favoring its use 
as’ unanimous. 

While it has been known for some time that the Muehl- 
ch Estate planned to build a 12-story hotel to cost $800,- 
000, the issuance of a building permit this week for its 
“onstruction was a grateful bit of news for local lumber- 
‘en. The building is’ to be modern in every way and 
sheume poe some good orders for dealers in builders’ 
materia 6 
Charles Sawyer, State bank commissioner of Kansas, has 
cnt to the governor, according to a dispatch from Topeka, 








the annual report of the work of Kansas building and loan 
associations, which shows that they have almost doubled 
their business in the last five years. Five years ago the 
associations had total assets of 908,118.76 and this year 
their totals reached $16,708,537.75. 

The Central Coal & Coke Company announces that Tucker 
Baker has been appointed superintendent of its mill at 
Neame, La., and H. A. Wagner, superintendent of the Ken- 
nard mill at Ratcliffe, Tex. Mr. Wagner succeeds the late 
Mr. Howard Davis. 

Southern pine has shown the greatest activity in the 
last week. Prices have advanced and it is asserted that 
they soon will go still higher. Hardwoods were weak and 
comparatively little trading was reported. Shingles are 
stiffening a trifle owing to decreased production and a 
searcity of stock. Cypress is unchanged, although a short- 
age of some items and the steady run of business make 
prices firmer. West coast products also show little change. 
Sash and door factories report more life to business. 

R. W. Fullerton, secretary of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, and E. H. Fullerton, auditor of that company, 
are here attending the transmississippi golf meet. 

W. N. Baird, sales manager of the C. J. Carter Lumber 
Company, has returned from a trip to his former home yt 
Mobile, Ala. He reports the lumber business very slick 
there and many mills shut down. 

Louis Child, of the Davis & Child Lumber Company, « 
Concordia, Kan., is here buying yellow pine. 

. EF. McLean, president of the Fourth National Bank, 
of Wichita, Kan., and s former lumberman, is visiting 
friends in the local lumber trade. Mr. McLean is enthusi- 
astic over business prospects in his section. 

B. Koehler, manager of the A. Koehler Lumber Company, 
of Geneva, Neb., who is here buying yellow pine, says that 
central Nebraska is very prosperous and he expects a large 
trade this summer. 
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ELECTED PESIDENT OF COMMERCIAL CLUB. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 10.—Charles 8. Keith, presi- 
dent of the Central Coal & Coke Company, was elected 
president of the Kansas City Commercial Club at a 
meeting of the directors yesterday afternoon. The club 
is in a highly prosperous condition and a movement for 
a building to provide more ample quarters for the big 
commercial organization will be started as soon as the 
newly elected officers take up their work. A recent mem- 
bership campaign was highly successful and under the 
leadership of Mr. Keith the club expects to accomplish 
much for the merchants and manufacturers of the city 
in the coming year. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Orrawa, OntT., June 11.—Judgment was given in the 
exchequer court last week in the case of the King vs. 
the Vancouver Lumber Company. This ¢:se has been 
before the courts for years and involves ti.c right to 
valuable timber on Deadman’s Island in \ ancouver 
Harbor. Justice Cassells gave judgment decluiing that 
a deed executed by Sir Frederick Borden (former min- 
ister of militia in the Canadian Government) on .\ril 
4, 1900, purporting to waive certain conditions 01 the 
lease of Deadman’‘s Island issued to the defendant com- 
pany by the Government in 1899, had been made without 
authority and so was null and void. 

The effect of the judgment is to dismiss the company’s 
claim to a lease in perpetuity of the island rather than 
for a specific term of years and is a victory for the city of 
Vancouver and the Doniinion Government. 

Now that rains have extinguished the forest fires that 
raged around the Ottawa district during the last month 
lumbermen are beginning to take stock of the damage caused. 
It has been found that the Colonial Lumber Company suf- 
fered considerable loss to pine limits in the Kippewa district 
while limits owned by the Hawkesbury Lumber Company 
and the W. C. Edwards Company were also damaged. 

A slight improvement in the lumber trade has _ been 
noticed during the last two weeks. Prices have remained 
stationary except for an increase in mill cull shorts, 1x4 to 
6 inches, 6 to 11 feet, which were formerly quoted at $15 
and $17 and now command $17 to $18. The export busi- 
ness to Great Britain is fairly satisfactory, but that to the 
West Indies and South America never was so dull. 

The shallowness of the rivers continues and several con- 
cerns operating along tributaries to the Ottawa River have 
already had to close. Gilmour & Hughson, of Ottawa, whose 
mill is situated on the Gatineau, face a prospect similar to 
that of the Davidson Estate at Davidson, Que., which other- 
wise would cut from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet this year. 
The effect will be seriously to reduce the total cut in this 
district. 5 ; 

Among those who figured in the recent disaster to the 
Empress of Ireland in the St. Lawrence was J. H. Black, 
an employee of J. R. Booth, Ottawa, who with his wife was 
among the survivors. Edward Seybold, of Ottawa, a rela- 
tion of Mr. Booth, was another survivor, but his wife was 
lo 














st. 

Senator W. C. Edwards came out uncompromisingly for 
free trade in the Canadian Senate last week. Senator Ed- 
wards said he stood today for tree trade as always. He 
himself derived no benefit from protection. 

“How about cement duties?” asked Senator Murphy. 

Senator Edwards: “I do not derive a dollar from cement. 
I am a lumber manufacturer. I make my living from lum- 
ber and I make a very poor living, too, at the present time 
when we are selling some kinds of dressed lumber in Toronto 
for $21 a thousand while it eost us that much -to put our 
logs on the ice.” Senator Edwards continued that the 
United States was discarding protection and Canada should 
follow in its footsteps. 

Payment of $122,000 to the Pembroke Lumber Company 
in compensation of a claim for damages in connection with 
the conversion of a considerable area at Petawawa. into a 
military camp site furnished the subject of considerable 
discussion in the Canadian Parliament last week. Replying 
to protest from the Liberal opposition the minister of militia 
said that he had appointed an independent board of arbi- 
trators who had fixed the price at this amount. Members of 
the opposition then charged that the fact that FE. A. Dunlop, 
of Pembroke, president of the company, was a Conservative 
was responsible for the high price paid. 





FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., June 8.—Spruce market conditions 
remain unchanged. Very little is loading at present 
either for the English or United States markets. The 
operators have had fairly good success with their log 
drives and all the sawmills are busy. 

The Bathurst Lumber Company has begun to excavate 
the site for the new pulp mill and is putting up quar- 
ters for its men, of whom, it is announced, the com- 





pany will employ a large number in construction work 
throughout the summer. 

Heavy rains have extinguished the forest fires in the 
southern part of the Province, but not until consicer- 
able damage had been done to a number of areas coy 


ered with small timber. 


The building permits issued in St. John for the last 


month show an increase in value over the corresponding 


month last year, which indicates a somewhat improved 
local demand for lumber although the building operations 


are not on a large scale. 
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LUMBER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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we have it in large quantities. 


R‘. GUM is one of our specialties; 


mills to produce stock of high quality. 


i ee care is taken at our various 


Ec properly is very essential — 


we pile our product accordingly. 


REAT care is exercised in sawing, 
edging, trimming and piling. 


NIFORM grading by efficient inspec- 


tion force, applied to all shipments. 


Mies satisfied customers, indicate the 


quality and service we can give you. 


BAND MILLS AT 


Helena, Ark. Blytheville, Ark. 
Greenville, Miss. 


ConDERSHHAnY| : 
PAEPCKE LEICHT 


LUMBER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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SUN 


FULTON, Clark Co., ALA. 
The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


COMB GRAIN 


FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily. 
We also manufacture = 
cee Poplar,Gum and Qak _ 
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E. A. Mercadal 


Audubon Bldg., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


MILL:—PALMETTO, LA, 
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White and Red Oak, 
Ash, Red Gum, 
Cypress and Elm. 























TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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A Big Factor 


West Virginia Timber Co. 


General Offices 
Charleston Nat’l 
Bank Building. 


—F 


Making Money 


in lumber is definite 
information and 
certainty of being able 


the 


to get stock you want 


when you need it. 
We're prepared’ to tell 
you right off the bat at 
any time just what we 
can ship from any of 


our 7 mills in either 

West Virginia Poplar, 
Oak, Chestnut and 
Basswood Lumber and 
Bill Oak, Southern Red 


Gum, Cypress, Oak 
and Yellow Pine. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
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Massee & Felton Lumber Co. 


Mills and Office, MACON, GA. 
Shipping Dry Stock List. 


Quartered Red Gum Tupelo Gum 
4-4 No,1Com. . 190,000 4-4 No.1 Com. & Btr. 18,000 
4-4 Ist & 2nd figured 25,000 
4-4 No.1 Com. figured, 35,000 Elm 
6-4 Log Run . . . 50,000 
Plain Red Gum 6-4 No.2Com., . « 15,000 
4-4 Ist&2nd . . 420,000 
5-4 Ist&2nd . . 20,000 Cypress 
8-4 Ist&2nd . 13,000 4-4 Log Run . . . 23,000 
4-4 No. 1 Com. 505,000 8-4 No.1 Common . 10,000 
5-4 No. 1 Com. 33,000 Maple 
6-4 No. 1 Com, + 16,000 4-4 Log Run . . . 42,000 
4-4 1 i mean 75,000 Beech 
G- stwWw on * 4295 4- 3 
5-4 Ist&2nd . . 15,000 shies ne iad 
6-4 Ist&2nd . . 30,000 yeamore 
8-4 Ist &2nd . 14,000 4-4 Log Run 50,000 
4-4 Wide Pan.18"& Up. 15,000 As 
4-4 Box Bds. 13” to 17’? 13,000 4-4No.1Com. . . 10,000 
3-4” No.1 Com. « « 14,000 5-4No.2Com. . 13,000 
4-4 No.1Com. , .« 60,000 6-4 No.2Com- , . 24,000 
5-4 No.1 Com. . « 15,000 Oak 
6-4 at Com. > > stoped 4-4 No. 1 Common Q’t'd 21,000 
8-4 No.1 Com. . - 15,000 4-4 No. 1 Com, Pl. W 110,000 
3-4 No.2Com., . . 18,000 1-4 No, 2Com,PI.R&W 92,000 
4-4 No.2Com. . . 544,000 4-4 FAS Plain Red Oak, 24,000 
4-4 No.3 Com, . . 300,000 4-4 No.1 Com. Pl. Red 51,000 
Black Gum 4-4 No.3Com.PILR&W 35,000 
6-4 Log Run , 35,000 4-4 No.1 Cm.Q’t'd. Red 11,000 


Ready for Prompt Shipment. 
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1 car 








4 cars 8-4 No. 


3 cars 4-4 No. 
10 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common & Better Oak 
10 cars 4-4 No. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 

2 cars 4-4 No. 


2 cars 4-4 No. 


If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


Can Ship Quick | 





2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut 
1 Common & Better Chestnut 
1 Common & Better Chestnut 


6-4 No. 


1 Common Plain Red Oak 

1 Common Plain White Oak 
1 & 2 Plain White Oak 

1 & 2 Plain Red Oak 





LYNCHBURG, VA. 



























““CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER“ 
Reduces to board measure 
and saw logs. 
you sample pages. 


lumber, scantl ag, square timber 
Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. Let us send 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 








FROM -THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST | 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


. Expected Cessation in Business Does Not Materialize— 


Active Early Summer and Fall Market Predicted— 
Present Prices Unsatisfactory. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 6.—At this season of the 
year some "falling off in business may be looked for fol- 
lowing normal spring business, and it is gratifying to 
note that so far there is no indication of a decrease in 
the orders for yard stocks, While there is practically no 
variation above or below the volume of orders and in- 
quiries coming to this market in the last month or more, 
the very fact that the yard trade keeps up is encouraging, 
and begets a confidence in an active market in the sum- 
mer and early fall. Among the wholesalers the condi- 
tions might be much worse, but the low prices affect 
the manufacturer more seriously, and until the volume of 
business stimulates prices to a point where he can see 
a margin of profit the orders afford him but cold com- 
fort, and he can only struggle along with an eager look 
forward to the time when the railroads must come into 
the market and the predicted larger demand as the re- 
sult of the favorable crop prospects stimulates prices. 
There is a feeling that the time will soon come when 
dealers who have neglected the opportunity to stock up 
will realize their mistake, and the millman will not be 
compelled to accept orders at unattractive prices. The 
possible stampede among dealers that may follow is an- 
ticipated with much satisfaction. The continual receipt 
of urgent demands for immediate shipment of orders 
placed indicates that yard stocks are below normal. 

Local business continues good, and building permits 
for the first five months of 1914 show an increase of 
$384,495 over the corresponding period of 1913, totaling 
$4,720,690 for this year, against $4,336,195 last year. Bank 
er. for the five ee were $259,698,072.32 ; in 1913, 

$261,889,678.50; in 1912, $2385,154,252. 79, ‘averaging nearly 
$52,000, 000 a month, and “the ‘slight decrease from 1913 is 
considerably less than any other Coast city. 







Yard Trade Normal. 


Ed R. Hogg, 
Atlas Lumber Company, this city, is an excellent student 
of market conditions, and from long experience in yellow 
pine in the South and retailing lumber in Missouri and 
manufacturing on the Pacific coast he has obtained an all 
around knowledge of the lumber business. As to the situ- 


ation at present Mr. Hogg states that while prices are 
low they are not as low as they were several years 


ago when dimension was selling at the present base ‘price 
with no split for long lengths, whereas the differential 
is now maintained generally despite the low mill price. 
The trouble with the lumber business now, in Mr. Hogg’s 
opinion, is the absence of the buying of railroads and other 
large corporations that in normal times furnish the fir 
mills with cutting orders that they do not now possess. 
The demand for- yard stock from the middle West is normal 
and Mr. Hogg states that the mills have practically no 
surplus lumber on hand and the same conditions prevail 
with yards in the middle West and East, as is evidenced by 
the fact that of Jate practically all orders received call 
for quick shipment and are followed by numerous _tele- 
grams urging haste in getting the car started. Mr. Hogg 
states that he receives several telegrams every day urging 
the quick filling of orders and other manufacturers report 
similar experience. Lumber should be bringing a _ better 
price and if the mills had cutting orders to fill in the small 
gaps between the demand and supply there would be a dis- 
position to brace up values. Mr. Hogg is of the opinion 
that if the eastern rate decision causes a resumption of 
buying on the part of large railroad systems as is generally 
expected the result will be a marked stiffening in lumber 
prices on the Pacific coast in a remarkably short time. As 
stated, the general demand is good and its nature indicates 
that buyers ere purchasing from “hand to mouth” and have 
no stocks on hand and with the resumption of activity on 
the part of the larger consumers of lumber the situation 
will quickly change. 

Lewis Schwager, of Schwager & Nettleton (Inc.), and 
the Schwager & Nettleton Mills, Seattle, left Thursday for 
Minneapolis, Chicago, New York and other middle western 
and eastern lumber centers to be absent a month or more. 
While in Minneapolis Mr. Schwager will attend the com- 
mencement exercises at the University of Minnesota, his 
Alma Mater, and will look into lumber conditions generally 
before returning. The Schwager & Nettleton Mills possess 
one of the most uptodate lumber manufacturing plants on 
the Pacific coast at Seattle, operated entirely by electricity 
and engaged in both the coastwise and foreign cargo trade 
as well as eastern rail trade. In addition Schwager & Net- 
tleton, a wholesale concern, handle a large amount of lum- 
ber from other mills. Having been in business for the last 
thirteen years, this concern has built up an extensive busi- 
ness throughout the country. ‘The sales department is under 
the supervision of Gail Marine, formerly a well known 
salesman of yellow pine in the South, who has been on 
the Coast for the last five years. 

R. C. Patterson, manager of the Commonwealth Lumber 
Company, this city, left during the week for a trip to 
eastern and middle western points. Just before he left 
Mr. Patterson, speaking of trade conditions, said that a 
fair volume of business is coming in but everything is for 
rush shipments, so much so in fact that it is almost mad- 
dening to the shipper. He displayed an order book with 
practically every order marked “rush,” “ship at once” 
etc. He said that he had received a wire asking for a 
car number before the order, which had been mailed, was 
received. Car numbers on practically all orders have to 
be wired. This is a condition that has prevailed to some 
extent at other periods, but not to such a degree under 
similar conditions. It indicates that buyers are buying 
for immediate wants and have waited until the last minute 
before placing the order. Lumber shippers from all over 
the Coast report the same condition. 

The launching of a vessel under unusual conditions oc- 
curred early in the week at Ballard, when the 55-foot tug 
Stimson was sent down the ways at 9 o'clock at night. 
The launching was carried out at that time in order to 
take advantage of the high tide, and the vessel was 
pe by Mrs. Jesse Ives, wife of Manager Jesse F. 
Ives, of the Stimson Mill Company, in the presence of a 
score of witnesses who were barely able to see it in the 
darkness. The vessel was built for heavy and rough work 
for the Stimson Mill Company and is equipped with 80- 
horsepower engines and electricafly lighted tonstiont The 
scene of the ‘Jaunching will be on a fresh water harbor 
maintaining a permanent level after the completion of the 
Lake Washington Canal, connecting with the salt water of 
is Sound through the locks at the entrance to Salmon 
Say. 

Articles of incorporation were taken out ye: week for 
the Port 'Townsend ‘ Puget Sound Railway by C. J. Erick- 
son, C. E. Belt and BE. W. Bend. The road was a Northern 


manager of the sales department of the 


Pacific line extending from Port Townsend to Qui) cene, 
Wash., and has been leased for fifteen years. C. J. Wrick: 
son is a Seattle contractor, who will enter the lumber )ugj. 
ness and utilize the line as a logging road tributary to a 
mill located in Port Townsend. A part of the line ru: ining 
along a narrow ledge along Puget Sound, it is undersi< 0d, 
will be used jointly by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, owing to the impracticability of building tyo 
tracks at this point. 


New Mill Ready for Shipping. 

Monday, June 8, for the first time cars will be delivered 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway to the 
shingle mill of the Puget Sound Mills & ‘Timber Comyuny, 
at Port Angeles. Port Angeles is located on the Olympi¢ 
Peninsula and has: no direct rail connection with the out- 


side world. Freight has always been handled by boat or 
barge between Port Angeles and Seattle terminals. —llow- 
ever, beginning with next week the Milwaukee will start 


a car barge service that will deliver Milwaukee cars to the 
mill at Port Angeles and this will do away with the handling 
and rehandling necessary under the old method. The Puget 
Sound Mills & Timber Company’s new sawmill plant is 
running, cutting for the cargo trade only for the present. 
However, as soon as the planing mill is finished, which 
will be about 60 days, it will be in a position to take rail 
business. Probably one-half the output of the sawmill 
plant will be sold in the rail trade ng and the balance 
will be shipped by cargo. A. . Sales ‘manager for 
the company, who has had Offices 9 ar American 1; ank 
Building, this city, will move his offices to the mil! at 
Port Angeles within the next sixty days and will handle 
the sales for the rail end of the business. 

F. Hill Hunter, of Spokane, the western manager of the 
Diamond Iron Works, manufacturer of sawmill ‘machinery 
at Minneapolis, Minn., was in Seattle and other Puget Sound 
points +. week. 

Dr. Brooks and H. E. Gipson, of the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber ‘Gumbens and the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, were in Seattle Thursday and Friday of this 
week on their way to Bend, Ore., where they will ‘be joined 
by M. Scanlon, who has been Spending some time in Van- 
couver, B. ao looking after the company’s Canadian inter- 
ests, including the Powell River Paper Company. ‘The an- 
nual meeting of the Bend company will be held at Bend 
while they are there and they will also look into the propo- 
sition as to whether it will be advisable in the near future 
to construct a mill at Bend to manufacture from the com- 
pany’s extensive timber holdings tributary to that point, 
The company has for several years been contemplating en- 
gaging in manufacturing, but has refrained from doing so 
owing to lumber market conditions, The Bend company, 
in which the above-mentioned gentlemen are jointly inter- 
ested with the Mueller Lumber “Company, Davenport, Iowa, 
operates a smali mill at Bend under the supervision of 
J. P. Keyes, cutting about 6,000,000 feet annually. 

William A. Schumm, freight claim agent of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, is rejoicing upon the birth 
of his second son, Ralph Hudgens Schumm, May 30, and 
has added his name to the Hoo-Hoo waiting list. The 
announcement cards bear the American flag in honor of 
the national memorial day, and when young Ralph cele- 
brates his birthday in conjunction with the memorial exer- 
cises he can also remember with pride his grandfather, 
whose birthday came on the Fourth of July, as a veteran 
of the Civil War. 

The Conifer Lumber Company, of which N. La Vine is 
manager, has moved from room 4142 to 4123 Arcade Annex. 

Among the Seattle visitors of the week was W. S. Rosen- 
berry, manager of the Rose Lake Lumber Company, Rose 
Lake, Ida., who is making a combined business and pleas- 
ure trip to the Coast, and is accompanied on the trip by 
Mrs. Rosenberry. 

The McKenna Lumber Company, at McKenna, has ordered 
a 7-foot vertical band resaw from the W. B. Mershon Com- 
pany, which will be installed in connection with the hori- 
zontal resaw already in use in the sawmill. While operat- 
ing only one band saw the company figures on about an 
equal product with this equipment, with reduced operat- 
ing expenses and with a better average quality in the 
lumber. 

A. L. Dunn, of the 
Building, left the latter 
relatives and friends 


Vis. 

Walter Hillman, a former wholesaler in this city and 
in Vancouver, B. C., is now with the Wendling- Nathan Lum- 
ber Company, in the Seattle office. 

L. F. Driver, of L. F. Driver & Co., wholesalers of south- 
ern pine lumber at Thomasville. Ga., accompanied by his wife, 
has been visiting in Seattle and at other Puget Sound points 
this week on a summer vacation trip. At the same time 
Mr. Driver is looking into lumber conditions. 

J. W. Sanborn, of Kansas City, a pioneer wholesaler of 
Pacific coast lumber, arrived in Seattle the last of this 
week on his way to Grays Harbor to visit with C. F. White 
and Neil Cooney, of the Grays Harbor Commercial Com- 
pany, which company he has represented more or less in 
the East for the last twenty-two years. Mr. Sanborn came 
west via the Great Northern and while he used to come 
to the Coast nearly every year, this is his first trip in five 
years. He was one of the first to handle west coast 
shingles and lumber in the middle West and has always 
been a consistent friend of western lumber products. He 


White 
a visit to 
at Rhinelander, 


Dunn Lumber Company, 
part of the week for 
in his old home 


has a host of friends out here who trust he will make 


many more visits to this section. 

Jacoby, who for the last twelve years has held a 
responsible position with the Stimson Mill Company, this 
city, and during the last year has had general supervision 
of the plant during the illness and absence of Manager 
J. E. Ives, severed his connection with the concern a month 
ago. On ‘Thursday of this week he left his home and not 
having been heard from since it is feared some harm has 
befallen him. 

Edgar Toomer, for some years with the William Buchanan 
and Long-Bell Lumber Compdny mill interests in the South, 
and later in the Kansas City office of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, is in Seattle this week looking for a lumber con- 
nection with the object of locating here. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


EVERETT, WASH., June 8.—The Weyerhaeuser Lumber 
Company has just completed the machine shop to be 
used in connection with the big mill to be erected in 
the extreme northeast section of town and piling is 
being driven for the foundation of the mill building. 
When completed the mill will be the largest in Everett 
and the equipment will be up-to-date and complete. The 
mill building now being constructed will cover a ground 
space of 76 by 350 feet and will have an additional wing of 
110 by 150 feet, the smaller building to be used for resawing. 
Electric power is to be used throughout, operated from a 
brick building, 50 by 150 feet in size, where 3,000 kilowats 
will be handled by two units, one of 1,000 and the other 0 
2,000 kilowatts, capable of giving the mill a daily output of 
350,000 feet of fir lumber daily. The company will next 
erect the planing department, which will be about 200 feet 
square, and there will be six dry kilns for lumber, each 20 
by 120 feet. The machine shop which has just been com- 
pleted is 32 by 196 feet and in it will be kept the motive 
power of the mill and the apparatus to handle the rep:ir 
work will be handled therein. 
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Geor.c S. Long, Pacific coast representative of the Weyer- 
haeuscr interests, was here recently looking after matters 
and, i: company with a Northern Pacific engineer, went 
over tu’ ground and made arrangements for the installation 
of sidcivacks that will be needed. 

It is announced that the Weyerhaeuser company will not 
erect “harves on the peninsula from the new mill, it being 
propos to use it for rail shipments exclusively and to send 
the carsoes out from the big mill on the waterfront. It will 
pe possible, however, to lighter lumber cargoes to the deeper 
water ol the Sound and there transfer it to vessels. ‘The 
new mill will give employment to 250 men, at least, and will 


add to j:verett’s importance as a lumber center. 

It is announced that the Fortson Shingle Company, of 
Fortsou. has purchased 43,000 cords of western red cedar 
shingi: bolt timber, located along the Stillaguamish River, 
in this district, Washington National Forest, for use during 
the next ten years. The stumpage rate for the timber during 
the first four years of the cutting period is 80 cents a cord, 
put the contract provides that this rate may be increased 
at the beginning of the fifth and eighth years of the cutting 
period according to whether or not there is an increase in 

sent market value of shingles agreed upon by the 


the pr 

mtract. 
erhe schooner Taurus arrived at the Crown plant recently 
to load 1,000,000 feet of lumber for Moliendo. The steamer 


Wilmington loaded a cargo of 600,000 feet of lumber at 
the Weyerhaeuser and Crown mills and cleared for Califor- 
nia, ‘he steam schooner A. G@, Lindsey loaded 500,000 feet 
of lumber from the Walton Lumber Company’s plant at 
Lowell, the shipment being lightered down the Snohomish 
River. 


COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 





Cherished Plan of Late Lumberman for Erecting a 
New Mill Is to Be Carried Out—Yard Stock Demand 
Calls for Immediate Shipments. 


TacoMA, WASH., June 6.—Announcement was made 
last week by George S. Long, secretary and manager of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, that construction 
work is now under way on the sawmill to be built for 
the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company at Everett. Work 
is to continue steadily until the plant is completed and 
ready for sawing. Construction of this mill has a touch 
of sentiment in connection with it, in that it carries 
out a plan cherished for years by the late Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser. The site for the mill, commonly known 
as the barge works site from the fact that on it used 
to be built the whaleback vessels once somewhat in 
vogue, was picked out by Mr. Weyerhaeuser personally 
as a splendid location for an all-rail mill. It is a tract 
of 70 acres of level ground affording plenty of yard 
room for a mill and it has about 5,000 lineal feet front- 
age on Snohomish River, affording splendid facilities 
for handling logs. 

The site was offered to Mr. Weyerhaeuser in St. Paul 
one day shortly after the company was organized and he 
bought it and explained his idea to his associates and often 
had since remarked: “Long, when are you going to build 
that barge works mill?’ ‘The plans of the company are for 
two mills. The one now under way is to cut fir and after 
it is completed and in operation another mill will be erected 
to cut cedar and hemlock. The power plant of the first unit 
will have sufficient capacity to operate both mills. The mill 
now under way to saw fir will have a 10-hour capacity of 
250,000 to 300,000 feet. It will have two band mills, one 
an 11-foot single band and one a 9-foot double. There will 
be one gang for flooring, two edgers, trimmers and slashers 
ete.: two roller band resaws, small trimmer etc. Automatic 
cdge stackers will handle the lumber through the kilns, A 
combination crane and monorail equipment will probably be 
installed to handle lumber from the mill to the kilns, thence 


to the planer and thence to the yards. Electricity will drive 
the mill, a power plant of 2,000- to 2,500-k.w. being part of 
the equipment. Large kiln capacity, fast feed equipment in 
the planing mill and labor saving devices will be installed. 


The Weyerhaeuser company does not contemplate “the last 
word in mcdern mill construction,’ but does contemplate a 
good, serviceable mill, says Mr. Long. The mill will have 
direct Great Northern, Milwaukee and Northern Pacific ship- 
ping facilities, giving it three transcontinental railroads. 
The Pacific States Lumber Company started sawing Mon- 
day at its new mill at Selleck, built to replace the one burned 
last January. The plant is giving thorough satisfaction. 
Not the least of other features at this mill is the main drive 
belt, which is a 3-ply Sea Lion, 155 feet long and 60 inches 
wide, in the making of which the backbone pieces of eight 
steers’ hides were used in every four feet. The company has 
shingle mill, planing mill and ample kiln, storage shed and 
yard capacity. The shingle mill has been idle ever since the 
fire owing to the loss of the powerhouse which supplied the 
entire plant. The Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Company 
handles the output of the Pacifie States company. 
The Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Company, Perkins 
Building, will hereafter handle its own sales independently 
having withdrawn from the Northwest Lumber Agency 0 
this city with which it had been allied since the agency was 
organized. Mr. Handforth will continue to look after the 
office and sales end of the business and Mr. Lindstrom the 
mill end. Both are practical millmen of broad experience, 


Mr. Handforth having had charge of the St. Paul & Tacoma . 


Lumber Company’s sales end for years and Mr. Lindstrom 
having been long general superintendent at the St. Paul 
company’s plant until they merged their interests four 
years ago and organized the Lindstrom-Handforth company, 
purchasing their present mill at Rainier, where they have a 
large quantity of fir and cedar timber. The mill has a 
capacity of about 50,000 feet. 

George H. Emerson, of the North Western Lumber Com- 
pany, of Hoquiam, was among recent visitors here, spending 
a week-end in this city. 

__C. J. Erickson, a contractor building the Olympic Peninsula 
line of the Milwaukee railroad, has leased from the Northern 
Pacific its Port Townsend Southern line for fifteen years and 
will change the name to the Port Townsend & Puget Sound. 
Nhe road runs 26 miles south from Port Townsend and 2 
company will be formed to operate it. 

_ ‘The Holland-Cook Manufacturing Company, of Tacoma, has 
hled in the United States court here an_answer to the suit 
brought against it by Edgar S. Ryder, Frank H. Ryder and 
George D, Ryder, comprising the Harden Manufacturing 
Company, of Cobleskill, N. Y., and the United States Silo 
Company, its western agent, involving alleged infringement of 
“9 patent rights. The Holland-Cook company sets forth 
t at the plan of the silo in question was told of in publica- 
tions before a patent was taken out for it by Harden and 

‘at therefore the plaintiff has no patent rights on it. 

; "he Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Company has found the 
vird stock demand has moved along first rate in volume 
¢ last three or four weeks, but at prices in which there is 

» profit. Yard stock demand is of the hurry-up class, indi- 
‘ting depleted stocks in the yards. 
early a quarter of a million dollars in checks was re- 

ved at the county treasurer’s office in one mail the other 

v, the last for tax payments. One of the checks was for 
$421.60 and came from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
mpany, which is one of the largest taxpayers in this 
inty as well as one of the largest employers of labor. 
Maj, Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
‘umber Company: James W. Dempsey, treasurer of the 
TAD BeY. Lumber Company, and Charles A. Pratt, treasurer 
oe Pacific Box Company, representatives of the lumber 
Neuen in the business men’s excursion to Alaska from 
orthwest cities, returned to Tacoma Weitnesday. The party 


left the Sound May 15 on the Pacific-Alaska Navigation Com- 
pany’s liner Admiral Sampson, spending nineteen days tour- 
ing Alaska coast cities. ‘There were forty-one prominent 
Pacific Northwest men in the party. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 





Heavy Loss by Lumber Company in Sawmill Fire— 
Consideration of $400,000 Reported in a Recent Tim- 
ber Deal—Eastern Capitalists Examine Timber. 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 6.—Fire destroyed the plant of 
the Northwest Door Company here on the evening of 
June 3. Samuel Connell, president of the company, esti- 
mates the loss at $125,000, with insurance covering about 
half that amount. Mr. Connell said today that the offi- 
cials of the company have been too busy straightening 
up affairs to give any definite thought as to whether the 
company will rebuild. The fire spread so rapidly that 
two employes were hemmed in on the river side and 
were drowned when they leaped from the burning struc- 
ture into the river with the hope of thus escaping death. 

It is reported that the Lovegren Lumber Company’s 
plant at Cherry Grove, in Washington County, which 
was closed down several months ago, will be developed 
as originally intended by L. A. Lovegren and new 
parties interested, the latter being L. B. Menefee, of 
the L. B. Menefee Lumber Company and other interests 
in this city, and R. V. Jones, of the Western Oregon Trust 
Company. It is understood that Mr. Lovegren retains an in- 
terest in the property which consists of a little over 7,000 
acres of timber, mostly fir, a five-mile railroad from Patton 
on the Southern Pacific line to Cherry Grove, a sawmill of 
50,000 feet daily capacity and a 75-acre pond with concrete 
dam built for the projected mill of 250,000 feet daily 
eapacity. The property is in Washington County and the 
timber is cruised at approximately 370,000,000 feet. The 
consideration has not been given out, but is understood to 
range somewhere about $400,000. 

The Reach Timber Company, with headquarters at Musca- 
tine, Iowa, has begun the construction of a railroad 27 miles 
in length from the town of Sutherlin on the main line of 
the Southern Pacific to the company’s 44,000 acres of timber 
in the Coast range. The men chiefly interested in this prop- 
erty are W. L. Reach, of Muscatine, Iowa; C. M. Crego, of 
Spokane, Wash., and William Musser, of Iowa City. It is 
understood that as soon as the railroad reaches the timber 
so that logging operations may be started a large sawmill 
will be erected at the town of Sutherlin, in the vicinity of 
Roseburg. 

Eastern capitalists have evidently come to the conclusion 
that now is a desirable time to invest in western timber- 
lands, and timbermen here say they are absolutely right. 
Several prominent eastern capitalists and timbermen have 
been out in this district recently and it is said by men in 
position to know that some important transactions in timber 
may be looked for any day. 

H. Kirk, manager of the Beaver Lumber Compny, with 
offices in the Spalding Building, this city, and mill at Pres- 
cott on the lower Columbia River, says that there is some 
activity in foreign business, and the plant is operating 
regularly. 

Jay S. Hamilton, head of the Jay S. Hamilton Lumber 
Company, with offices in the Lumbermen’s Building, this city, 
says that while business may be showing some improvement, 
conditions have not yet warranted the resumption of opera- 
tions of the company’s sawmill at Black Rock. 

At the end of this month the St. Helens Creosoting Com- 
pany will have the British steamer Lord Sefton at its plant 
at St. Helens on the lower Columbia River to load a cargo of 
creosoted railroad ties for Karachi, in British India. This 
will be the second —. of ereosoted ties from this plant 
to that destination. Several others are to follow. 

O. M. Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, who 
is on a tour of the old world, accompanied by Mrs. Clark 
and friends from this city, is now in Paris, according to a 
letter received by his son, W. W. Clark. He is feeling fine 
and having a splendid time. 

After a shutdown of several months, the Howell Shingle 
Company is now operating its shingle mill at Skamokawa on 
the lower Columbia River. The company is in position to 
furnish its own logs, or Mr. Hall says there would be little 
profit in the manufacture of shingles because of the firmness 
of the red cedar log market. 

The Northern Pacific Railway is reported in the market 
for 75,000 pieces of railroad ties. 

Sullivan & Forbes (Inc.), wholesale lumbermen of this 
city, announce the establishment of an eastern office at_1 
Madison Avenue, New York City, in charge of Robert W. 
Forbes, vice president of the concern. Mr. Forbes is a former 
eastern man, his home being in Massachusetts. While he 
was in Yale he became famous as a football player. He has 
been connected with lumber concerns on the Coast for the 
last seven years and is now looking after the eastern busi- 
ness for his firm. 

G. Walter Gates, of G. W. Gates & Co., wholesale lumber- 
men with offices in the Lumbermen’s Building, this city, re- 

rts a very satisfactory volume of business going to the 
yard trade in the middle West. Nearly all orders call for 
quick shipment, indicating light stocks with buyers. The 
lack of buying by railroads and other large users of lumber 
is responsible for the low prices prevailing as from this 
source the mills obtain cutting orders that take up the slack 
left by the yard trade. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HoquiAM, WASH., June 6.—Prices seem 
to remain about stationary though the inquiries are in- 
creasing slowly but steadily. Lumbermen state that 
the general tone of the market seems to be a bit more 
optimistic than it has been formerly. 

It is stated that the plant of the Lebam Lumber & 
Shingle Company which was destroyed May 22 by fire 
will be rebuilt in the near future. The town of Lebam 
was practically wiped out but already temporary busi- 
ness buildings have been erected. The principal stock- 
holders in the Lebam Lumber & Shingle Company are 
E. E. Case, well known -shingle manufacturer, and F. R. 
Brown. The loss is estimated at $250,000, the greater 
part of which is covered by insurance. 

Building has taken a decided turn for the better with 
the coming of the dry season and the local lumber 
market is something to be reckoned with at present. During 
May the total amount of money represented in the actual 
permits for building was $31,600, which does not include the 
permits for repairs which, if added, would bring the total 
to $40,000. Total of the building permits issued by the city 
of Hoquiam for the first six months of 1914 are well over 
the $100,000 mark. As June and July are the banner months 
in the retail trade of Grays Harbor, much is expected by the 
local lumber dealers. 

One hundred and seventy thousand box shooks were 
shipped recently by_the Gravs Harbor Commercial Company, 
of Cosmopolis, to Alaska. ‘The cargo was taken by the ./. B. 
Stetson, property of the recently organized Portland-Alaska 
Steamship Company, and is one of the first of its vessels to 
take a cargo from Grays Harbor for Alaska. It is the inten- 
tion of the company to place its steamers on a regular run 
between Alaska and the north Pacifie ports. 

A three-quarter section of school timber was sold by the 





Retail 
Profits 


these days depend a good deal 
on the volume of business done 
and that undoubtedly explains 
the retail lumberman’s ten- 
dency to the handling of sub- 
stitutes for lumber. But 
in your anxiety to get all 
the business you can from 
your community, you 
should see to it first that 
you let no lumber busi- 
ness escape you. 


A Good 


Field 
Open to 


Dealers 


now, brought about bythe 
present day homebuilder 
looking more to artistic 
effects, is that of speciali- 
zing in Finish. Here is 
a line where you can 
make your experience 
and knowledge cash in 
a nice profit for you:— 


| Birch 


The Peer of 
Woods for 
Interior — 
Finish 


The manufacturers of this 
wood have perfected their me- 
thods of manufacturing so that 
their products meet the most 
critical demands of builders. 
They have experimented with 
birch in every conceivable way 
to determine the uses forwhich 
it is best suited—and when 
they tell you to push it for 
interior finish they have good 
reasons. Ask any of the firms 
shown below to tell you their 
reasons and to send you the 
10 Birch Panels — showing 
different finishes it takes to 
perfection. 
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G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 


BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 


Stanley, Wis. Green Bay, Wis. 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., meg oy LAND & 
New Richmond, Wis. . R co., 
Chicago, Ili. 
I. STEPHENSON CO., i 
Wells, Mich. FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 


Mellen, Wis. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 





Marinette, Wis. Chassell, Mich. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., HACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO., 
Goodman, Wis. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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CALIFORNIA 





California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















PACIFIC COAST 
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poses 


Direct From Mill to Dealer 


WE WANT ORDERS FOR 


Select Common 


Railroad and Bridge Timbers 
Barge and Car Building Material 


Johnson Creek Lumber Co. 
Mill and Office: 
Ge RAINIER, WASH. 


Shipments via C. M. & St. P., 
O. W.R. & N., G. N. and N. P. 
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Special Special Upright of Grades 
Grades Red Cedar Shingles in each 
Exclusively Thickness. 














H. P, GILBERT, -. - 


Walla Walla, Washington.” 














Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnescta Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


























deputy auditor June 2 to the Simpson Logging Company. 
The land is estimated to have between 11,000,000 and 12,- 
000,000 feet of timber on it. It was sold at auction and 
brought about $14,335 or less than $1.50 a thousand. 

The plant of the East Hoquiam Shingle Company, situated 
in East Hoquiam, has been closed down during the last two 
weeks. The company will probably resume work very shortly. 
Numerous repairs have been made to the plant during the 
shut down. 

kK. J. Boyce, manager of the 
of the Hoquiam Retail Lumber 
he closed the offices of the 


Boyce Lumber Company and 
Agency, has announced that 
latter June 1. It is Mr. Boyce’s 


intention to devote all his time to the management of the 
Boyce Lumber Company in future. 
Ted Callow, who was previously well known in the log- 


ging and lumbering circles of Grays Harbor, is at present in 
Elma after an geo of over five years spent in the Dutch 
Kast Indies. Mr. Callow operated a logging outfit for one of 
the large logging companies on a small island off the coast 
of Sumatra. 

A wight improvement has been reported in the condition 
of F. G. Deming, president and manager of the F. G. Deming 
he & Shingle Company, whose plant is situated at 
Markham. Mr. Deming went to Portland to submit to an 
operation for cancer of the stomach. Grange Deming, oldest 
son of Mr. Deming, is at present acting as manager of the 
Markham company. 





BEGINS MANUFACTURE OF DOORS. 


Hoquiam, WASH., June 6.—The accompanying illus- 
tiation shows a recent view of the office of the National 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, this city, with sev- 
ere! ef the officers of the company and the office force. 
This company was formerly the Natioaal Lumber & Box 
Company, but was re-ineorpereted about the first of 
the year and took the name National Lumber & Manu- 


SEVERAL OFFICIALS AND OFFICE FORCE OF THE 


— 


for an automobile tour of the Northwest, including 4 part 
of British Columbia. 
C. M. Crego, manager of the Washington Mill Com ny, 


reports good business conditions 


; ( at the company’s mij’ 
which is being ope rated under the 


direction of the nion 


Trust & Savings Bank. He states that the demand for /ruit 
boxes is starting and many substantial orders are ing 
placed. One hundred fifty men are now employed ai the 
mill. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALISPELL, Monv., June 8.—During the last 1 rty 
days both demand and prices have weakened materi lly; 
the mills throughout the district are operating ship); ing 
departments on reduced time and the majority of them 
have but little business booked ahead. From all indi- 
cations dealers in eastern Montana and the Dakotas are 
buying for immediate use only, and are not stockin up 
to any great extent. Manufacturers who have vis'ied 
the territory in which the lumber from this dist#ic: js 
marketed report that crop conditions are Al and that 
the soil throughout eastern Montana contains eno zh 
moisture almost to warrant a bumper crop being har- 
vested. They also report that there has been a “he ivy 
influx of settlers to all parts of the State this year 
which means the building of hundreds of new homes, 
These two factors alone should have a stimulating effect 
upon the demand of lumber as the season advances and 
the millmen of this district feel confident that the lim- 
ber demand will show a decided improvement as ithe 
season advances and that prices will be materially 
strengthened. At present prices millmen are not making 








NATIONAL LUMBER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Fourth from left, C. Hussey, secretary; fifth from left, A. L. Paine, 
treasurer; seventh from left, T. W. Tebb, manager; at right 
end, FF. T. Dean, cashier. 
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facturing Company. 
especially as the company ouly reeculy 
« new door factory with an output of 700 doors a day, 


new uame is more applicable 


began operating 


vinieh will be known as the ‘‘National*’ doors. 
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SPOKANE, WASH., June 6—Nearly a hundred cars of 
lumber were shipped from Hope, Ida., during May by 


the Hope Lumber Manufacturing Company. Indications 
are that this amount will be exceeded during June. From 
all sections of the district there is general activity among 
the mills. Especially is this true in the Coeur d’Alene 
district and central Idaho. 

After this week all ranchers in northern Idaho who 
wish to burn brush must secure a permit from the fire 
wardens in their district. The State law covers the con- 
dition from June 1. This is important to all of the ranch- 


ers, because many of them are not familiar with the law. 
Conditions have been good so far this year in eastern 
Washington and northern Idaho forests, there being no 


fires of consequence. The patrols supplied by the different 
protective associations started work June 1, Trail cutting 
znd other work is keeping the men busy. Next week the 
Coeur d'Alene Protective Association will hold a directors’ 
meeting and levy the usual assessments and consider re- 
ports. According to Secretary F. J. Davies the association 
also will arrange for trail construction and for the ex- 
tension to the telephone system to connect with the Gov- 
ernment line on the St. Joe. The fire danger period will 
cxtend from the present time to late in August. 

Bids for the sale of two tracts of timber which have 
been advertised by the Forest Service headquarters at Mis- 
soula, Mont., were opened June 2. Two bids were offered 
for a stand of about 4,000,000 feet, composed of cedar poles, 
situated on the Selway forest near Locksaw, Ida. No bid 
was submitied on the stand of 60,000,000 feet of timber 
on Kalispell Creek. The amount of the bids or the winners 
have not as vet been announced. 

IF. R. Woodbury, president of the F. R. Woodbury Lum- 
ber Company, and a party of friends left the city yesterday 

















any special effort to secure new business, as they prefer 
to hold their stocks rather than to sell at a loss. Manu- 
facturers in this district are carrying about normal 
stocks, 

A searcity of water has greatly hindered log driving 
in this section this season. It will be necessary to leave 
several million feet of logs in the Stillwater country_ until 
next season's drive unless. there should be an extraordinary 
amount of rain this month. Owing to this scarcity of logs 
several mills in this district will do a considerable amount 
of summer logging in order to keep their mills in operation 
during the entire sawing season. 

1914, 


Shipments of lumber for April, 
bers of the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion were 9,261,001 feet, as compared with 13,034,301 feet 
for the corresponding month of 1913, a decrease of 3,773,300 
feet or 28.9 percent. The members had on hand May 1, 
1914, 60,000,000 feet as compared with 52,000,000 feet on 
hand May 1, 1913. 

The Montana Cedar Company has extensive holdings upon 
Bull Lake. It sent up a couple of cruisers that way last 
Thursday, and intends to resume cedar making as soon as 
the poles cut last summer and this spring have “been trucked 
to Bull River. These poles will be driven down to Hope, Ida. 

The Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
last week received a consignment of fifty lumber gages made 
by the Philbrick Cutterhead Company, of Seattle, Wash.. 
made to conform with the standard sizes of millwork adopted 
by the association. The gages will be distributed among the 
members and the millwork will be absolutely uniform at all 
the mills from this district. 

The Eureka Lumber Company, Eureka, Mont., has just com- 

pleted a most successful log drive of 30,000,000 feet down the 
Fortine and Graves creeks which, together with what the 
company has on hand -—— be getting in by rail, will give it 
sufficient logs for a full season’s run. The company has 
recently built a 500-foot spur along its log pond so as to 
er by rail logs which it is receiving from a contractor 
near Cato, want, The company contemplates logging by rail 
within the near future and is making plans for the building 
of several miles of logging railroad in the vicinity of Fortine 
and Trego. 


as reported by mem- 





Rapid Construction of Modern Mill. 


Just 113 days from the time the I 
of Libby, Mont., began to tear down its old sawmill it began 
operating a new sawmill ‘of 250,000 capacity built on the 
same site. The mili is modern in every respect and is con- 
sidered one of the best mills in western Montana. The mill 
frame is 54x214 feet with a resaw addition of 31x128 feet 


Libby Lumber Company : 
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also lath mill addition of 30x85 feet. The mill is 
equipped with two single cutting bands together with a hori- 


yont'i resaw and will have a capacity of 250,000 feet a day, 
doub' shift. The boiler room is 40x80 feet, strictly fire- 
proo! It is equipped with five 72-inch by 18-foot high 
press1ire boilers. The engine room is equipped with a 28x-« 


ys-inch Allis-Chalmers Company engine capable of developing 
1,000 horsepower. The new mill was designed and built by 


Pion & Horstkotte, of Minneapolis, Minn. The company is 
also putting in a new Grand Rapids dry kiln that will have 


two 10-foot stalls and will be 104 feet long. <A cooling shed 
40xi00 feet will be erected. The company has also erected 
a new planing mill 180x128 feet and a loading shed 180x40 
feet, so that it will have sufficient room to load twenty-five 
cars it one time. A new burner has been erected 84 feet 
in diameter and 100 feet high. A new machine shop is 
equipped with modern machinery which includes a 24-foot 
and : 16-foot lathe, also a 30-inch by 30-inch by 10-foot 
pliner. Pump and oil houses are being erected and other 
improvements made to make the plant one of the most 
modern in the Pacific Northwest. The company has recently 
added a new Lidgerwood overhead skidder to its logging 
equipment, together with several logging cars and other 
accessories to take care of the increased capacity. The pay 
roll of the company will be approximately $45,000 a month, 
which means a great deal to the city of Libby. 

The new sawmill which J. H. Weber is building on Lake 
Creck is nearing completion and a crew of men is ready to 
put in a dam across the creek. Mr. Weber's intention is to 
manufacture ties and shingles principally—about 20,000 feet 
of the former and a carload of the latter a day. <A 52-inch 
circular saw with a 41-inch top saw can take care of the 
largest logs, and there is a double shingle sawing outfit. 
The engine, a new Brush patent, is enclosed in a brick engine 
room standing on a solid concrete foundation of five and one- 
half feet. The plant is altogether a model for a small 
sawmill. 

C. B. Roberts, of the Lincoln Logging & Lumber Company, 
Fortine, Mont., reports that his mill is running on a day 
shift this year and that he expects to cut out approximately 
12,000,600 feet, to be handled by the Boorman Lumber 
Company, which operates a string of retail yards in eastern 
Montana, 








P. O. Knutson has completed his planing mill eight miles 
west of Kalispell and will plane out about 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber for the W. F. Jellison Lumber Company, of this 
city, which has retail yards in eastern Montana. 

The Hudson Lumber Company, Whitefish, Mont., is oper- 
ating its sawmill and will cut out about 8,000,000 feet, the 
most of which will be used to supply its retail trade at 
Whitefish. The company is also getting out a quantity of 
cedar poles and posts which it ships to eastern markets. 

R. A. Winston, of Washington, D. C., is in Kalispell for a 
few days before leaving for the Blackfoot National Forest 
near Fortine, where with a crew of ten topographers he will 
spend the summer in soil survey and land classification. In 
the national forests there are tracts of land which are agri- 
cultural, and the purpose of the work of this department is 
the segregation of the forest and the agricultural lands. 
Mr. Winston was in the district near Fortine last year and 
part of the boundaries were established and he hopes to 
complete the work there during the present summer. 

T. L. Shevlin, J. A. Nichols, T. A. McCann, E. H. Dea, 
prominent lumbermen of Minneapolis, Minn., were in the 
district this week for the purpose of inspecting the new 
sawmill of the Libby Lumber Company, Libby, Mont. 

W. L. Ballard, general manager of the Somers Lumber 
Company, states that the company’s mill at Somers is being 
operated on a day and night shift and that it is manufactur- 
ing on an average of 170,000 feet per double shift. From 
the fact that it was unable to get all of its logs out of the 
middle fork of the Stillwater River on account of low water 
it will of necessity have to do a considerable amount of sum- 
mer logging in the Swan River country in order to keep its 
sawmill going the full season. Its mill at Whitefish is not 
being operated this year owing to the condition of the 
lumber market. 

The State Lumber Company expects to finish its cut for 
the season about September 1 at which time it will begin the 
erection of a new sawmill on the site of the one it is now 
operating. The mill will be equipped with two bands and a 
resaw and will be modern in every respect. Next season the 
company wiil build several miles of logging railroad into its 
extensive timber holdings in the Whitefish and Columbia 
Falls district, where it owns sufficient timber to keep its 
modern mill in operation for many years. 











LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 





Big Operators Have Hopes of Better Business—Market 
Status of the Various Woods Determined—The 
Building Situation. 

San Francisco, June 6.—June opened with more opti- 
mism among the large lumber operators of this city. 
The volume of domestic business is still a little off but 
an increased demand Jater on is looked for in fir and 
redwood lumber. It is said that the leading fir manufac- 
turers and dealers have decided to hold for better prices 
in future. No. 1 kiln dried V. G. flooring is quoted at 
$26.50, delivered at San Francisco, and $27 south; No. 2, 
$23.50 and $24; No. 3, $16 and $16.50. 

The volume of fir export business continues to be 
normal with prices low, ranging about $9 to $9.50 at the 
Coast mills. There is a hopeful feeling among the trade, 
although mill owners are not enthusiastic over taking busi- 
ness for 1915 delivery at present export prices. Domestic 
shipments of fir are below normal, with prices ex-vessel, San 
Francisco, $10.50, and to southern California ports $11. 

White pine and sugar pine are in good shape and as soon 
as sufficient stock has accumulated at the mills to furnish 
a proper assortment the usual large shipments will be made 
to eastern markets. Nearly all of the pine box factories 
are busy on orders, but prices are not altogether satisfactory 
despite the large crops. ime x 

The redwood lumber business is in comparatively good 
condition with most of the mills cutting at a normal rate 
of production. Shipments to date this year are a little 
below last year’s figures, but it is expected that the volume 
of domestic business will show a decided increase during the 
latter half of the season. Redwood export business is satis- 
factory and rough clears are moving rapidly. The new clas- 
sification of lengths and grades is an improvement and better 
prices are being realized on some sizes, including wide boards. 

The number of building contracts filed for record during 
the past week was thirty-five, representing a total invest- 
ment in buildings of $338,000. This is below the average for 
local building construction. According to the report of the 
building inspection department of the board of works, San 
Francisco's building permits issued during May showed an 
estimated total valuation of $1,781,000, as compared with 
$1,728,000 for the be primes gems month of last year. 

The jargest sale of real estate in the city_since the first of 
the year has just been closed, the Empire Mines Investment 
Company having purchased the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation lot at the northeast corner of Ellis and Mason streets. 
It is announced that the new owner of the property contem- 
plates erecting immediately upon the property one of the 
largest hotels in San Francisco and, perhaps, a theater. 


Activity in Redwood Circles. 


_ The Pacific Lumber Company, whose general offices are 
in the Exposition Building, this city, is gradually shaping 
its affairs so that upon the completion of the Northwestern 
Pacific Railroad between San Francisco and Eureka, in 
Humboldt County, it will be able to ship direet by rail from 
its mills at Scotia in the southern part of the county 
through which point the railroad passes. President C. W. 
Penoyer states that while its large assembling yard, planing 
mill and shipping plant at Wilmington, near San Pedro, in 
southern California, will be maintained to take care of the 
trade of southern California, Arizona and New Mexico and 
other territory that can be reached more advantageously 
trom that point, it will not be necessary to carry as large 
Stock there, as the eastern business will be handled directly 
from the plant at Scotia, which is now being put in shape 
for taking on this new business. There remains to be con- 
structed only about 40 miles of railroad to connect the 
line now extending from San Francisco up into Mendocino 


County with the line under operation for years from 
Mureka south through Scotia. This work it is expected 


will be completed the coming fall and the road open for 
through traffic at least as soon as the midwinter rains 
ave settled the roadbed. 
the completion of the Northwestern. Pacific into the 
endocino and Humboldt county redwood lumber manufac- 
ring districts will revolutionize the handling of redwood 
aber to the eastern trade, which has heretofore been 
i ught. out by water to San Francisco Bay or San Pedro 
« Wilmington and then shipped east. The business there- 
cr will be done directly by rail from the mills in the 
rih and the larger concerns that intend to cater to the 
i shipping trade are building dry kilns and planing 
ee and getting their plants in shape for the all-rail 
> ess, 
uring 1913 the amount of redwood lumber shipped to 
ints in the United States east of California was the 
eest in the history of the industry—exceeding 80,000,000 
‘t. Some idea of what this means can be realized when 
_ds known that for several vears prior to the great San 
2ncisco fire efforts were made to build up the trade with 
® result that in 1905 the eastern shipments amounted 
over 40,000,000 feet. Then came tle fire and the need 


of redwood for local consumption and for a time the effort 
to market redwood east was relaxed, but it was again 
taken up through the efforts of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, the Hammond Lumoider Company, the Union Lumber 
Company and the Charles Nelson Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, and the Redwood Manufacturers’ Company, of Pitts- 
burg, Cal., and in 1913 the eastern shipments were double 
those of the largest in years previous to the fire. 

The Hammond Lumber Company, whose plant is at Samoa, 
across the bay from Eureka, and whose general offices are 
in San Francisco, is one of the largest shippers of redwood 
to the east, and it not only makes and ships redwood lum- 
ber but redwood and fir doors as well. Last year its eastern 
shipments amounted to over 20,000,000 feet, breaking all 
previous records. At the Samoa plant the company is get- 
ting its new dry kilns in shape and putting in monorail 
systems for handling its lumber so as to take advantage 
on completion of the railroad of direct shipment to the 
eastern trade. 

The plant of the Union Lumber Company, at Fort Bragg, 
in Mendocino County, has for more than a year been con- 
nected with the outside world by rail by the way of 
Willets and the Northwestern Pacific. This company also 
handles the outputs of the Glen Blair Redwood Company 
and the Mendocino Lumber Company. Charles R. Jobn- 
son, president of the Union Lumber Company, whose gen- 
eral offices are in the Crocker Building, San Francisco, is 
quite hopeful of the business outlook for the balance of 
the year. He looks to the large crops and the expected 
decision in the eastern freight rate cases to stimulate busi- 
ness sufficiently to take up the slack of the fir mills in 
Washington and Oregon, in which case the lumber busi- 
ness on the Pacific coast will take care of itself. The de- 
mand for redwood lumber has continued quite strong and 
prices have held firm despite the demoralizing competition 
of fir. Mr. Johnson believes the country is fundamentally 
in excellent condition and looks for a marked improvement 
in the lumber demand by fall. 


Changes in Mountain Mill Managers. 


There has recently been a number of changes in the 
personnel of the management of the sugar and white pine 
lumber manufacturing concerns in California. C. T. Bliss, 
the new manager of the Yosemite Lumber Company, Merced 
Falls, has been succeeded as manager of the Sierra Nevada 
Wood & Lumber Company, at Hobart Mills, by G. D. 
Oliver, who has been his assistant for some years. Mr. 
Bliss was in charge of the Hobart Mills operations for 
more than a dozen years and is an experienced lumber 
manufacturer. I. D. Koch, who was manager of the Amer- 
ican Lumber Company, Albuquerque, N. M., until early in 
this year, is now manager of the Arizona Lumber & Timber 
Company's operations at Flagstaff, Ariz. T. W. Decker, for 
several years manager of the Hume-Bennett Lumber Com- 
pany, Sanger, Cal., has been succeeded by George A. Hume, 
vice president of the concern, who has been at Sanger for 
the last three or four years. H. C. Barroll, of Pasadena, 
Cal., has succeeded Ira B. Bennett as president of the Fresno 
Flume & Lumber Company, whose general offices are in 
Fresno, wholesale yard, planing mill and box factory at 
Clovis and mill at Shaver, Cal. 

John W. Burns is now manager of the M. A. Burns Lum- 
ber Company, with manufacturing operations at Castella, 
Cal., where is also located R. 8S. Danforth, vice president, 
who looks aiter the sales. M. Burns, president of the 


company, maintains his offices in the Fife Building, San 
Francisco. Mr. Burns is a former Menominee, Mich., lum- 


ber manufacturer who has been engaged in redwood lum- 
bering in Humboldt County for the last eleven or twelve 
years as the Eastern Redwood Lumber Company, which he 
closed up a couple of years ago and then took hold of the 
Castella proposition. He still manufactures redwood 
shingles as the M. A. Burns Manufacturing Company, with 
a plant four miles north of Arcata, Humboldt County, at 
camp 4, turning out 200,000 a day. At Castella sugar and 
white pine lumber is made. Under the supervision of Man- 
ager Burns a double dry kiln is being constructed that will 
hold about 200,000 feet. John W. Burns was in the South 
for a number of years and afterward at Three Lakes, Wash., 
and at New Westminster, B. C., and for the first time is 
now associated with his brother in the lumber business. 

E. A. Carlson, who has traveled in the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys for several years for the Portland 
Lumber Company from its San Francisco office, under the 
supervision of Manager A. J. Russell, is now in Los Angeles, 
where he has opened an office for the Portland Lumber 
Company at 824 Union Oil Building. He has been suc- 
ceeded on the road by Howard M. Dunton, who has been 
with the Santa Fe Lumber Company, in San Francisco, 
the name under which the Portland Lumber Company op- 
erates a retail vard here. 

The W. A. Hammond Company, with offices in the St. 
Clair Building, besides selling redwood lumber for the 
Albion Lumber Company and the Metropolitan Lumber Com- 
pany, is becoming an important factor in the marketing in 
California of fir lumber from the mills of Washington and 
Oregon. In charge of the sales in the San Francisco office 
is J. Wi. Chase, who several years ago was sales manager 
for the Pacific Lumber Company, this city, and has since 
then been in Nebraska for a number of years representing 
the B. R. Lewis Lumber Company, Coeur d’Alene, Ida., and 
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for the last two or three years the Polleys Lumber Com- 
pany, of Missoula, Mont. He is pleased to be again back 
handling redwood lumber. ‘The company maintains a buy- 
ing office in Portland in charge of P. C. Lewis and C. E. 
Bland looks after the business in southern California, with 
headquarters in Los Angeles. Mr. Hammond was brought 
up in the redwood lumber business in California and through 
untiring effort has developed an energetic wholesale organi- 
zation. 

Robert Forgie, who now represents the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, of Seattle and Bellingham, Wash., with offices 
in the St. Clair Building, this city, learned the lumber 
business during the twelve years he was employed by Pope 
& Talbot, starting in as a longshoreman and working his 
way up. He was for several years with the Robert Dollar 
Company and then took charge of the Western Steamship 
Company, which position he resigned recently to go with 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 

MacArthur & Kauffman, making a specialty of California 
white and sugar pine, with offices in the Lumbermen’s 
Building, this city, during the six years they have been 
engaged in business together have succeeded in building up 
a good trade with the users of this lumber, not only locally 
but in the East. Robert MacArthur and F. A. Kauffman 
were both in the employ of the old Sierra Lumber Company 
for nearly twenty years, Mr. MacArthur in the company’s 
large yard in this city of which he was manager at the 
time it was closed out the year after the fire. Mr. Kauffman 
was in the company’s sawmills at Chico and Red Bluff and 
was afterwards in charge of the yard at Woodland for a 
number of years. Seven years ago the Diamond Match 
Company bought the mills and yards of the Sierra Lumber 
Company and shortly afterwards Messrs. MacArthur and 
Kauffman cast their fortunes together wholesaling lumber. 

Bruce Fair, who represents the National Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, Hoquiam, Wash., with offices in the Fife 
Building, this city, reports an excellent demand for boxes. 


World’s Largest Mill. 


Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red River Lumber 
Company, Westwood, Lassen County, this State, who was 
in the city recently, states that work is progressing satis- 
factorily on the construction of the large sawmill plant for 
the company at Westwood and that it is expected it will 
be in operation some time in July. In the meantime the 
smaller mill is in operation night and day, turning out 
about 175,000 feet. With the completion of the new mill 
the Red River Lumber Company will have a 24-hour capacity 
of 1,000,000 feet of lumber, making it one of the world’s 
largest sawmill plants. With the Southern Pacific branch 
line from Fernley, Nev., through to Westwood by the way of 
Susanville, completed the Red River Lumber Company is now 
in a position to cater to the demands of the lumber trade. 
As one means of reaching the trade in the middle West a 
yard has been established in Chicago. The Red River Lum- 
ber Company promises to be an important factor in the 


California sugar and white pine lumber industry in the 
future. 
General and Personal. 
The Metropolitan Redwood Lumber Company's plant at 


Metropolitan is ready for operation and logging is going on 
actively at the camps. President T. G. Atkinson, who is now 
visiting the city office, says that the company has some good 
business offering and that the mill will be started as soon 
as the volume of business will warrant it. Some of the 
lumber is air dried and much of it will be shipped to the 
eastern and foreign markets. 

It is reported from Loyalton that the California Pine Box 
& Lumber Company will build a box factory this summer at 
Deleker, Plumas County. The foundations were laid last fall. 

It is announced that J. H. Cooley, of the Medford Lumber 
Company, of Medford, Ore., will operate a retail yard at 
Yreka, Cal., under the style of the Yreka Lumber Company. 
A shed 120x180 feet is now being erected at the yard. 
The C. A. Smith Lumber Company’s big yards at Bay Point 
are well stocked with lumber. J. A. Privett has been ap- 
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pointed superintendent of the planing mill. He has been for 
several years with the Consolidated Lumber Company at 
Wilmington under E. U. Wheelock, who recently became 
a of the C, A. Smith plants at Marshfield and Bay 
,oint. 

T. H. Benton recently sold his stock of lumber at the 
Turtle Bay sawmill near Redding and has leased the box 
factory to C. C. Keen, who was formerly foreman of the 
mill. Mr. Benton has built a sawmill in Siskiyou County 
that will be in operation some time this month. 

The sawmills in the timber region surrounding Truckee 
have started. The Smith mill is employing forty men. 

Vv. B. Thurman, who has extensive door manufacturing 
interests at Madera, is in the city on business. 

A, W. Heavenrich, a lumberman ot Madera, is in the city 
on business. 

George A. Hume, of Sanger, who is connected with the 
Management of the Hume-Bennett Lumber Company, is in 
the city in the interest of his trade. 

*, A. Smith, president of the C. A. Smith Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, has returned from Marshfield on 
ae Redondo, after inspecting his big sawmills at 
that port. 

Ss. O. Johnson and G. X. Wendling, of the Weed Lumber 
Company, are on their way home, after spending a week in 
Chicago looking over the white pine lumber market. 

F, S. Murphy, of Salt Lake City, who has extensive lum- 
ber interests there and is the principal owner of the Quincy 
Lumber Company, of Quincy, is among trade visitors. 

Lk. EF. Tindolph, western manager for the Grand Rapids 
Veneer Works, manufacturer of dry kilns, who has his 
headquarters at Seattle, spent the last week in this city. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CaL., June 6.—Mills are asking $11 
at southern California for Oregon pine and taking 
less than this when a specification is desirable. Orders 
are none too plentiful and with several new selling agen- 
cies represented, the situation is not helped. An increase 
in cargo prices is earnestly desired by local dealers as 
it would undoubtedly encourage building. Money is 
easy and there is nothing in sight to discourage a return 
of prosperity but nevertheless business does not improve. 
The retail situation is still badly demoralized although 
attempts have been made to adjust differences and put 


an end to such useless sacrificing of profits. Desirable 
business is being taken at less than cost. A slight im- 


provement is noted in building in Los Angeles and that 
1S Some encouragement, 

Country dealers are optimistic as a rule and report 
a gratifying increase in business following eighteen 
months of dull times after the two freezes of the orange and 
lemon crops. Ranchers are receiving returns now for their 
last season’s crop and are making long delayed improve- 
ments. With promises for bumper crops in all lines, country 
dealers are expecting a good fall business. 

A strong complaint was registered a couple of weeks ago 
with the city council by the various wholesale lumber con- 
cerns operating wharves at the harbor, against the arbitrary 
license tax exacted by the council. This tax was 10 percent 
ot the gross wharfage receipts for lumber handled by com- 
plainants and was in addition to other city and county 
taxes. As a result of the complaint which was vigorously 
presented by the Consolidated Lumber Company, Pacific 
Lumber Company, E. K. Wood Lumber Company, San Pedro 
Lumber Company, Southern California Lumber Company, 
Hammond Lumber Company, Kerckhoff Cuzner Lumber Com- 
pany and the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, the city 
council has agreed to fix this tax at 5 percent of the gross 
revenue, or one-half of the present rate. While the idea of 
the parties concerned was to have the tax entirely done away 
with, a compromise was finally agreed upon, resulting in a 
saving of thousands of dollars to the lumber concerns. 

The new steam lumber schooner being constructed for the 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Company at the St. Helens 
ship yard is to be called the Latourella. 

The first freight via the Panama-Canal was received here 
last week by the American-Hawaiian steamer Navadan, 
having been towed through the canal on barges. 

Good headway is being made in dredging the twenty feet 
of silt deposited in the channel of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany and the Consolidated Lumber Company by the flood in 
February. The cost of removing this silt will be about 
$75,000, meanwhile all lumber for these two companies has 
to be discharged at one of the wharves at San Pedro and 
hauled to their yards by railroad—necessitating a large ex- 
pense. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad announced last week that 
the local car repair shops have been put on full time to get 
the equipment in first class shape to handle the enormous 
crops that California will produce this year. It is also an- 
nounced that the car repair shops at other points have 
been placed eon a full time basis. Besides giving employment 
toalarge number of additional men it will mean some heavy 
buying of lumber from the mills. 

Owing to the weak condition of the cargo Oregon pine 
market the wholesale lumber dealers have made a reduction 
of $1 a thousand on common lumber and from $3 to $5 a 
thousand on uppers, applying on stock from their yards. 

Redwood is strong and in the midst of weakness in every- 
thing else continues the one bright feature of the lumber 
business. Prices are very well maintained as no tendency 
is shown to cut prices to get business. Mills are well sup- 
plied with orders for thirty to sixty days ahead and are 
exhibiting no anxiety as to the future. Foreign clear busi- 
ness to Australia and ties for Central and South America 
are very active and the eastern rail business is reported in 
good shape. Clears and common are both quoted at $10 
off list No. 4 southern California ports with $9 off being 
easily obtainable for desirable sizes. 





A BUSY CALIFORNIA OPERATION. 


McCLoup, Cau., June 6.—The two mills of the Me- 
Cloud River Lumber Company at this place began sawing 
April 15, a week later than usual on account of the 
heavy winter snow in the mountains, and are now running 
night and day, plans at present being to make the usual 
cut this season. Last year the mills of the McCloud 
River Lumber Company manufactured 94,000,000 feet of 
lumber which was about an average cut for the season. 
Few changes have been made about the plant since last 
fall except the installation of a new turbine in the power 
house and some new machinery in the box factory. 

President J. H. Queal, whose home is in Minneapolis, 
has not been in McCloud for some time but is expected 
in the near future on one of his periodical trips to the 
plant. For the last seven years the active supervision of 
the affairs at McCloud has been in the hands of F. F. 
Spencer, his assistant, whose untiring efforts and close appli- 
cation to the details of the business of the McCloud com- 
pany have done much to bring about the success it has ob- 
tained. Thcse who know Mr. Queal and his ability as an 
executive, in the middle West, where he has built up one of 
the greatest systems of line yards in the world, know that 
he has no superior in this line of effort. Another factor 
in the development of the McCloud River Lumber Company, 
and an important one, too, is the marketing of the output 
of nearly 100,000,000 feet of lumber annually, which is in 
the hands of Fred O. McGavie. He has been doing this for 


— 


the last ten_years, and it has become a matter of habit 
with him. He had good training back in the upper Micsis. 
sippi River country before he came to California, and f:om 
the handling of northern white pine to California s) sar 
and white pine was an easy transition. Mr. McGavic re. 
ports a fair condition of trade and says the company js 
shipping more lumber at this time than it did last y ar, 
but prices are a little lower than a year ago. The demind 
is not as satisfactory and the trade is not buying as freely 
as is customary. On the whole, however, the compan, is 
enjoying a very satisfactory business. 

McCloud is on the McCloud River Railroad, 19 miles »:st 
of Sisson, on the main line of the Southern Pacific between 
Portland and San Francisco. This road extends over 30 
miles beyond McCloud into the timber and brings logs i:to 
the mills. At Sisson there is a factory for cutting up door 
stock operated by the Curtis Bros. Company, of Iowa, which 
is largely interested in the McCloud River Lumber (:)y- 
pany. At Upton, a couple of miles north of Sisson, is »y- 
other cutting-up plant operated by the Farley & Loetsc.er 
Manufacturing Company, of Dubuque, Iowa. ‘The stock jor 
both of these cutting-up plants comes from the McCloud 
River Lumber Company. 

Mr. McGavic is assisted in looking after the sales hy 
W. G. Kahman. G. Gage has charge of the manufactr- 
ing. Z. B. Poole is yard superintendent and J. C. Wilder is 
superintendent of the railroad. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 9.—While operations in the 
Milwaukee building trade showed a slump last week, as 
compared with the corresponding week in 1913, contrac- 
tors and builders say that the fact must be taken into 
consideration that up to this time there has been a 
steady, consistent gain in building operations each week. 
Only eighty-seven permits were taken out last week, in- 
volving a total of $163,670, as compared with 111 per- 
mits issued during the corresponding week in 1913, rep- 
resenting a total investment of $778,068. Most of the 
large difference is accounted for by the fact that per- 
mits were granted a year ago for the erection of two 
$200,000 apartment buildings. The largest permit issued 
last week was for a theater and entertainment hall to be 
erected at a cost of $19,000. 

One of the most favorable features in the lumber 
trade is the improved yard trade all over Wisconsin, 
This seems to be due to the fact that farmers are completing 
their corn planting and now find time to go ahead with 
much delayed building. Line yard managers say that busi- 
ness is considerably better and that stock is moving more 
rapidly than in several months. As stocks are not especially 
large at most retail yards about the State the improvement 
in demand has made it necessary for retailers to place larger 
orders. Milwaukee wholesalers say that the improved demand 
is especially noticeable in northern pine, yellow pine and 
hemlock, although there is a better call for hardwoods than 
has been experienced during the last few months. There 
seems to be no doubt that hemlock and northern pine 
stocks are badly broken at most of the northern mills. Dry 
hardwood stocks are getting low in Milwaukee and this fact 
tends to restrict business. Local consumers of hardwood are 
still inclined to proceed carefully and buy only enough to 
meet their present wants. This, however, amounts to a 
large movement, a natural result of the building activity 
experienced up to date. Shipments of new basswood are 
arriving in the local market and the stock is in fairly good 
condition, as this wood dries out readily. Wholesalers do not 
look for new birch to put in an appearance before the latter 
part of the month or the first part of July. Prices in all 
lines of hardwood are firm. 

The will of W. E. Priestley, late president of the W. E. 
Priestley Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, just filed for 
probate, disposes of an estate of $20,000. By the provisions 
of the document the widow, Grace Marion Priestley, receives 
the household effects and family valuables. One-half of the 
estate goes to the son, Glenn Wood Priestley, secretary of the 
aaa -riestley Lumber Company, and the remainder to the 
widow. 

H. M. Thompson, well known lumberman of Milwaukee, 
who returned Monday with his wife and daughter Edith from 
a four months’ tour in southern Europe and Egypt, says that 
business conditions in Europe are not much better than those 
in the United States. 

L. Wollaeger, of the Wollaeger Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is one of the sixty-five Milwaukee business men who 
are enjoying the annual trade excursion of the Merchants 
& Manufacturers’ Association. The trip this year is being 
made to the Pacific coast. 

The A. E. White Machine Works, recently organized at 
Eau Claire to manufacture champion saw-sets and swages, 
has leased the entire Losby Building. Considerable new 
equipment has been installed and the plant will be ready 
for operation by July 1. 

















A WOODWORKING CENTER. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS., June 9.—According to lumbermen 
visitors the outside trade is getting worse, owing to the 
curtailing of building in many cities where factories are 
being closed or running on shorter hours. Here the 
factories are running on good time and a great deal of 
building is in progress, A like condition obtains through- 
out the county. Buying here is heavy and the furniture 
factories are consuming almost as much timber as usual. 
The strike situation is not improving although masons 
have signed a new agreement and returned to work. 
The carpenter contractors have laid off all their union 
men, declared for the open shop and intimated that they 
intend to end the trades’ council here. This new lockout 
is disturbing the lumber business considerably. Lumber- 
men say that the present contracts will be completed, al- 
though many new ones will not be carried out this year. 

The Sturgeon Bay box factory has started operations 
for the season. XS 

The winter’s cut of logs of the Menominee (Mich.), 
White Cedar Company at Hamlin, is being shipped to 
Marinette. Thirty men were employed in the camps and four 
cars of logs a day have been shipped out the last month. The 
company has closed its operations and declared for the open 
shop following the shingle weavers’ strike. The men ask a 
25 percent increase in wages and a smaller cut, The D. G. 
Bothwell Lumber & Cedar Company, of Menominee, has also 
closed following the strike. The crews on strike number 
about 100 men. 

The steamer Maggie Marshall took down 300,000 feet of 
lumber from the north to Chicago this week. The Ann 
Arbor No. 3 took 252,000 feet of lumber from Menominee to 
Frankfort, Mich. The steamer Caster has brought a cargo 
of posts from the north to the Republic Lumber Company 
yards at Marinette. The steamer Albert Solper has been load- 
ing at the Wells Company docks at Menominee, Mich., with 
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lumt°r for Chicago. The Susie Chipman has been loading at 
the -,me mill for Chicago. The schooner Marion brought a 
carg» of lumber to the ae Had yards at Sturgeon Bay and the 
sehoouer Arrow took lumber to Washington Island. The 
schocuers Augustus and Newhouse took edgings and slabs to 
Maniivwoc, 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU, 


Wausau, WIs., June 10.—Wausau mills are all busy 
sawisg and shipping lumber. While the demand and 
prices are not so good as last year manufacturers are 
inclined to believe that conditions will improve by fall 
after the crops are harvested, when the farmers start 
pbuilding. The Barker & Stewart Lumber Company is 
running its mill day and night. Other local mills are 
operating days. The Buswell Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company is cleaning up stock and expects to be through 
in July. One of the largest manufacturers of hemlock 
in this territory says that the concern has all the busi- 
ness it eares for, at fairly good prices. He also states 
that No. 1 Hemlock lath are strong and that many in- 
quiries are out for this stock. 

k. S. Kellogg has returned from New York where he 
had charge of the exhibit at the Forest Products Expo- 
sition of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. He is well pleased with the outcome of the 
show at both places, and says that a large number of archi- 
tects, builders, contractors ete. attended the New York show 
and took a live interest in what they saw. 

A. R. Week, of the John Week Lumber Company, at 
Stevens Point, was in this city and county last week looking 
after his company’s logging interests. 

M. P. McCullough, manager of the Brooks & Ross Lumber 
Company at Schofield, returned Wednesday from his Euro- 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 














Promising Crop Prospects in the Saginaw Valley and 
Farmers and Business Men Greatly Encouraged— 
Retailers Continue to Buy for Immediate Needs. 


Bay Crry AND SAGINAW, June 9.—The weather has 
been extremely hot, but crop prospects in the Saginaw 
Valley were never more promising. Farmers as well as 
business men are greatly encouraged over the outlook. 

Lumber is coming in freely by* boat. The steamer 
Donaldson, from Spragge, Ont., brought in 374,449 feet 
of lumber, 124,550 pieces of lath consigned to Bradley, 
Miller & Co., and 95,585 feet of lumber for the Bay City 
Box & Lumber Co. The A. W. Wright from Little Current, 
Ont., brought 491,196 feet of lumber, and the Dayton from 
Thessalon, Ont., 595,405 feet of lumber, all consigned to 
Bradley, Miller & Co. This firm is a large importer 
of lumber from outside districts, and is bet ga in a large 
amount from Canada this season. It operates a large whole- 
sale and retail lumber yard, box factory and dressed lumber 
plant, has for years done an extensive business, and is one 
of the solid lumber industries of the valley. 

The schooner 7. S. Fassett arrived from Duluth with 
695,656 feet of lumber for Handy Bros., who operate two 
large box factories at Bay City. The steamer Robert Holland 
arrived from Duluth with 345,000 feet of lumber for the 
McClure Company, of Saginaw, and the N. C. Holland ar- 
rived from Pequaming, with 831,000 feet of lumber for the 
Booth & Boyd Lumber Company, of Saginaw. 

The steamer Langell Boys from Blind River, Ont., brought 
431,000 feet of lumber for the Mershon, Eddy, Parker Com- 
pany. These are the heaviest lumber arrivals thus far this 
season, 

The Detroit & Mackinac Railroad Company last Saturday 
officially took over by purchase the Au Sable & Northwestern 
narrow gauge railroad, which it has operated under a lease 
the last two years. This road was built by the Loud Sons 
Company, of Au Sable, and extends northwesterly from that 
place 55 miles. It was built primarily for hauling logs and 
other forest products for its owners to Au Sable. When 
the mill of that company was destroyed by fire three years 
ago it was decided not to rebuild and the road was conse- 
quently leased. The Louds own 50,000,000 feet of timber 
along the line of the road, and there is also a large quantity 
of cedar products to come out. The road is now being con- 
verted into a standard gauge, which will enable the com- 
pany to handle its business without reshipment. In con- 
versation with John C. Ross of Ross & Wentworth, of Bay 
City, he stated that the hardwood market keeps firm with 
a lair volume of inquiries. The hemlock market is about 
the same as it was. ‘he retail yards do not seem to be 
expecting much trade in the future but are doing a very good 
hand to mouth business, so that most all of the manufacturers 
are having a pretty fair volume of business from the retail 
yards, but it is all for quick shipments. He says retailers 
are not buying for the future but just for their immediate 
requirements. He judges by their wants that they are 
having a fair trade. 

Regarding business and the outlook G. A. Davies, manager 
of Wickes Bros., of Saginaw, says: 

“Our business among the sawmills has been much better 
than for a number of years. We would consider ourselves 
fortunate if conditions were as good with the railroads, steel 
plants, boiler shops and similar concerns, and with which 
concerns we have in the past done considerable business 
selling boiler shop tools. We have recently sold our gang 
to several sawmills, including the Brookhaven Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, Brookhaven, Miss.; F. V. B. Price 
& Co., Pineburg, Miss.; W. G. Ragley Lumber Company, Ful- 
ton, La.; North Pacific Lumber Company, Washington ; Cum- 
mer Lumber Company, Jacksonville, Fla.; Cummer Cypress 
Company, Sumner, Fla., and several other concerns. I 
understand that F. V. B. Price, of Pineburg, Miss., who is 
rt tcgecin mill which he lost by fire, was formerly a Bay 


MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, MicH., June 9.—Quotations as a rule are 
off a shade in comparison with a year ago. Hardwood 
and hemlock show better market tendencies, however, 
than for several weeks but orders are still slow in being 
'ooked, Pine is not moving extensively and the shingle 
market is quiet. New stock is being delivered in some 
erdwoods, Old stocks are badly cut up. The furniture 

‘tories still show a disposition to buy only for im- 
"cdiate needs and the railroads are not in the market 

any extent. 

March Rapids, a sawmill settlement in Marathon Coun- 

Wisconsin, sustained a big loss by a flood last week. 

‘e Big Eau Claire River overflowed and carried out the 
eam and bridge of the H. Doud & Sons Company, sweeping 

was Tae iene of heading, staves and lumber and carrying 

pele 6 eet of logs, 200,000 feet of which belonged to 
ers and the balance to the firm. Logs are scattered all 


tong the banks from f 
“isconsin side of the or to Grand Rapids on the 


J. H. Stack, of the Stack Lumber Company, of Escanaba, 
will decide soon whether the company’s big new sawmill 
plant will be located at Pike Lake or Days River Point, both 
places being adjacent to its timber holdings. The new plant 
will be one of the biggest and best equipped in upper Michi- 


gan. 

The Iron Range Lumber & Cedar Company’s mill at Pen- 
toga, which was destroyed by fire during the winter, entail- 
ing a loss of $20,000, has been rebuilt and will start opera- 
tion at once. It is believed all of last winter's cut can be 
sawed by fall. C. J. Huebel, of this city, is president of the 
company and has the controlling interest. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH., June 9.—Maple flooring and 
hardwood lumber conditions are not in the ‘‘dumps’’ 
according to the A. L. Dennis Salt & Lumber Company. 
The company has a large lumber business in Dighton 
and Osceola counties. For many years the Dennis com- 
pany has been operating in Osceola County. A year ago 
its remaining timber tract became so small that two of 
its three mills were shut down. ‘The third one will be 
able to keep going for two years more, after which the 
company will have to withdraw from that county. 

‘‘The recently published statement of the secretary 
of the Pig Iron Manufacturers’ Association that the pig 
iron producers are losing money at the rate of $1,000,000 
a month is not as bad a showing as the condition of the 
pine and fir lumber manufacturers of the Pacific coast 
and in the south,’’ said John W. Blodgett, who con- 
tinued: 

At the present rate of production the lumbermen of those 
two sections of the country are losing nearer $2,000,000 a 
month. ‘There is not a lumber manufacturing concern in 
either section that has made a cent of money in the last 
six months, making a reasonable allowance for stumpage, 
overhead charges and depreciation. 

What is the trouble? The direct cause is, of course, over- 
production. The demand is greatly lessened by the fact 
that the railroad companies are practically out of the mar- 
ket and have for some time curtailed their purchases to 
absolute necessities. The railroads consume so large a 
proportion of the total output of iron, steel and lumber 
that whenever they get out of the market prices of these 
commodities necessarily must go down.” 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 10.—Members of the 
Northern White Cedar Association are getting ready 
for their semiannual outing. About forty association 
members will turn their backs on civilization and hike 
30 miles into the woods north of Deer River, Minn., to 
spend four days fishing. Several cases of bait have been 
laid in, also a carboy of mosquito liniment. 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, 
left last Saturday for Seattle, and will be joined by 
his family in about a week. ‘They expect to spend about a 
month on the Pacific coast, largely on a pleasure trip. 

Henry §S. Childs, secretary and chief inspector of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, has gone to De- 
troit and Albany on business. 

Twin City building permits for May showed heavy in- 
creases. The St. Paul total for the month was $1,494,906, 
compared with $1,074,108 for May of last year, and every 
month this year has shown an increase. The Minneapolis 
record for May was $3,160,645, compared with $1,260,645 
for May of last year, and the total in Minneapolis for five 
months in 1914 is $8,169,400, compared with $4,122,055 for 
the corresponding months last year, or almost 100 percent 
increase. 

F. C. Riggs, of the Lamb-Davis Lumber Company, Leaven- 
worth, Wash., formerly of this city, has been here visiting 
friends. 

F. A. Kingsley is established in offices here as sales rep- 
resentative for the Pioneer Lumber Company, of Seattle, 
handling the output of Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor 
mills, and shingles from the Stearns Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, Stearnsville, Wash. 

. E. Gipson, of the Twin City Hardwood Company and 
the McMullin Lumber Company, is at Bend, Ore., where he 
has interests. 

R. E. Gannon, sales manager for the Freehold Lumber 
Company, Pittsburgh, was here last week in the course of 
a tour of the middle western market centers. 

A. T. Riggs, of the McCormack Lumber Company, McCor- 
mack, Wash., was here the other day on his way east. 

J. R. Lenox, of the Lenox-Knudson Lumber Company, and 
Charles H. Johnson, of the Keystone Lumber Company, have 
returned from business visits to Chicago. 

















AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutTH, MINN., June 10.—A trade involving 2,000,000 
feet of log run lumber was reported in this market last 
week. In addition to that about 500,000 feet of odds 
and ends were sold. Lumber producers look for much 
improvement during the last half of the season. Among 
the outoftown lumber buyers.in Duluth lately was R. 
H. Kay, of A. B. Foss & Co., of Bay City, Mich. 

The Gowan-Lenning-Brown Company of Duluth ex- 
pects to erect a large and expensive warehouse on Lake 
Avenue South. The capital outlay will approximate $500,000. 
The building is to be of reinforced concrete and pressed brick. 
It will face 160 feet on Lake Avenue and extend back 240 
feet to the slip. There will be six floors and basement, and 
about 5 acres of floor space. 

Word has reached Duluth that large areas of State and 
privately owned lands in northern Minnesota have been over- 
flowed as a result of dams built on the outlet of Lake 
Nameukan, into Rainy Lake. The Rainy River Improvement 
Company (Backus-Brooks) has been granted authority to dam 
the outlet, which consists of two falls at the entrance to the 
Rainy Lake, one on the American and the other on the 
Canadian side. The dam on the Canadian side is completed 
and that on the American side is nearing ee The 
purpose of the damming of the waters is to make it possible 
to regulate the flow of water in Rainy River, the outlet of 
Rainy Lake, where at Fort Frances and International Falls 
are located electric power plants, operated by water power. 
It is reported that the company did not act within the time 
allotted by the United States Government to build the dam, 
and that there may be earnest protests against the improve- 
ment being allowed to stand. fhe water rose nine feet a 
week and backed up and overflowed a large territory. 





THE PASSING of the big trees in western Michigan is 
indicated by a-want advertisement in a recent issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The board of education of 
Muskegon, Mich., were advertising for proposals for five 
flagpoles, 75 feet to 90 feet in length. 








White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock 
at all times a complete assortment of 





White Pine Common, Shops and Selects 





All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory 
Selects are our specialties. 


We Solicit Your Business. 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


Drummond, Wisconsin 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE / 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ode : Lumbermen 


MAKE THEIR 
HEADQUARTERS 


at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 











MINNEAPOLIS 
OPENED 1910 
he eae 
“ id ih Three Beautiful Cafes 





$1.50 per day 
With Toilet 


/ With Running Water, - 
, - = _ $2.00 per day 
With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, 3, 3.50, 4.00 


Dies Rates 
























































































































AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





















PITTSBURGH 
Relayer Rails 


We have the following first-class relayer 
rails at Ashtola, Pa 
Branch of the P. R. R. which we will sell 


at attractive prices: 





,on the South Fork 


Shipping point Windber, Pa. 


43 tons 45 Ibs. 
255 tons 50 Ibs. 
5 pieces 45 Ibs. frogs. 
5 pieces 50 lbs. frogs. 
3 pieces 45 Ibs. points. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 












American Lumber& Mfg.Co. 


General Offices—PITTSBURGH. PA. 


Manufacturers — 


Silver White Pine 


We want 
A 1 Cork Pine Substitute for Planing . 
ree Ga Ping Bammer Pienine | igh dew 
i 2 White 
Idaho White Pine Pine 


Northern Soft Cork White Pine | Commission 


Yellow Pine and Hardwoods 














—ALSO— Salesmen. 
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Good Dry Stock—Special Prices for 30 Days. 


“thai ee ETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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IDAHO 


eS) 


White Pine Specials | 


1x12 No. 1 Common. 
1x12 No. 2 Common. ir 


| 
5-4” 6-4’’ 8-4”? D Selects. \ 








4 
‘ West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE 
















HEMLOCK 


















Red Cypress 


Get Our Prices On 








B. W. CROSS LUMBER CO. 
940 & 941 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





WE SELL THE BEST. 


















TERHUNE LUMBER Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. < 


will appreciate your stock lists 
and lowest prices. 























































VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


tables showing contents of any number of 


pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10, to 12x20—40, weights 
of lumber, shingles, —_ different log scales etc. Twenty- -five 


.MERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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THE EMPIRE STATE 











FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

NEw York, June 9.—Demand continues on a better 
basis and the signs of the atmosphere’s clearing are 
more numerous and encouraging than at any time in the 
last four or five weeks. W holes: ilers are getting a better 
run of orders, and while prices are low and the margin 
of profit practically at a minimum the fact is that 
business is coming along better and the outlook is con- 
siderably more cheerful. Orders are hard to get and 
the real live wholesaler who is looking for the return of 
old times, when he could sit at his desk and book fifteen 
or twenty cars or a couple of cargoes without difficulty, 
is still disappointed. The live wires, however, are book- 
ing better business and are more pleased with the situa- 
tion than they have been — some time. 

The improvement in the Queens and Brooklyn building 
outlook seems to assure muc ‘h activity in those boroughs. 
Brooklyn leads all the boroughs in gain for the first five 
months and shows an increase of 26 percent over last 
year. Whenever there is a new building movement under 
way it starts in the suburbs with small buildings and then 
the other boroughs where expenditures are larger follow 
within a short time. The improvement in the outlying sec- 
tions is more encouraging because the buildings are small 
and lumber will enter more into the construction than iron, 
stone or cement, and a number of the Brooklyn dealers 
are already fecling the improvement and inquiries to the 
yards from builders are of a better character. Seven 
separate contracts have been let to date aggregating $5,- 
601,842 for every rapid transit extension in Queens Borough 
included in the dual subway system with the exception of 
lines across Queensboro Bridge and the extension of the 
Brooklyn Kapid Transit system from Cypress Hills, Brooklyn, 
to Jamaica. Of these extensions that connect with the 
station on the Bridge Vlaza, in Long Island City, work on 
the Astoria extension has been completed and construction 
of the extension to Woodside, Elhurst and Corona is progress- 
ing rapidly. The construction of the big passenger transfer 
station on the Bridge Plaza, in Long Island City, is under 
way, and, it is hoped, will be finished in a little over a 
year. The Steinway ‘Tunnel will be ready for operation 
by January 1, 1915, and its extension to Queensboro Bridge 
will be finished shortly after. To connect ail these lines 
across the Queensboro Bridge it is necessary that work be 
started as soon as possible, as it is estimated that it will 
tuke two years from the ilar the work starts to complete 
the reconstruction of the bridge. 

One of the aftermaths of the Forest Products Exposition 
is the interest raised in the samples of timber used for the 
piles of New York piers exhibited at the New York show. 
The Forest Service has asked the bureau of docks for these 
specimens of wood, which illustrate the long life of timber 
in water in New York harbor, and it is probable that the 
sample will be sent to the n: itional collections at the capital, 
or the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. In 
reconstructing the piers about the harbor the engineers of 
the Dock Department are constantly removing old piles in 
good condition, but the samples put on exhibition demonstrate 
especially the value of such pier construction in the use of 
wood piles, because their exact age is known. They show 
also what little effect the teredo has on the piles in New 
York harbor. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., June 9.—Receipts by ves 
sel are not expected to be as brisk during the next thirty 
days or so as they were earlier in the season. A number 
of the shippers have brought forward practically all the 
stock that was left over at uppper Jake ports last fall 
and they figure that it will be a month before the new 
cut is seasoned enough for forwarding. 

The largest amount of stock brought down the lakes 
this season for any one consignee has been docked at 
White, Gratwick & Mitchell's yard, consisting of approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 feet. The Eastern Lumber Company 
has received six cargoes, approximating :5,000,000 feet, 
the second largest amount. 

J. A. MeKenney, of the Twin City Lumber Company, re- 
turned today from a trip to the head of the lakes, during 
which he bought 1,000,000 feet of common stock. The 
lumber will be brought forward at once by vessel. Mr. 
McKenney found that the producers were still disposed to 
hold out for stiff prices on desirable stock, but some 
tendency was shown to shade former quotations on shop 
and the better grades, which he found plentiful. 

The Doebler mill on Tonawanda Island has been closed 
and Attorney Carlton E. Ladd, of Buffalo, N. Y., receiver, 
has announced that Wednesday morning of next week the 
establishment, equipment and other personal property of 
Alfred G. Doebler, respondent, will be offered for sale. 

LeGrand 8S. DeGraff, of A. Weston & Son, and other 
members of the board of trustees of the DeGraff Memorial 
Hospital, are visiting other hospitals for the purpose of 
determining the best equipment for the local institution 
building at a cost of over $50,000. 





NORTHERN NEW YORK DEVELOPMENT 
LEAGUE. 

Warertown, N. Y., June 9.—With one or two ex- 
ceptions all the old officers of the Northern New York 
Development League, an organization for the develop- 
ment of this section of the State through the develop- 
ment of its natural resources, were reélected at the an- 
nual meeting held at Norwood, Tuesday, June 2. Edgar 
A. Newell, of Ogdensburg, was again chosen president 
and the vice presidents selected were B. H. Snell, of 
Potsdam; Howard D. Hadley, of Plattsburgh; George 
W. Crooks, of Malone; and George J. Dryden, of Copen- 
hagen. Francis H. Lamon was reélected secretary and 
Harry M. Ingram of Potsdam was reélected treasurer. 

The directors elected were H. J. Cadwell, of Carthage; 
B. C. Bort, of Chateguay; L. W. Burdick, of Gouverneur; 
George W. Crooks, of Malone: G. W. Ball, of Massena: 
Edgar A. Newell, of Ogdensburg: Howard D. Hadley, of 
Plattsburgh: B. H. Snell, of Potsdam; S. A. Miller, of Sara- 
nac Lake; John B. Goff, of Tupper Lake: William I. Taber, 
of Utiea: S. R. Cleveland, Francis M. Hugo and Floyd IL. 
Carlisle, of Watertown; Juhus Frank, of Ogdensburg; Rufus 
L. Sisson, of Potsdam, and George H. Harris, of Norwood. 

Water storage for the Adirondack region, guaranteeing a 
constant flow of water in the power streams the year around 
and thus making it possible for the mills and factories 
dependent upon water for power to produce a normal output 
the year around, was the principal topic of discussion and 
is being strongly advocated by all of the leading lumbermen 
and timberland owners of this section of the State as well 
as manufacturers and business men, because it means that 
the lumberman will not have to hurry each spring to get 
his logs into the water unless he wishes to do so. 





_ 


It has becn shown in the arguments put forth by the 
advocates of water storage that the manufacturers of north. 
ern New York are not the only ones to benefit from wate; 
storage, but that all the people of the State will be bene. 
fited. As it is now the power streams of this section of the 
State dry up to mere rivulets for four months during the 
summer season. During this period the mills, which ryy 
by water power, have to close up or run at greatly reduced 
capacity. The result is that the laboring man is seriously 
affected, because his earnings are curtailed during the dry 
season, When the laboring man’s earnings are shut off the 
retail merchant’s business is affected. The mills by not 
being able to keep up their normal production during the 
four months can not supply their customers in various | 
of the State and outside of the State and thereby lose |\y; 
ness that should be theirs. It is easily seen from this srgy- 
ment that everyone is a loser, the manufacturer, the lajopey 
and the business man. 

Secretary Francis I. Lamon devoted the greater par t of 
his report to a recital of the campaign carried on throug!out 
the State prior to election last fall to induce voters to sup 
port the Burd constitutional amendment, which was carried 
by a majority of 298,974 votes and which makes water 
storage possible, whereas before this amendment was passed 
by the people it was impossible. 

This amendment provides that not to exceed 3 percent of 
the State lands in the Adirondacks can be used as sites 
for the construction of water storage dams and reserycirs, 
With the adoption of this amendment to the constitution it 
is possible to have water storage and stream regulation, but 
before this is realized special legislation is necessary. his 
is provided in the Jones river regulation bill, introduced ly 
Assemblyman John G. Jones, of Carthage, which it is hoped 
will pass the State legislature next year. 

In order that there may be no false step in bringing about 
the adoption of this bill and its signing by the governor, a 
special committee was ordered at the meeting to be ap- 
pointed to carry on a thorough campaign. The names of 
the members of this committee will be annouced in the near 
future, 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 
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FOREST CITY TRADE NCTES. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 8.—The local yards are doing 
a nice business, but are not buying above their or nary 
needs. Yellow pine still continues very unsettled «and 
while it is having a slight effect upon hemlock, the lat- 
ter is holding its own to a much greater extent than 
would be expected. A considerable volume of northern 
stock has been purchased, but as yet the shipments are 
not heavy. 

The Fisher & Wilson Company is settling up insurance 
matters after the big fire of two weeks ago. The amount 
of stock left is so small that the future of the company’s 
local business is still a question. 

The Building Supply Dealers’ baseball team has chal- 
lenged the lumber club to cross bats and as a result Capt. 
H. H. Sherman, with a picked team from among the 
lumbermen, will play the supply dealers’ team at Dover 
Inn, Saturday afternoon, June 13. <A good turnout is 
expected as there is considerable interest in the contest. 

A joint committee representing the Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers and the Lumber Club met this week 
and decided to hold a general lumber outing. As yet 
it has not been decided where the outing will be held 
but probably at Cedar Point, or some like resort and a 
vote is now being taken to determine whether or 
not all of the yards will close for the day and the 
extent to which employees shall be invited. It is hoped 
to make this, the first outing of its kind, a grand success. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


TOLEDO, OHI0, June 8.—A little rainy weather last 
week suspended building operations for about two days. 
Aside from that, affairs were active. Beside having 
plenty of house construction work, the contractors are 
remodeling houses, patching roofs, and making various 
kinds of repairs. Painting contractors are also busy, 
taking up their work as soon as the carpenters have fin- 
ished. The excessive heat has driven many of the citi- 
zens to their summer houses at the lakes, consequently 
contractors have been busy building cottages and fixing 
up the old ones. 

The wholesale lumber trade experienced a slight in- 
crease over the week before. Yellow pine increased, 
although no speculative buying was in evidence. The gen- 
eral demand, however, seemed to increase and was con- 
sistent with the immediate needs of the dealers. Oak is 
in fairly good demand. As was the case a week ago good 
grades of flooring are in steady demand, also good material 
for inside finish. Prices, although not so high as they 
should be, are strong and dealers believe that they will 
advance with the demand. 

Cypress is in fair position. Millwork men are using it 
most altogether for their frame stock and are demanding 
the best grades. It is also used extensively for making 
screen doors, and if building operations continue active 
cypress will have a very good run. i 

The shingle market is strong. Demand keeps increasing 
on Pacific coast stock and orders are for quick shipment. 
Prices are up, with a tendency to advance, so the pros- 
pects for a good business are fine. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurraLo, N. Y., June 10.—Receipts of lumber for 
May were 4,573,000 feet, against 16,045,000 feet in 
May, 1913. Up to June 1 last year lumber receipts 
amounted to 16,235,781 feet. T his year no lumber ar- 
rived until May, so that so far 1914 receipts are about 
28 percent of those of last year. This falling off illus- 

trates the slowness with which this season’s lake business 
is starting. It is likely, however, that the fall season 
will be active, as most of the lumbermen look for 4 
busy period to follow the present long spell of dullness. 

Recepits of shingles have also been lighter so far this 
season than last. Only 42,100,000 shingles were brought 
in during May, against 137,510,000 in the corresponding 
month of last year, No shingles arrived in April this year, 
while last year reecipts in that month were 4,200,000, bring- 
ing the season’s receipts to June 1 up to 141,710,000. ‘The 
1914 receipts to date are thus about 380 percent of those of 
last year. 

The only lumber cargo to arrive last week was that of the 
Winnipeg, with about 300,000 feet of brown ash and gray elm 
for the yard of T. Sullivan & Co. One or two cargoes are 
expected at local yards this week. ; 
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Building business keeps up a steady pace and last week 
the number of permits was 101, with forty-four frame dwell- 
ings. ‘Fhe total cost of permits was $211,500. 

The Buffalo yard of H. H. Salmon & Co. is unloading a 
eargo of maple from its own steamer and Manager F. T. 
Sullivan reports selling 1,000,000 feet of maple to Toronto, 
although he finds the Canadian trade generally dull. Buying 
nard\vood lumber in the lake district is done with much cau- 
tion because prices are relatively higher than they are in the 
East 





2. 1). MeLean has been in Cuba for the last six weeks look- 
ing aiter the interests of the McLean Mahogany & Cedar 
Company, which he recently organized. 

A prominent member of the hardwood trade says that lum- 
ber is cheaper than it is likely to be within a few months. 
He says that no better investment could be asked for now 
than hardwoods, which are bound to show increase in value 
bef many months have _ passed. 

Palen & Burns find trade in hemlock, yellow pine and red 
cedar shingles good, but it has to be worked up more care- 
fully than ordinarily. Prices are low and do not promise 
to advance immediately. 

Mixer & Co. report business as spotty, but a much better 
trade has developed during the last two weeks at prices a 
little lower than those in effect some weeks ago. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

Pir?sBURGH, Pa., June 9.—Something more tangible 
than better tone and inquiries for lumber developed last 
week in Pittsburgh territory. According to general opin- 
ion there have been better sales and the significant fea- 
ture of these has been the urgency with which buyers 
have asked early deliveries of material. Reports of this 
kind are not isolated. Then there has come a stronger 
price list in many grades. Large hemlock and spruce 
mills have canceled their old lists and are asking the 
Pittsburgh list on hemlock, Spruce has risen until it is 
not more than a dollar off the official price. 

Taking it all in all, the trade is feeling better and as 
one of the leaders remarked: ‘‘Tf they will just let 
business alone for about four weeks it will get back to nor- 
mal again and we may be able to do something for the last 
half of the year.” Considerable building was given out in 
the form of contracts the last, few days. 

A cheering note has come in an order by the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad to start its main shops at Altoona full time. 
These shops have been running part time for several months. 
The company is preparing to do much repair work. The 
coal miners of the district have also finally adopted the 
entire wage agreement for the two years without strike or 
suspension and no trouble from that direction is looked for 
again. 

General industrial activities had a decided upturn last 
week. It began with the closing of a peculiar contract by 
the Bollinger Andrews Construction Company of Pittsburgh 
for approximately 2,000,000 tons of pig iron for delivery 
over the next twenty years from the blast furnaces of Cor- 
rigan, McKinley & Co., of Cleveland. Incidentally it will 
mean the building of a large plant near the Josephine blast 
furnace, from which the iron is to come for the manufacture 
of ingot molds. There was a better tone to the demand for 
light forms, of finished steel. 

Most members of the lumber trade report an easy money 
market and generally a well cleaned up line of credits and 
collections. The difficulty appears to stir up new business 
fast enough. These results seem to indicate that little 
change can be looked for and the wholesalers are, as a rule, 
settling down to a period of “watchful waiting” for the 
change in trade currents that seems to be so slow to start. 
It is noted that there is less store placed in the delayed 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the ad- 
vance in freight rates asked by the railroads. At one time 
this was considered as a possible panacea for all the existing 
business troubles, but its influence is doubted now. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports that business has 
beon steadily improving with that company and demand has 
been brisk. Prices are steady, and in some instances have 
shown a slight gain. 

K. G. Snyder, D. N. Crawford and R. E. McCall are the 
incorporators in Pennsylvania of the Monongahela Lumber 
Company of Pittsburgh. which has applied for a charter 
and which will operate in Pittsburgh. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company reports 
a moderately active inquiry and some business going all the 
time, with prices generally unchanged. 

The Western Lumber Company reports trade unchanged 
but spurts, which come with more frequency, make the gen- 
eral average better in volume. Prices are low. 

















QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 8.—The lumber trade here during 
the last week has not been very encouraging, from the 
Viewpoint of the wholesaler or the retailer. Buying has 
been slow, relieved by local and temporary spurts, A 
few claim to be buying for stock, in the belief that any 
change will be upward, but most of the orders placed 
with the wholesalers are for immediate delivery, and 
much of the stock goes direct to the job. 

Hardwoods are offered more freely, but much of it is 
uot dry stock, and prices generally hold well. Poplar, 
chestnut and gum are easier to secure bargains in than the 
others, but it is a buyer’s market, even the stringency in 
mahogany having abated. There is a fair demand that keeps 
stocks moving in white and red oak, quartered and _ plain, 
birch, beech, maple, ash, bass and cherry, but in all these 
items stock seems to be somewhat increased. White pine is 
about holding its own, with less than a normal volume mov- 
ing. Spruce is about as it has been; hemlock is reported 
better by some and worse by others. Yellow pine is better 
‘is tO price, not because there is any more demand for it 
but because apparently the manufacturers have decided 
not to sell so much ata loss. North Carolina pine is moving 
in fair volume, mainly in the building sizes, and flooring 
sioWs improvement. Roofers and box are still plentiful. 
‘ypress holds as steady as any other item on the market, 

vith shingles in better demand than ever. Cedar shingles 
are Ser holding their own as to price, with demand less- 
ened, 

Last week the bureau of building inspection issued 255 
p Tmnits, for 393 operations, the estimated cost of which is 

‘679,180. Of this, there were 185 2- and 3-story dwellings, 
‘o cost nearly $400,000. There was $81,000 worth of per- 
inits for manufacturing buildings. 

General business conditions here are unsettled, but there 
‘re Many who refuse to take the pessimistic view while 
isle conditions for true prosperity are present, and many 
p ikers are showing that there is no real cause for the 
present conditions except lack of confidence. The steel and 
ae trade are reported as improving, while textiles are a 
it better than last week. The financial market seems to be 
a to political influences, and collections are still hard 
‘oO make, 
¥ Cwo thousand men in the Juniata shops of the Pennsylva- 
ila Railroad are affected by the order to place the shops 
on full time, after working short for some time. Here as 
in other places thousands of cars need repairing, but the 











companies will not buy the lumber to do the work with the 
decision on advanced rates pending. In the shops of the 
Reading road, at Reading, 1,000 cars are out of use for want 
of slight repairs. 

Representative Logue said last week: “If the provision for 
the shipways for the Philadelphia yard remains in the naval 
bill we may expect, shortly after July 1, when the money 
becomes available, the building of shipways. bis will make 
it certain that the Vhiladelphia yard will construct the 
transport that Secretary Daniels directed should be built at 
Philadelphia.” 

The Philadelphia & New Orleans Transportation Line pro 
poses to add an additional vessel to its service, owing to 
increased business. This line will probably be used largely 
by lumbermen next fall and winter. i 

It is supposed that boys, hunting for pigeons, caused a fire 
that destroyed Beam’s planing mill and other buildings at 
Altoona, the total loss, including the lumber in the yard, 
being estimated at $50,000. 

The report of the state forestry department shows that 
this State has had tewer spring fires than usual, attributable 
to aroused public interest and to the vigilance of the per- 
jected organizations of fire wardens and the Forest Service. 

The Samuel B. Vrooman Company last week received a con- 
signment of 214 large mahogany logs, reshipped trom Africa 
at Liverpool. Some of the logs were so large and heavy 
that they had to be cross cut in order to avoid excess rates 
from England. Some of those received contained as much 
as 5,800 feet, and weighed about 12 tons. 

William C. MacBride, of the Haney-White Company, has 
purchased the property at 431 West Chelten Avenue, Ger- 
mantown, tor $16,200. The house overlooks the Wissa- 
hickon Valley, and has a lot &2 by 140. 

The 8S. P. Bowers Company has appointed A. L. Richardson 
sales agent for New York, with offices at 90 West Street. 

Wilson H. Lear has been buying heavily in the belief that 
the market will soon be better. He has one cargo of 800,000 
feet of cypress on its way here, with about as much more of 
pe woods en route, which he will place in stock in his 
yard. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

Banoor, ME., June 9.—Two days of rain last week 
went far to retard fires in the small number of various 
calities that have been figuring in the newspaper re- 
localities that have been figuring the 1 ry 
ports written by excitable or imaginative coriespondents 
as ‘‘disastrous timberland conflagrations.’’ Every year 
at about this time there are, unless the spring rains have 
been heavy, fires in small growth, brush and old cuttings 

Ce, > 

that send up great clouds of smoke and showers of 
sparks, and which are at once chronicled as great forest 
fires. As a matter of fact, no heavy timber has been 
burned in Maine this spring. Such destruction rarely 
occurs until July, August or September, for the snow 
ies in deep woods until June 1 or Js and fores 
lies in the dee} Is until June 1 or later, and forest 
fires do not thrive under such conditions. The growth 
that has been burned this spring is for the most part 
entirely worthless, and the only danger of great damage 
has been to buildings, not to big timber. Few of the 
fires have been anywhere near heavy growth. 

James W. Sewall, of Oldtown, Me., has a crew of men 
employed in peeling pulpwood in Lowell, Me. 

James O’Donnell of Machias and Harvey Hulbert, of 
Whitneyville, have begun to haul lumber for the con- 
struction of a sawmill to be built at Whitneyville for the 
Sullivan estate. The site has been cleared and other pre- 
liminary work done. ‘The mill will stand near the site of 
the big Sullivan mill that was burned twelve years ago. 

While the general coasting trade is dull, with many vessels, 
especially the large colliers, lying idle, there is a fair move- 
ment of lumber from Bangor and other eastern Maine ports. 
The market is neither high nor active, but manufacturers are 
inclined to think that there will be decided improvement be- 
fore long, and that the late summer and fall trade will be 
satisfactory, if not brisk. In lumber, as in everything else, 
the season is about three weeks late, owing to unusually cold 
weather. Snow fell in Aroostook County last week. 


IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANbDPOINT, IpA., June 8.—AIl the lumber companies 
of this section report business as quiet. B. F. Willis, 
president of the Fidelity Lumber Company, is expected 
back from an eastern trip this week. Employees of the 
company are jubilant over the fact that Mr. Willis is 
reported to have a large contract for lumber in his 
pocket that will mean a great deal of work this year. 
At present the company is operating two small camps, 
the larger having only sixty-five men. It is said that 
this order will mean the starting of four large camps and 
running them to capacity all summer. 

The first of this month marked the beginning of the 
usual danger season and the fire warden, W. G. Phalon, 
has his patrol system in good working order but so 
far old Jupiter Pluvius has rendered its use unneces- 
sary. As usual, the district is flooded with all kinds of 
devices to call publie attention to the dangers of care- 

















lessness with regard to forest fires and the loss suffered 


by the publie purse through each forest fire. 


IN NORTHERN IDAHO. 


BonnNeErS Ferry, IpA., June 6.—The St. Maries Lum 
ber Company, of St. Maries, is spending about 








steel shed of fireproof material. 


The MacGillis & Gibbs Company, of Clark Fork, has 
completed its railroad across Lightening Creek and is 
now sending timber by rail to the Maloney mill at the head 
It is expected that the planing 


of Lake Pend d'Oreille. 
mill will resume operation next week. 


Officials of the Hope Lumber Company, Hope, report that 
the company shipped nearly 100 cars of lumber during May 
and indications are this record will be exceeded this month. 

All the sawmills in the vicinity of Harrison are run- 
ning. The Milwaukee Lumber Company is clearing new 
ground and tearing down old building preparatory to build- 
Several carloads of new machinery 


ing new drying sheds. ; 
will arrive this week for the Milwaukee firm. 


The Bonners Ferry Lumber Company, of Bonners Ferry, 
took off the night shift at the planing mill Wednesday night 


of this week. 
The Harrison 

ning as follows: J. J. 

president: J. L. Duncan, secretary; J. 


barely opened. 





PHILADELPHIA] 





(7 ° 4 
Tennessee White Pine 


LL Franklin Bank Building, 


N. C. Pine 


WE WILL MAKE 
SPECIAL PRICES ON 


13-16x2%"’ Flooring, No. 1, 2 and 3. 
13-16x3)2”’ Flooring, No. 1, 2 and 3. 
13-16x332"’ Heart, No.1 and 2. 

1 1-16x2%”" - - No.1, 2,3 and 4. 
Roofers, - - - 6,;8,10 and 12’. 





GILL LUMBER CO. 


g PHILADELPHIA. 4 











N.C. PINE — HEMLOCK 
HARDWOODS — CYPRESS 


At wholesale, with price and quality right 


Oswald H. Schell, Jr. 


PHILADELPHIA J) 




















North Carolina Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


YELLOW PINE 


BILL S1UFF and FLOORING 
Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA’ PA. 

















1 Car 2x2—18"" Oak. 

1 Car 1'2x1}2—26”" Oak. 

1 Car 8x8—Poplar. 

1 Car % or 6-4 Qtd. Sycamore. 


We Want 
1 Car 10-4 Ash 1 and 2 and No. 1 Com. 


To Buy 1 Car 16-4 Ash 1 and 2 and No. 1 Com. 
Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co. 


Franklin Bank Building, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








S. B. Dill Lumber Co.,‘tinitorreni 
— WHOLESALE LUMBER — 
N. C. Pine Spruce Yellow Pine 
Hemlock Cypress White Pine 








Wholesale Dealezs in 


LUMBER 


Cross Ties, Piling 
Telegraph Poles 


S. P. Bowers Co. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


112.N. Broad St., Philadelphia. 














27,000 
in improvements, among which are a new burner and a 


30x Company elected officers Tuesday eve- 
Pugh, president: R. H. Grant, vice 
W. Cook, treasurer ; 
A. W. Burleigh, general manager. The company now has 
orders fer 119 cars of box material and the season has 








|W. VA. SPRUCE #0 HARDWOODS | 




























































William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bidg., PHILADELPHIA. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W.VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 























United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 


AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills, . . 








MARION, VA. 
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ST. LOUIS 
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*| 50,000,000 Feet 
Thoroughly Air Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 


constantly on hand for im- 
mediate shipment from our 
yard at St. Louis. 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


Yellow Pine 
Lumber 


Suite 1220 Chemical Bldg, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ees y 























“THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER ”’ 


Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 
































(alfred H. Clement & Co.) 


1109 Hennen Bldg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Freight Brokers and 
Forwarding Agents 





Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all parts of 


io world. Special facilities for handling export shi 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for neontinding ocemn omg oxtacte and aoving 


quickest dispatch from seaboa andle all classes cargo an 
have Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments. 



































PAGE & JONES, Mobile, Alabama. 


Cable Address, “‘PAJONES”, MOBILE 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











COLLECTIONS BY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A series of letters by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN subscribers 
giving their views on the best way to handle the accounts 
of a retail lumber business. These letters offer many excel- 
lent ideas, and it will well repay any en oH lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, ate 
AMERICAN L MEE RATAN, Chicago. 


— 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











W. C. Boden, of the Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Com- 
pany, Phillips, Wis., was a caller on the Chicago lumber 
ya this week. 

T. Edwards, president and sales manager of the 
Medford Veneer "Company, Medford, Wis., was in Chi- 
cago this week. 

F. R. Gadd, vice president of the Wisconsin Lumber 
Company, Chicago, is spending a week at the mills of 
the concern at Huttig, Ark. 

Joseph M. Okoneski, president of the Pioneer Lumber 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., paid Chicago one of 
his periodical visits this week. 


A. C. Quixley, president of the Quixley & Bulgrin 
Lumber Company, Chicago, is spending several days in 
Minneapolis, looking after trade. 


J. B. Deutsch, treasurer of the Lake Independence 
Lumber Company, of Big Bay, Mich., was in Chicago 
on business in the interest of his concern. 


A. P. Goldsmith, general manager of the Radford- 
Portsmouth Veneer Company, Radford, Va., spent sev- 
eral days in Chicago this week on business. 


William S. Winegar, general manager of the Vilas 
County Lumber Company, Fosterville, Wis., was in 
Chicago last Wednesday, visiting lumber offices. 


E. B. Gorin, assistant sales manager of the Kaul Lum- 
ber Company, Birmingham, Ala., who makes his head- 
quarters in Chicago, left Monday night for Michigan 
points. 

F. J. Darke, sales manager of the J. 8S. Stearns Lum- 
ber Company, Odanah, Wis., stopped off in Chicago 
last Tuesday for a day or two to call on a few of 
his old friends. He was accompanied by his daughter. 
They were on their way east to visit relatives. 


P. E. Gilbert, sales manager for the Wisconsin Lum- 
ber Company, Chicago, returned early in the week from 
St. Louis, where he participated in the hardwood rate 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


G. V. Nash, of the Forrest City Box Company, For- 
rest City, Ark., is in Chicago on business. Mr. Nash 
was inclined to be somewhat optimistic about the fu- 
ture, although he said at present there was not much 
life or snap to trade conditions. 


E. Rhodes, secretary of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, on his way from the Forest 
Products Exposition spent a few days at Washington. 
He is again at his desk in the office of the association 
in the Otis B uilding and busy with association matters. 


B. W. Lord, of the Chicago Veneer Company, Dan- 
ville, Ky., attended the meeting of the National Veneer 
& Panel Manufacturers’ Association held in Chicago 
this week. Mr. Lord is president of this organization 
and expressed his confidence in the future of the 
veneer business. 


W. A. Runge, general manager of the Merrill Veneer 
Company, Merrill, Wis., paid Chicago one of his peri- 
odical visits this week, Regarding business condi- 
tions Mr. Runge said that his company has not been 
receiving as many inquiries and orders as it would 
like to. He is of the opinion that the situation will 
not improve much until fall. 


B. Anderson, of the Anderson-Tully Company, of 
ann Tenn., and C. B. Allen, manager of the 
veneer department, spent several days in Chicago this 
week and attended the semiannual meeting of the 
National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association, 
held in the Auditorium Hotel Tuesday and Wednesday. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received an appreciated 
visit last Friday from R. 8. Kellogg, of Wausau, Wis., 
secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, on his way home from the Feor- 
est Products Exposition, held in New York City. He 
said that he is more than pleased with the interest 
shown by architects, contractors and builders in the 
exhibit and he felt that the two expositions have done 
a wonderful amount of good in emphasizing the utility 
of the different commercial woods. 


A. P. Lorenz, of Plattenville, La., 
cently from a northern selling trip. 
that he found conditions fairly 
North, although he considered that business is not 
what it should be by any means. ‘He started in the 
cypress business about ten months ago, since which 
time he said he has done well; trade in and around 
New Orleans is brisk and things seem to be changing 
for the better. The mills, he said, are all running full 
time, notwithstanding that dry stocks of cypress are 
none too plentiful. 


. D. Galloway and Max L. Pease, of the Galloway- 
cet Company, of Saginaw, Mich., Poplar Bluff, Mo., 


returned home re- 
Mr. Lorenz stated 
satisfactory in the 


and Johnson City, Tenn., were in Chicago this wok, 
They believe that business will be on the up-turn ip 
a short time. Mr. Pease said that it had already 
turned and that he expects a gradual improvement 
from now on; inquiries are more numerous ani! he 
thinks that the railroads before long will be heavy 
buyers of car material. Mr. Galloway said that in the 
North the outlook is for good crops and that every 
body feels that by fall the lumber business will be }) = 
on a normal basis, 


GENERAL AGENT FOR LONDON CONCERN. 

New York, June 9.—The Northern Lumber Compzny, 
Twenty-third Street and Broadway, has been appoi: ted 
general agent for Venesta (Ltd.), of London, manufs 
turer of ‘‘Venesta built-up wood.’’ It will not splii 
come apart when subjected to extremes of temper: ee 
or dampness. The product is made by uniting several 
thin layers of wood under great hydraulic pressure and 
it is absolutely waterproof “and fire resisting. The ex- 
hibit at the Forest Products Exposition raised consider- 
able comment and A. Steinbach, manager of the North- 
ern Lumber Company ’s hardwood department, says that 
some nice business is booked as a result. 








ARRANGE FOR ANNUAL GOLF TOURNAMENT. 


The officers of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of 
Chicago have perfected arrangements for the eighth an- 
nual tournament of the association, which will be held 
at the Ridgemoor Country Club on Tuesday, June 23. 
The members will play golf all day and in the evening 
the annual meeting, ile and entertainment will be 
held beginning at °8 p- m. To facilitate the work of 
the handicap “committee the members are earnestly re- 
quested to fill out and mail as promptly as possible in- 
formation asked for. The directors announce the follow- 
ing cups and trophies will be played for: 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN John and Frank J. Burns 


cup. trophy. 
The Lumbermen’s Club of Ww. a Foye trophy. 
q Chicago trophy. in. 


Fullerton trophy. 
E. A. Thornton cup. J. if Mingea trophy. 
Percy F. Stone cup. 


The program of events is as follows: 

(1) The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN cup to be awarded to 
player making lowest gross score; the winner to have his 
hame engraved thereon’ and have custody of same for the 
ensuing year. This cup to become the property of the player 
who shall win it three times ; presented by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. The winner will also be awarded a gold medal 
and a silver medal will be given to the runner- -up in this 
event. Three medals are presented by the association. 

(2) The Hettler cup to be awarded to match play against 
bogey, % of handicap to-apply. This cup will become the 
property of the player winning it three times; name of win- 
ner each year to be engraved upon the cup and he to have 
custody heed same for the ensuing year; presented by Herman 
II. Hettler. 

(3) The Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago Seeghy will be 
awarded to best net score on odd holes (1-3-5-7-9-11-13-15- 
17) ; afternoon play, % of handicap to apply; presented by 
the Lumbermen’ s Club of Chicago. 

(4) E. A. Thornton cup to be awarded to best choice net 
score on is ey % of handicap to apply. Only those play- 
ing full 36 holes are eligible in this event. Presented by 
en EE. A. Thornton. 

(5) J. Foye trophy to be awarded to best net medal 
score, Pe. play, % of handicap to apply. Presented 
by W. oS: Foye, of Omaha, Neb. 

(6) Perey F. Stone cup: All players having a par or 
better score, morning or afternoon play. on the eighteenth 
hole eligible in this event. The eligible players will be paired 
by drawing and playing off tie in a putting contest on 
eighteenth green. Complete details of this event will be 
announced on day of tournament. 

(7) First flight prize: 25 percent of all plavers having 
lowest handicap: presented by John E. and Frank J. Burns. 

(8) Second flight prize: 25 percent of all players having 
pees ~ handicap; presented by R. W. Fullerton, of St. 
Louis, Mo 

(9) Third flight prize: 25 percent of all players having 
aunt lowest handicap ; presented_ by J. F. Mingea. 

(10) Fourth flight prize: 25 percent of all players hay- 
ing next lowest handicap; presented by the association. 

All flight events to be at medal play (afternoon), full 
handicap to apply. 

‘o player can win more than one trophy. All players 
contesting for the — trophy to report at first tee not 
later than 10:30 a 

Players sonlaatine | for other trophies to report at first tee 
not later than 2:30 p. m.; morning score not considered in 
any event but for Thornton trophy and Stone cup. 

The Ridgemoor Country Club is situated on Lawrence 
Avenue, about one mile west of Jefferson Park. To reach the 
= take ce ted geng: Panes trains which leave the 

Canal Street = at 7 07, 7:30, 9:07, 10:00, 10:45 a. 7 
and 12 :15, 12: 30, 2 2°36 .¢ 50, 4:25, 5:23 and 5 
p. m. To go ag the grounds m Jefferson Park a bus ‘will 
le ave at the following time: 8:30. 10:30, 11:15 a: m. and 
12 :40, 3:00, 4:20, 5:00, 5:46 and 6:15 p. m. Busses 
will ant trains at stations and will stop for passengers at 
Higgins Road and Milwaukee Avenue. 








WIDE WORLD IN MINIATURE. 

‘*T always read the ‘World in Miniature’ page be- 
eause I find there lots of items of current interest which 
I have missed in the dailies.’’ So says one of the 
valued friends of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and one 
of the sterling characters of the western retail trade— 
E. M. Adams, of Mound City, Kan. 

But Mr. Adams had a correction to make. In a re- 
cent issue the new Memorial Hall at the capital of the 
State of Kansas was referred to as costing $50,000. 
Mr. Adams is a veteran of the Civil War and is proud 
of his participation in the most important affairs of 
the last century. He tells us that the Memorial Hall 
was built at a cost of over $500,000 and will require 
about $75,000 more to equip and furnish it; that it is 
the handsomest building in the State and "that every 
citizen, especially the old veteran, is proud of it. And 
then he says: ‘‘We don’t want outsiders to think tliat 
we would build a cheap memorial for the old soldiers 
of a State which sent more soldiers to the front than 
she had legal voters. No other State has such a recor.’ 
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NEW SALES OFFICE OPENED. 


. U. Wheelock, manager of the C. A. Smith Lum- 
Company, of Oakland, Cal., has announced the 
op ening of a sales office by that company at 610 
Grosse building, Los Angeles, Cal. The new sales 
oiiee is in charge of A. T. Snow, who will look after 
tie trade in southern California, Arizona and New 
Mexico, in both cargo and rail shipments. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES TO CONFER. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 6.—On the morning of June 22 
the sales representatives of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, White Building, this city, will assemble in the 
general offices of the concern for their annual confer- 
ence. The representatives include James E, Wallen, of 
Columbus, Neb.; R. N. Young, Great Falls, Mont.; A. 
\M. Lamphere, Rapid City, S. D.; and Robert Forgie, 
San Francisco, Cal. After a conference with Sales 
Manager E. R. Garland and President J. H. Bloedel 
the salesmen will visit the company’s mills at Belling- 
ham and the logging operations at Alger and will devote 
the week to getting acquainted with the company’s 
facilities for supplying lumber and shingles. The cargo 
mill known as the Bellingham Bay mill, which was closed 
down the middle of May, is expected to resume opera- 
tion on one side next week and on the other side a little 
later. Since the shut down it has been changed over 
to an electrically operated mill for the sake of economy 
in manufacture. 





THE MAN FOR THE JOB. 


June 1 A. L. Hubbard became manager of the opera- 
tions of the Clearwater Lumber Company, Heybrook, 
Wash. This plant and timber holdings were acquired 
a couple of years ago from Harry J. Miller, the poet 
laureate of Hoo-Hoo, by J. A. Veness, Winlock, Wash., 
Judge George Dysart and F. B. Hubbard of Centralia, 
Wash., and associates. For some time Judge Dysart 
has been actively looking after the affairs of the con- 
cern but to relieve him of the management the services 
of Mr. Hubbard have been secured. 

The plant is equipped with a circular, a gang, an 
edger, and has good dry kilns and planing mill. Mr. 





A. L. HUBBARD, HEYBROOK, WASH. ; 
Manager Clearwater Lumber Company. 


Hubbard will make some improvements and additions, 
including sheds for dressed lumber, the construction of 
which will be begun at once. Mr. Hubbard was for 
six years with the Eastern Railway & Lumber Company, 
of which his uncle, F. B. Hubbard, is president. For 
a year or two he was chief inspector of the bureau of 
grades for the old Pacific Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. For the last two years he has 
been superintendent of the mill of the North Bend 
Lumber Company, at North Bend, Wash., but this plant 
has been closed for several months owing to the dullness 
of the lumber market. Mr. Hubbard has had an all- 
around experience that should enable him to put the 
Clearwater Lumber Company to the front. 





A SOFT YELLOW PINE CENTER. 


MALVERN, ARK., June 8.—Considering that June is us- 
ually a light month as compared with the rest of the 
year, manufacturers are well contented with the results 
of last week. It is true that the number of orders on 
file has been materially decreased by this slump in busi- 
hess and some of the manufacturers have few requisi- 
tions to fill, yet the present situation was fully expected 
ani little encouragement is offered the buyer in the 
Wey of extra values, 

“overnment statistics and reports from all over the 
‘suitry indicate excellent prospects for crops; in fact 
average in view far exceeds that of any three years 
vious, and indicates to the manufacturer a greater de- 
m 1d in the near future for building material of all kinds, 
and also better prices. This is particularly applicable to 
southwestern States, as the estimated production of 
grain based on the condition showing up at the first of this 
i ith is 5 percent greater than any previous year on record. 
* this Leport is realized good times are surely in store for 
CU manufacturer and retailer of Arkansas ‘soft pine. 
anufacturers are well prepared to care for an in- 
sed demand, as the last few weeks of fair weather has 
‘led the mills to fill in the gaps in their stock, brought 


; utvey of the stock sheets of the various mills in this 
't nediate section will show few surplus items, 


IN HANDS OF RECEIVERS. 


Savannah, Ga., June 8.—The Great Eastern Lumber Com- 
pany, capitalized at $1,000,000, with a large plant six miles 
from Savannah on the Savannah River, is in the hands of 
receivers. It is understood that the company is solvent, but 
was unable to obtain working capital. Receivers were ap- 
pointed on application of the Union Trust Company, of De- 
troit, Mich., holder of bonds totaling $982,000. Thomas P. 
Goodbody, who has been in active charge of the company’s 
plant; Charles R. Dunn, and John K. Pray are the receivers. 
Their bonds were fixed at $5,000 each by Judge William I. 
Grubb, in the United States district court. The receivers 
are only temporary. It is understood no effort will be made 
at this time to operate the plant. The receivers will merely 
protect and preserve the properties of the company covered 
by the mortgage held by the bondholders. 

The bonds that caused the receivership were issued June 
1, 1911. The company voted to issue $1,500,000, based on 
the amount of timber owned, but the full amount was never 
issued. The order appointing receivers provides that their 
compensation shall not be more than if only one was ap- 
pointed. 





IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 











: ut by the heavy spring trade and ungeasonable weather. - 






IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 9.—The lumber trade is not as 
active as it should be. A good deal of building is being 
done but there is some uneasiness over the result of the 
structural and steam fitters’ strike. Contractors are 
using uonunion labor for such work as must be com- 
pleted immediately and the strikers have not caused any 
extensive stoppage in the other trades. If the present 
attitude of the other trades is maintained there wil! be 
but little interruption to building. 

In yellow pine there is a slight increase in demand and 
the well informed believe the tide is on the turn. The 
crop outlook is not as good as it was a few weeks ago, owing to 
unfavorable weather conditions that prevailed throughout 
most of May. Great destruction has been wrought by the 
hessian fly and army worm, but with ample rainfall within 
the next few days the prospect would be materially changed 
for the better. Practically every section of Missouri is suf- 
fering for rain. The condition of wheat lost neariy twenty 
points during May and is now 82.6. Most of this loss is due 
to the hessian fly. 

J. A. Meyers, sales manager for the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Company, reports a fair volume of business with a 
noticeable stiffening in prices. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lum- 
ber Company, says that so many of the farmers are follow- 
ing the rod and reel this kind of weather that little buying 
is being done; hence the country yards are not doing much 
buying. The company held its annual meeting here last 
week and the annual report showed a satisfactory business 
during the year. The old officers were reelected for the en- 
suing year. W. W. Brown and A. C. Ramsey attended the 
meeting. 

C. G. Schilling, sales manager, says the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Company is not seeking orders on the present. price 


basis. It is only booking what orders are coming to it un- 
solicited. Mr. Schilling is optimistic as to the future and 


believes that the present good crops wiil soon create a demand 
for lumber. 

G. P. Shehan, sales manager of the Berthold-Jennings 
Lumber Company, reports orders coming in better than they 
have during any other time the last thirty days. Prices are 
inclined to strengthen. 

The Newton Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of New- 
ton, Miss., reports an encouraging increase in the volume 
of shipments in their care for dressing in transit. Espe- 
cially is this noticeable in long joists and common dimen- 
sion, indicating a healthy condition of the interior market 
in the way of building material. 

The Newton Yellow Pine Company (a wholesale concern 
operated in conjunction with the Newton Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company) reports inquiries and orders following 
the drouth of March and April, and is optimistic as to the 
future. This concern is of recent organization, but is hand- 
ling a considerable volume of business. . 

The Short Leaf Lumber Company, of Newton, Miss., re- 
ports business on the increase. It recently booked a large 
order for factory flooring and for long joists at satisfactory 
prices. 


VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

St. Louis, Mo., June 9.—The hardwood trade is keep- 
ing up pretty well considering the circumstances. Call 
is steady for nearly every item but there is not the vol- 
ume nor the briskness that should prevail at this time of 
year. Plain sawed white and quartered red oak are the 
woods in most urgent demand and choice red gum and 
cottonwood in the better grades are moving better than 
for several weeks. Ash is being inquired for more 
freely. The northern and eastern markets are coming 
in with a steady demand for cypress and the outlook is 
much brighter than it has been for some time. 

Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lumber 
Company, is fairly well pleased with the volume of busi- 
ness the company is doing. The local demand is fair 
and the call from outside sources is satisfactory. 

C. P. Jennings, manager of the hardwood department 
of the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Company, was in Chi- 
eago last week on a short business trip. He says the 
hardwood lumber business, while quiet now, has bright 
prospects ahead and he has great hopes for the future. 

A fair demand for hardwood lumber is reported by the 
Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company. The 
eall for choice red gum-is increasing. This is one of the 
company’s specialties. Choice oak is also in fair re- 
quest. Business on the whole is as good as could be ex- 
pected under existing conditions. 

In the offices of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company 
here, arrangements are being made for the handling of the 
output of the Long Pine Lumber Company, of Alexandria, 
La. This company, organized recently with Noah P. San- 
derson as president, W. D. Wadley as vice president and 
J. K. Wadley as secretary and treasurer, has purchased the 
excellent new plant of the Bayou-Rapides Lumber Com- 
pany, at Alexandria and 14,000 acres of timberland on the 
Alexandria & Western Railroad and will begin work at once. 
The output will be about 150,000 feet daily of excellent 
manufactured yellow pine lumber. The output will be mar- 
keted through the Buchanan-Ferguson interests. 

Charles L. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Company, will leave Thursday night on a tour of the 











Buchanan-Ferguson mills and will be away for several weeks. 
A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lum- 

ber Company, is down at the mills of the company looking 

over stock conditions and will not return until next week. 

George Kelley, president of the Carter-Kelley Lumber 
Company, of Manning, Tex., was a visitor in the city last 
week and so was George B. Stebbins, of Alexandria, La. 

The Lothman Cypress Company reports a fairly good busi 
ness, as good as could be expected considering the existing 
conditions. 

Frank Liebke, of the C. F. Liebke Hardwood Mill & Lum 
ber Company, says business is first class, and he expects it 
to continue, for he has plenty of orders on hand and new 
ones are coming in every day. 





LUMBER INSPECTION FOR MAY. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 9.—The Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of St. Louis reports that inspection of lumber during 
May totalled 570,234 feet of various kinds of woods: 





Feet. 

C2) eee ee y Pecan . 1,402 
ee SCE ee Poplar :. 54,310 
| ee ee Spruce 40,016 
Yellow pine eee Maple 8,998 
CURLORE bic e:t:0.e5's'en0 Tupelo 1,540 
GUM cicsicccscaceve BEM sccecveccseves 8,495 
| aa ea eee er ee - — 

PGCE is cee ck aGeeUdne 40 ibe He FORE OwEe eee EN 970,234 


This is a material increasé over previous months and 
shows that the leaning is toward exchange inspection. 
The increase is very gratifying not only to the chairman 
of the inspection committee but to the members of the 
exchange as well. 
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Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co. 


3100 Hall Street. 
(Successors to PLUMMER LUMBER CO.) 


Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 


Specialty: — Cypress, Poplar, Ash, Oak. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 
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= Business More Than Half a Century. 
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Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
148 Carroll Street. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


AND THE CELEBRATED R e d Gum 


ST. FRANCIS RIVER 
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| Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


Capital and Surplus, $250,000.00 





WHOLESALE 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
> MAHOGANY 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer, Co, 


Manufacturers 


: 
z 
Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 
J 


SALES § 1811-1814 Wright Bldg. 
OFFICE! ST.LOUIS, MO. 


GIDEON, MO. 
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KANSAS CITY 





LUMBER We Make 
“Better” Yard Stock 


Because That Is Our Business. 


A Trial Shipment of our Famous 


‘Kaney Kreek Klears” 


eet PINE) 


Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


Foster Lumber Company 


Long Building, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. LUMBER 


se 











BUSINESS CHANGES. 





/ Los Angeles—The James Schultz Lum- 
has dissolved as a corporation and continues as 


& Son have been succeeded by J. 
Foltz has been succeeded by J. W. 
-The Ben Davis a Co. has 
ine reased its capital pea k from $9,000 to $13 
Hammond Lumber 

, owners of the Moore & Richter 
~The American Box Ball Co. 
ceeded by the Holcomb a — 


‘Randall has been succeeded by 












G. X. Wendling, Pres. R.M. Cross, Vice-Pres. H. Nathan, Sec. & Treas: 


Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — | BRANCHES: 
Douglas Fir Lumber — Ore. 
Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles oon Blig. 


Seattle, Washington. 








California Redwood Lumber, Henry Bldg. 
Siding and Shingles Pe 
sé en 99 ecurity B’ . 
Celebrated Weed Quality Salt Lake City, Utah 
California White Pine Doors and Sash Judge Bldg. 
Southwestern Sales Office : | General Office : 
647 Brandeis Building. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
maha, Nebr. Flood Building. 










been succeeded by the R. E. Hall Lumber Co. 


Shreveport—The 
‘o. has increased its capital stock to $50,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

ty Robbins has sold his interest in the 
Riddle-Robbins Lumber C 


Alpena—Henry G. 
x, Obenauer & Son. 


Obenauer has been suc- 


Millington to conduct a retail lumber y , 
y » & Bale have been succeeded by 


: > Rum River Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Geib Carl Lumber Co., i 
quarters at Minneapolis. 


succeeded by the ; 
‘o. has been succeeded by 
» Benson & Hanson Lumber Co. 





CHICAGO LUMBER & COAL CO, of Washington. 


White Pine Lumber 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS, Etc. 


We handle the cut of the best mills in Idaho, 
California, New Mexico and Arizona. 
Prompt Shipment - - Excellent Grades. 


CHICAGO LUMBER & COAL CO., of Washington. 
L. V. Graham, Gen. Mgr., Kansas City, Mo. 


: . Culbertson has been succeeded by the 
Derrenthal Lumber y 


has. increased its ‘capital stoc k ‘to $35, 000. 


Listrud Lumber 
‘o. is out of business. 
olf i The Wolf Point Lumber Co. i 


. Yost Lumber Co., 














MISSISSIPPI 








Manufacturers 


snortitar YELLOW PINE srecuatniss 


1" Kiln Dried Boards in all grades, dressed standard. 
2" Kiln and Air Dried dimension, dressed standard. 
3" and 4" Paving Blocks. 


Mill: Mt. Olive, Miss. Sales Office: Hattiesburg, Miss. 








» Sauire & Sander C 
McDowell-Sisson 





NORTH DAKOTA. Kenastou—The Bond Yard has been 
i , the Rogers Lumber fr K 
T. Bryant has been succeeded by 


7 
R.B. MORRIS LUMBER CO. ] 


been succeeded by the a 
has been succeeded by 
» Citizens Lumber 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
, the Lyman Feldheim Co. 


Turrell Lumber Co. 





The Melham Bros, Lum- 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 











Glentoal Lumber Co. 


Manufactvrers of 


YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timbers and Rift Flooring 


MIXED CARS~—Yard and Shed Stock—Short Leaf 
Finish, Mouldings, Casing, Base— Lath. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISSISSIPPI 








Rift Flooring 


P. M. IKELER, Moselle, Miss. 


Manufacturer 


IN FOREST LAND - book of poems, by Douglas Mal- 


och, ** The Lumberman Poet’ 


You will enjoy it, because it is about the lumber business 
teflecting its humor, philosophy and sentiment. Bound in 
green siik cioth, gilt top, gold stamped, and illustrated in tint. 


POSTPAID, $1.25 


. is out of business. 
has been succeed $1 by the 


“4 





will return to the Cincin- 





* the “Memphis offic e, 


Manufacturing & 
the Gulf Manuf: 1c- 


Bez aumont a he Chr eg 







—The name of the Quin Lumber Co, } 
been changed to the Stockton Lumber Co. ji 









Albright Lumber Co. 
Elmore—The Stowe Lumber 


Norfolk—The Imperial Lumber 
has been puncosied by 
been succeeded by fhe 


‘o. and is now operating the plant under 
» Menomonie Sleigh & Wagon Works. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Birmingham—City 
, authorized capital 
vice president, and W. 








Ww infield Lumber a aa. 9 ot - 


Fort Smith—Fort Smith Vehicle & Ma- 
, authorized capital $5,000. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. | 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. W ashington—W. A. Pierce 
Co.. authorized capital $50,000; W. A. Pierce, president; 

PT hompson, vice president ‘and treasurer, and Willi: m 
A. Middleton, secretary. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Chicago Scaffold Co., authorized 
capital $3,500; E. J. Golden, J. M. Connor and Edgar 
Jones. é 

Chicago—Standard Walnut Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $100,000. 

INDIANA. Seymour—Nutter Gear Wood Co., aut} 
ized capital $12,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Jones Lumber Co., authoriy 
capital <a ‘tra G. Jones, Chester W. Brickley and 
a Ww. 

Paduc "acker Cooperage Co., authorized caj)j- 
tal $25,000; John Wacker, Coleman Boyd and J. A. Ross. 

MAINE. Old Orchard—Milliken-Hill Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; H. Alonzo G. Milliken, president, 
and B. Frank Milliken, treasurer. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Boston & Southern L on n- 
ber Co., authorized capital $35,000; Edwin F. Ti 
Charles E. Fournier, Charles Toye and Ernest L, Hun 
newell. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Alt-Batseche Manufactur- 
ing Co. (to manufacture furniture), authorized capital 
$10,000; Nicholas J. Alt, Ignatz H. Batsche, Frank J, 
Wilmes, Peter B. Gast, Frank A. Pulte, Julia M. Alt ar 
Frank J. Schmidt. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—S. W. Morten Lumber Co. has 
incorporated, authorized capital $50,000; Spenser W. Mor- 
ten, H. Wade Norrid and Lee Meriwether. 

NEBRASKA. Crookston—Crookston lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; C. S. Amundson, E. P. Amundson 
and E. Winnor. 

Denman—Denman Grain & Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Mostenson Woodworking (Co. 
(Ine.), authorized capital $5,000; Andrew Mostenson, Wil- 
liam A. Keeler and James C. Place. | 

Buffalo—G. Elias & Bro. have incorporated, authorized 
capital $500,000; Gabriel Elias, A. J. Elias and P. S. Elias. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Burlington—Burtner Furniture 
Co., authorized capital $25,000; D. H. and R. L. Burtner 
and Mitchell Clark. “ 

Southside—Southside Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$50,000; S. L. Spach, Wachovia Loan & Trust Co., trustee, 
and others. 

OHIO. Sandusky—Asher Cooperage_ Co., oe ee 
capital $100,000; A. J. Asher, John Deist and’W. J, 
Bruwm. 

OREGON. Portland—Western Sash & Door Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Devon—Philadelphia Building Ma- 
terial Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

Warren—West Lumber Co., authorized capital $100,- 
000; J. H. West, S. D. West and B. L. West. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Lexington—C orley Bros. Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $5,000; J. Corley, president; T. 
I. Corley, vice president, and J. R. Corley, secretary and 
treasurer, 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Tucker Logging Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000; T. H. Tucker, R. R. Roths, M. C. 
Roths, A. W. Bishop and A. H. Murray. 

VIRGINIA. Pulaski—Cramer Furniture Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; W. H. Bason, general manager. 

WASHINGTON. Raymond—Parcell & Wilme Logging 
Co., authorized capital $15,000; E. E. Parcell, C. J. Wilme 
and Robert G. Chambers. 

Spokane—American Wood Products Co., authorized 
capital $200,000; C. A. Plackett, Kenneth Durham and 
George M. Dreher. 

Spokane—S. C. Mitchell Co., authorized capital $30,000; 
S. W. Hoag, Harry T. Davenport. 

Stanwood—H. T. H. Shingle Co., authorized capital 
$3,000. 

WISCONSIN. MerriN—Kinzel Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $105,000; C. J. Kinzel, F. W. King and C. H. 
Stange. 

Sturgeon Bay—Sturgeon Bay Fruit Package Co., au- 
thorized capital $3,000; R. C. Totzke, H. C. Scofield and 
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F. A. Shimmel. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Berlin—Berlin Office & Fixture Co. (Ltd.), 
authorized capital $60,000; Simeon @rubacher, James H, 
Woolner, Jonas Rudy and others. 

Sauble Falls—Seaman & Sons Co. (Ltd.), authorized 
capital $70,000; N. D. Seaman, T. S. Seaman, John E, 
Seaman and others. . 

Toronto—Burnaby Lumber Co. (Ltd.), authorized capi- 
tal $40,000; Ralph W. ia Burnaby, Norman Sommerville 
and Harry A. Newmar ; 

Waterloo—Charles ~ Co. (Igtd.), authorized capi- 
tal $250,000; J. C. Mueller, Charfes Mueller and Leo 


Henhoeffer. 
NEW VENTURES. 


FLORIDA. Lakeland—E. Deen has opened a yard here. 

Tampa—The May Lumber Co. recently began manufac- 
turing lumber. 

GEORGIA. Sulphur Springs—The Lookout Bending Co. 
has begun manufacturing auto rims and spokes. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Judy Forest Products Co., 
1316 Michigan Avenue, recently began wholesaling posts, 
poles and piling. 

Chicago—The Schafer Lumber Co. recently began the 
commission business at 1925 South Western avenue. : 

Irwin—Ullrich & Hester have entered the lumber busi- 
ness. 

IOWA. Grinnell—B. J. Carney & Co. have not re- 
cently entered the trade, as listed by one reporting 
agency. The firm of B. J. Carney & Co. has been doing 
business here under that name since 1906. 

KANSAS. Natoma (P.O. Olympia)—The Midland 
Lumber Co. recently began the retail lumber business 
here with headquarters at Pratt. 

Sabetha—M. J. Haxton is opening a yard. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—The Nowlin Lumber Co 
oe recently began wholesaling lumber and rig Ma- 
ter : 

Wildsville -Hall Bros. recently began the sawmill busi- 
ness. 

MINNESOTA. Melrose—The Broker Lumber Co. has 
been organized. 

Minneapolis—The Security Sales Co. recently began 
the wholesale lumber business. 

Woodrow-—The Dower Lumber Co., of Wadena, is es- 
tablishing a yard here 

MISSISSIPPI. . Poplarville—The Beckner-Napier_ /-um- 
ber Co. has been organized by E. H. Beckner and J. C. 

Napier to do a gcnersi manufacturing and wholesale busi- 
ness in yellow pine, lumber, timbers, crossties and piling. 

MONTANA. Oswego—The Mahon Robinson’ Land & 

umber Co. recently began the retail business with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis. 
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\Woit Point—The Imperial Elevator Co. recently began 
the retail business with headquarters at Minneapolis. 

NEW YORK. New York—The W. E. Heysér Lumber 
Co., of Cipcinnati, Ohio, has opened an office at 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, - Z 

Ole in—Fugate & Hutchinson have entered the lumber 
husiiiess. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Henderson—W. 
entered the lumber trade. 

Henderson-—The Henderson Lumber Co, recently began 
the Jumber and planing mill business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Arnegard—The Slope Lumber Co. 
recently began business here with branch at Alexander. 

OHIO. Terrace Park—The Terrace Park Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail business. 

OKLAHOMA. Shawnee—The Longmeyer Draper Co. 
recently began the retail furniture business and the manu- 
facturing of silos. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Erie—The Perry Lumber & Shingle 
“¢ recently began the wholesale business. 

soure! DAKOTA. Fruitdale—The H. J. Evans Lum- 
per Co. recenriy began business. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Southwestern _Lumber 
Co. has opened offices in the Goodwyn Institute Building. 

TEXAS. Houston—The Texas Lumber Co. recently 
opened a yard here. 

Sulphur Springs—The C. B. Henderson Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—The Wheeler Lumber Co. has 
opened an office with branch at Wheeler, Ore. 

WASHINGTON. Cashmere—The Columbia Valley Lum- 
ber Co. is opening a yard here with headquarters at 
Seattle. 

WISCONSIN. Beloit—Theodore Dustrude has started a 
woodworking factory and will manufacture screens, win- 
dow frames, etc. 

Cornell—The Cornell Forest Products Co. recently be- 
gan business. 4 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Halsall—The Talahatta Lumber Co. will 
erect an uptodate sawmill here, which is a new town on 
the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railway, about 30 
miles east of Meridian, Miss. 

ARKANSAS. Hope—W. H. Alfrey & Co., will rebuild 
heading mill reported burned at a loss of $60,000. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—The Cooper Lumber Co. will 
erect an 8-foot band sawmill. 

Maringouin—Joseph Norgress will erect a sawmill to 
manufacture hardwood and cypress lumber. 

MINNESOTA. Brainerd—The Brainerd Sash & Door 
Co., recently organized, is erecting a factory. 

TENNESSEE. Shelbyville—The Bedford Hoop Co. will 
rebuild plant recently burned. The plant will cost about 
$2,500 and will manufacture barrel hoops. 

Stephens—The Adams & Hampton Lumber Co., of John- 
son City, will erect a band sawmill with a daily capacity 
of 15,000 feet of lumber. 

VIRGINIA. Pulaski—The Cramer Furniture Co. will es- 
tablish a plant to cost $25,000. 


D. Burwell has 














CASUALTIES. 


INDIANA. Madison—The pin and bracket factory of 
Egburt a McCaughton was destroyed by fire recently; 
loss $15,000. 

IOWA. Muscatine—The Kaiser sawmill was destroyed 
by fire recently; loss $25,000; insurance $3,000. 

LOUISIANA. Ramsay—June 2 the sawmill of the St. 
Tammany Lumber Manufacturing Co. was destroyed by 
fire. The dry kilns, planing mill, machine shops and 
lumber stock were saved. The loss is covered by insur- 
ance and the mill is being rebuilt. 

MAINE. Waterboro—C. W. Smith & Son lost their saw 
and planing mill by fire June 4; loss $2,000. The mills will 
be rebuilt at once. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Medford—The planing mill owned 
by H. A. Miles was destroyed by fire recently; loss $13,000. 

MICHIGAN. Fibre-—-Doud Bros.’ sawmill was destroyed 
by fire recently; loss $2,500. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Weldon—May 23 five kilns of the 
Weldon Lumber Co.’s mill No. 2, with 400,000 feet of lum- 
ber burned; loss $16,000. 

Zebulon—The planing mill of R. Jeff Whitley was de- 
stroyed by fire May 22; loss $3,000 

OREGON. Portland—June 4 the plant of the Northwest 
Door Co. was visited by fire, causing a loss of $150,000, 
which is partly covered by insurance. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Altoona—James 
mill was destroyed by fire last week. 
by insurance. 

_WISCONSIN. Hudson—The unoccupied factory of the 
C Snten Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire June 2; loss 
$20,000, 

Tony—The stave and heading mill owned by the John 
Hein Co. burned last week. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. New Westminster—The Royal 
City Shingle Mill suffered a fire loss recently; loss $12,- 
900. which is partly covered by insurance. 

ONTARIO. Hamilton—May 26 the Wood Milling Co. 
Was visited by fire; loss $45,000. 
_Ottawa—Barrett Bros. lost their warehouse and a quan- 
tity of lumber by fire last week; loss $20,000. 

; Strathroy—June 3 the sawmill and stave works owned 
by James Dogue were destroyed by fire; loss $10,000, 
Which is covered by insurance. 





Beam's planing 
The loss is covered 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 











Plans for Reorganization. 


‘STON, MAss., June 8.—The Hilton-Dodge Lumber Com- 
’, 33 Broad Street, the securities of which are largely 
here and in Chicago, is to be reorganized, it is reported. 
‘s expected that the reorganization can be effected without 
, celvership; as the stockholders being unable to furnish 
we bow capital required have decided practically to turn the 
* company to the bondholders. The plan of reorganiza 
's to form a new company capitalized at $6,000,000 of 
rereent cumulative preferred stock and $6,060,000 common 
Stach It is proposed to distribute this capital as follows: 

‘ved for purposes of the company, $518,000 preferred 
' So%0.700 common, distributed to the present stockholders 
he ratio of $1,000 of preferred stock and $800 of common 
<, tor each $1,000 bond ; $5,482,000 of preferred stock and 
**.>50,000 common. In exchange for the $500,000 of second 
ortgage bonds of the present company now held by the 
“vs Company, $750,000 common. ‘To be issued to the first 
pie rees shares of the present: company, $268,700 .of com- 
pay ome slight modification of this plan may be agreed 
Dou; as for instance to cancel the second mortgage bonds, 


nil 


Reser 





which are held by the sales company and which in turn are 
owned by the lumber company. ‘The committee of reor- 
ganization is empowered to pay the July interest to the bond- 
holders to join in the plan of reorganization if it is found 
advisable to do this. The new preferred stock is redeemable 
at $105 on call or by lot, and must all be redeemed before 
any dividends can be paid on the common stock. It is also 
planned to hold all the preferred and common stock in a 
building stock until the preferred is redemed. 

The plan of reorganization involves no underwriting ex- 
pense or commission or fee of any kind to the bankers. The 
new company if it is found to be possible will be organized 
under Massachusetts’ laws, so as to make the stock non- 
taxable. 

The Hilton-Dodge Lumber Company was formed in the 
spring of 1912 by the consvlidation of several lumber com- 
panies which have successfully operated in the vicinity of 
Savannah, Ga., for nearly fifty years. The company issued 
$6,000,000 of bonds, of which $5,182,000 are still outstand- 
ing, the balance being retired by the sinking fund. The con- 
solidated company had cut in the year previous to the com- 
bination over 104,000,000 feet of lumber and it was planned 
to increase this cut by the new company to 140,000,000 feet. 
Exceptionally poor weather conditions, which made logging 
difficult and expensive, reduced the cut to an average of 
about 9,000,000 feet a month. Further difficulties were met 
in obtaining a sufficient supply of sailing vessels to carry 
the lumber to the North Atlantic seaboard; and these fac- 
tors, together with the impairment of working capital by 
expenditures for improvements and betterments and for the 
retirement of the bonds, through the sinking fund, made 
necessary a reorganization. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 9.—The Ahr & Rost Company, 
manufacturer of carriage woodwork, bankrupt, filed 
schedules of liabilities and assets in the United States court 
June 5. Liabilities are given as $50,674 and assets $38.- 
267. L. W. Radina & Co., hardwood wholesalers of this 
city, who were forced to the wall by the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings against the Ahr & Rost Company, on account of 
having been on the former company’s paper to the extent 


of about $380,000, also filed schedules of liabilities and 
assets at the same time. The liabilities are $54,648 and 
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assets $64,418. IL. W. Radina filed individual liabilities at 
$10.317 and assets of $12,300. L. W. Radina and L. W. 
Radina & Co. are among the largest creditors of the Ahr & 
Rost Company. 

Sureverorr, LA., June 8.—Iinvoluntary bankruptey pro- 
ceedings hive been filed in the Federal court here by Kansas 
City and Shreveport creditors against the Boleyn Lumber 
Company, which has a large mill at Boleyn, La. Debts are 
estimated at close to $200,000, with assets about $75,000. 
The company owns 8,490 acres in Natchitoches Parish, 3,600 
acres in Sabine Parish, a large sawmill, ten miles of rail- 
road and 6,000,000 feet of stumpage. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 8.—Schedules of the stave firm 
of A. LeMore & Co., in bankruptcy, were filed in the Federal 
district court here today, together with the individual 
schedules of A. LeMore and E. FE. Carrierre, the principals 
in the concern. The company’s liabilities as listed total 
$3.791.471, with assets of $2,866,281. A. LeMore indi- 
vidually lists liabilities of $54,649, with assets of $107,260. 
E. E. Carers schedule shows liabilities of $8,666, with 

$34,062. 





assets of 


CoguiILLe, Ore., June 9.—W. D. Newton has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Coquille Mill & Mercantile Company. 
-An involuntary petition in bank- 
filed against the West End Lumber Com- 


ALBANY, N. Y., June 9. 
ruptey has been 


Eddy-Tozer. 

Evererr, WAsH., June 8.—The wedding of Miss Beatrice 
Tozer, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Tozer, and Stanley L. 
Eddy, son of Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Eddy, of Bay City, Mich., 
took place in the Episcopal Church, Tuesday, June 2, and 
was one of the most important society events of the year. 
The church was beautifully decorated. The ceremony was 
performed by Rev. Edgar M. Rogers. ‘To the strains of 
Lohengrin’s wedding march, softly played by Miss M. C. 
MeNeely, little Misses Adaline and Charlotte Eddy, daughters 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Eddy and cousins of the groom, came 
slowly down the center aisle of the church, followed by the 
maid of honor, Miss Blanche Tozer, sister of the bride. Then 
came the beautiful young bride, leaning upon the arm of her 
father. The bridal party was met at the altar by the groom, 
attended by Leroy Christy. 

Following the ceremony a reception was held at the home 
of the bride’s parents. Mr. and Mrs. Tozer were assisted in 
receiving by Mr. and Mrs. John Eddy, of Seattle. Miss 
LaRosa Church caught the bride’s bouquet. After September 
1 Mr. and Mrs. Eddy will be at home in this city. The 
out-of-town guests included Mr. and Mrs. John Eddy, cousins 
of the bridegroom, Mr. and Mrs. D. E. Skinner, Mr. and Mrs. 
B. F. Carr and Miss Louise Norton, all of Seattle. The bride 
has lived in Everett many years and has always been popular 
in social circles. She is a member of the Kappa Gamma 
Sorority, having attended the University of Washington, and 
has many friends in Seattle. Mr. Eddy is connected with the 
Ferry-Baker Lumber Company and is a rising young business 
man. The young couple left for their honeymoon, but kept 
their destination a secret. 





Heatherington-Neff. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 8.—Hale Heatherington, manager of 
the Chippewa Lumber Company, of Lake Ballinger, near 
Seattle, married in this city June 6 Miss Eleanor Neff, of 
Kansas City, who came west a few days ago accompanied by 
her uncle, Dr. Frank Neff, of Kansas City. The wedding was 
to have occurred at Kansas City, but the business interests 
of the groom prevented his going east so Miss Neff came to 
Seattle. Mr. Heatherington came here six years ago from 
Atchison, Kan., and is one of the rising young lumber manu- 
facturers of this section and has many friends here who 
wish him much happiness. The bride is a charming young 
lady and is a talented pianist, having studied both in this 
country and abroad. The bride and groom were students to- 
gether at the University of Kansas and the wedding is the 
outeome of the acquaintance that began at that time. 





Prior-Newson. 

Hl. W. Prior, Michigan representative of the Roberts Sash & 
Door Compzny, of Chicago, and Mrs. Esther Newson, a promi- 
nent young woman of East Jordan, Mich., were quietly mar 
ried by the Rev. Elmer Lynn Williams in the parsonage of 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, at 8:30 p. m. 
June 2. Mr. and Mrs. Prior will make their home at 928 
Trimble Avenue. Kalamazoo, Mich. Mr. Prior has resided at 
Kalamazoo for the last nine years. 





Gipe-Rogers. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 9.—Miss Anna Louise Rogers, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James N. Rogers, and James C. 
Gipe were married at the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Wednesday, June 10. Mr. Rogers is representative in Indiana 
for Eastman, Gardiner & Co., while Mr. Gipe has been active 
in the affairs of the National Conservation Association. 
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Louisiana Red Cypress 


— IS THE — 


BEST CYPRESS 


We produce and sell as much as all 
the others combined. 


No Concern has“Aything on Us” 
—IN— 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 
Or a **Square Deal”’ 


WE WANT YOUR ORDERS. 





Shipment by Rail or Sea. 











Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


FRANK N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen'l Manager 


Hibernia Bldg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Cable Address, ‘“‘Redcypress’’. 
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Ours is carefully manufactured and air 
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Flooring, Ceiling 
and Moulding 
Quick Shipments. 

Our Specialty is Cypress 
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““CSHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER“ 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber 
Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


and saw logs. 
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1x6 No. 2 & No.3 


N. C. PINE 


German Siding 


(Any Pattern) 


also 13-16x2+ & 3+’’ face No. 3 & No. 4 
FLOORING 


Price Right—Grades Right. 
Shipments Prompt. 








Trantum & Danzer 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 











( ) 
We Want Buyers of 7 


Cypress 


and Rough and Dressed 


N.C. Pine 


to get acquainted with our facili- 
ties for supplying your needs 
promptly. Try us on your next 
order for shipment by either rail, 
sail or steamer. 


Hilton-Dodge Sales Co. 


Handling the Output of the SAVANNAH, GA. 7 








Hilton-Dodge Lbr. Co. 














WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 





bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


Address all correspondence to — ELLIJAY, GEORGIA 


‘ CALHOUN MFC. CO. | 


(Successors to McMillan & Co.) 
MANUFACTURERS 


Long and Short Leaf || Cypress and 


Yellow Pine || Hardwoods 
BEACH, GEORGIA. 
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IDNIGHT 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


The Law and Collection Dept. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











William G. Wilson. 


SearTLe, WASH., June 6.—W. G. Wilson, a_local lumber 
broker, committed suicide in his rooms in the Prince Rupert 
Hotel, June 1. It is believed the act was brought about 
by despondency due to inability to make things go in a 
business way and also to ill health. Mr. Wilson was for 
many years well known in lumber circles in Minneapolis, 
having been connected with the sales department of the 
3ackus-Brooks Company and later with the George J. Backus 
Lumber Company. For a time he was engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business, with offices in the Lumber Ex- 
change Building, Minneapolis, and about twelve years ago 
he came to Seattle and for several years was engaged in a 
mill venture at Renton, near Seattle, which proved unsuc- 
cessful. Since then he had been doing a’ small brokerage 
business in lumber and shingles. He left a widow and 
daughter, Bernice Wilson, who are in Los Angeles, and a 
son, Herbert W. Wilson, in charge of a system of lumber 
yards for the Rogers Lumber Company, with headquarters 
at Rosetown, Sask. Mr. Wilson was about 55 years old. 
While in Minneapolis he was considered one of the best 
salesmen in that section. 


James F, Kimball. 


Bancor, Mr., June 9.—James F. Kimball, one of Bangor’s 
oldtime lumbermen, died June 1 in Millinocket, where he had 
resided since retiring from the lumber business fifteen years 
ago. He was buried in Mount Hope Cemetery June 2 with 
Masonic ceremonies. Mr. Kimball was born in Bangor 70 
years ago and in his early business career was engaged in the 
grocery ard provision trade, but later formed a copartnership 
with Charles H. Adams, of Bangor, and the late John Morri- 
son of East Corinth, under the firm name Kimball, Adams & 
Co. For years that concern conducted a large sawmill at 
Upper Stillwater. In recent years he had conducted pros- 
perous general stores in Millinocket and East Millinocket. 
He was a thirty-second degree Mason and a Mystic Shriner. 
He is survived by_his widow, a married daughter and a 
brother, Samuel S. Kimball, of Bangor. 


A. H. Andrews. 


A. H. Andrews, president of the A. H. Andrews Company, 
manufacturer of office and school furniture, with offices at 
117 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, died in Milwaukee, 
Wednesday, June 10. Mr. Andrews was born in New 
Britain, Conn., in 1837 and was one of the earlier business 
men who helped build up Chicago. In 1872 he married Ella 
Matson, daughter of N. Matson, a jeweler, whose business 
was acquired by Spaulding & Co. He was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Union Park Congregational Church and Plymouth 
Chureh and a trustee of the Lombard Church. Besides his 
widow he is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Arthur T. Hol- 
brook, of Milwaukee. 


H. L. Stiles. 


HAWARDEN, IowA, June 9.—H. L. Stiles, 70 years old, for 
thirty years a resident of Calliope, died May 18 at his home 
near Jamison, Neb. For many years he was manager of the 
Wooster & Milne lumber yard, and later for the Schoeneman 
Bros. Company, of Hawarden. Seven years ago he and Mrs. 
Stiles moved to Jamison, Neb. Last year they celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary at the home of their 
daughter at Hazel, S. Dak. Besides Mrs. Stiles, eight daugh- 
ters mourn his death. The remains were interred in Grace 
Hill Cemetery, this city. 


Frank C. Bering. 


Hovsron, Tex., June 7.—Frank C. Bering, a member of the 
sering Mannfacturing Company and well known in_ local 
lumber and business circles, was seriously injured, and Mrs. 
3ering was killed, when a Southern Pacific passenger train 
crashed into the Bering automobile on the Montrose Boulevard 
crossing last Thursday evening, June 4. Mr. Bering is con- 
He will recover. 


Albert H. King. 


RocurstTer, INp., June 8.—After a short illness Albert 
H. King died at his home in this city June 3. Mr. King 
was 35 years old and had spent all of his business career 
in the lumber business. For the last seven years he had 
been manager of a lumber company in Canada, returning 
home some time ago ‘because of ill health. He was 
prominent in fraternal affairs and was a thirty-second de- 
gree Mason. 


fined in a local sanitarium. 





Albert J. Baker. 


AMHERST, Mass., June 9.—Albert J. Baker, 71 years old, 
died May 28 from diabetes. Mr. Baker was born in Shutes- 
bury, where he married Miss Ellen M. Bacon, who died nine 
years ago. For many years he was engaged in the lumber 
business in Shutesburv and had continued on a smaller scale 
after moving here. He is survived by five daughters and two 
sons. 





Edward Wenceslas Methot. 


Rep BANK, N. J., June 10.—Edward Wenceslas Methot, 
formerly a Canadian lumber dealer and banker, died June 1 
at his home here. He was born in 1840 at St. Croix, Que. 
In 1890 he was elected president of La Caisse d'Economie de 
Notre Dame in Quebec and held the position until 1907. 


John Monahan. 


Waupaca, Wis., June 9.—John Monahan, formerly engaged 
in the lumber business in Oshkosh, and a resident of Wau- 
paca for several years, recently died at his home in this 
city. Mr. Monahan is survived by his widow, three daughters 
and two sons. 


TIMBERLAND SALES. 


A deal has been closed by which James Pearson, a lumber 
dealer and land speculator of Vicksburg, Miss.; G. H. Miller 
and John E. Patterson, of Chattanooga, Tenn., have come 
into possession of 5,200 acres of fine oak timberlands in 
Leflore County, Mississippi. The consideration was some- 
thing over $100,000, the property having been bought from 
Schoefferner & Hutton, who have large interests in that 
section. Mr. Pearson has made his headquarters at Vicks- 
burg for some time and has operated in Issaquena and other 
sections of the delta. 





The Stephenson-Sayre Lumber Company, of Charleston, 
W. Va., has bought 3,000 acres of timberland near Daisy, Ky., 
and will build a sawmill and a narrow gage road to connect 
with the Lexington & Eastern Railroad. 





cunetmenne ° 
The Warn Lumber Corporation, recently incorporated with 
offices at Sitlington, Va., has bought 14,000 acres of timber- 
land in Pocahontas and Highland counties. The land was 
formerly owned by the Dunmore Land & Timber Company. 


The Stowe Lumber Company, of Stowe, Vt., has sold 2,200 
acres of timberland at Lake Elmore to F. L. Senesac, of 
Elmore, 


Application for the purchase of 500,000 feet of hardwood 
timber by Barron & Gill, of Franklin County, Arkansas, in 
the Ozark National Forest has been approved. The minimum 
price is $3 a thousand feet, 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Condition; 
See Page 26. 


Trade in Chicago was a great deal better last week, 
Yard men report that they are having a good call from 
contractors, who are endeavoring to make up for lost 
time. The number of permits taken out this week has 
been greatly increased, their value being more than as 
much again as the week previous. Yard men say that 
they expect a steady and growing business for build. 
ing material from now on. Building in the outlying 
districts is active and consequently the movement of 
lumber has shown improvement. Usually as the sum. 
mer advances activities in the local market lessen, }yut 
inasmuch as the brick makers’ strike held up consiruec- 
tion for two months it is thought that the usually dull 
period will be marked with a steady and insistent de- 
mand. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
June 6 aggregated 49,312,000 feet, against 62,245,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1913. Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to June 6, 1914, amounted to 
981,837,000 feet, a decrease of 309,345,000 feet, com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended June 6 were 25,216,000 feet, 
an increase of 1,992,000 feet, compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1913. Total shipments from Jan- 
uary 1 to June 6, 1914, aggregated 459,050,000 feet, 
36,527,000 feet more than was shipped from Chicago 
during the same period in 1913. Shingle receipts for 
the week show a decrease of 526,000 as compared with 
the corresponding week in 1913, while total receipts 
from January 1 to June 6, 1914, show a decrease of 
50,392,000 against the corresponding period of last 
year. Shipments of shingles for the week show a de- 
crease—2,826,000 in amount—compared with the same 
week last year, while total shipments from January 1 
to June 6, 1914, show a decrease of 113,610,000, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last year. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 


RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JUNE 6. 














Lumber. Shingles. 
CD Ea ae Sor nee 49,312,000 9,655,000 
eS ee ee ee eee 62,245,000 10,181,000 
BOER CIRO ore sc esis se isrs's 12,933,000 526,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 6. 
vumber. Shingles. 
TS Se Pe ee er eens 981,837,000 207,476,000 
OPI ToT Tee Tee 1,291,182,000 257,868,000 
MOEDT PARP 3c ec go cs = Spy ais ss 309,345,000 50,392,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JUNE 6. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
SMM case as eae see sees 25,216,000 5,164,00 
RON S Weer nei hou incase ae oee 23,224,000 7,990,000 
1092000 kiss 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS—JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 6. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
Serer rer cree ere res 59,050,000 113,387,000 
1?) LR eer ire ee 422,523,000 226,997,000 
ERED 5. nc seus ees es BEG21000  kiceceavesas 
PE: Saccasuseeeek eee Baoan wew.e.« 113,610,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. . 
Week ended June 6, BIS... 6. sdec ces eevee 6,580,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for week ended June 10 were: 





CLass— No. 
BR OD | ison vost.6 assis wicieis as <-0) a0 vtec 12 
1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 86 
5,000 and under (U1: Ee ep aene 51 
10,000 and under co oe ie 36 
25,000 and under 50,000............ 15 
50,000 and under 100,000............ 4 
E. Ruben, 3-story brick apartment build- 
Sr err errr err ere 1 818,000 
F. Becklenberg, 3-story brick stores and 
TY pares i RE . een cae bilemieaess 4 100,000 
Eugene Brown, 3-story brick apartment 
ene atrian assoc ss gina ore ee 418 1 100,000 
PEIN UES ite So 25 So So te ula ois ws so be 9/0 8 94 S19 05-8 207 $ 2,852,275 
Average valuation for week.........e++eeeees 3,779 
Totals previous week.........sssecsees 


Average valuation previous week 
Totals corresponding week 1913 
Totals January 1 to June 10, 1 
Totals corresponding period 19 
Totals corresponding period 1912 
Totals corresponding period 1911 
Totals corresponding period 1910 
Totals corresponding period 1909 





Totals corresponding period 1908....... ¢ 
Totals corresponding period 1907 5,413 
Totals corresponding period 1906....... 3,316 25,630 


Totals corresponding period 1905... 030 +. 2,751 26,278,965 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Little change is apparent in the situation. 
The retail yard trade is slow and the demand from this 
source consequently is small. Factory business is still 
of hand-to-mouth character and no general improvement 
is expected until early fall. Prices are steady and gen- 
erally firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The volume of wholesale trade is 
still below normal. Retail business is good in this State 
and in parts of the Dakotas, but the territory affected 
by drouth last year is not developing much _ business. 
Orders are coming in from many yards but they are 
rather small, and the retailers are waiting until compelled 
to replenish their stocks. Crop prospects are first class, 
and if the promise is.carried out there should be a good 
fall business. There is a better demand for lumber from 
the factories. Low grade stocks are small but inactive. 





New York.—High grade stock moves slowly and fac- 
tories which are usually in the market at this period of 
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with some inquiries for pattern stock are buying 
cally nothing. Yards are buying sparingly and 
there is a little improvement in the general retail 
demand, actual consumption continues small and yard 
mat! ‘rs are simply getting their assortments in shape, 
anticipating a better demand during the summer. 


year 
prac 
while 


n 





Buffalo, N. Y¥.—Trade continues to be lighter than it 
usually is at this season and little, if any, improvement 
in demand is noticeable. Some dealers say that their 
business is running about a third less than last year, so 
that they do not feel much discouraged over the situa- 


tion. They believe that business will improve within a 
few weeks. Box lumber holds firm in price, although 
demand for it is not active. r 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Trade continues unseason- 
able. Some encouragement has been lent to the market 


by an occasional strengthening of demand, but the un- 
steadiness of the call has failed to bring forth continued 
optimism. What buying is being done is for prompt ship- 


ment. Dealers have rather given up hope of a lively 
movement of stock to consumers until after the usual 
midsummer lull, if then. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A moderately active demand for white 
pine continues in Pittsburgh territory with prices un- 
changed from a week ago and with possibly a little 
broader market for the better grades. In low-grade ma- 
terial the trade appears to be moving in a groove and 
unable to break from it. Stocks are not large and mixed 
orders are sometimes delayed in shipment. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—Several manufacturers who sell through 
commission houses are still quoting $24.50 for dimension 
spruce, but retail yardmen today refuse to bid more than 
924. The general tone of the market is easier, and 
orders are not so brisk as they might be. In some sec- 
tions of New England retailers are doing well, but these 
dealers are exercising caution about replenishing their 
stocks. This easing off of the price in late spring is 
usual. Last year $27 was the base price in February, 
and toward the last of June quotations had dropped to 
$24.50. This year $25 has been the top market price, 
and this early in June the figures have already sagged to 
$24. Some authorities hold that overproduction is the 
correct explanation. Random, also, is not moving so 
spiritedly. For 2/4, $22 is about the best figure obtain- 
able, and the supply appears sufficient for all require- 
ments. There is still some sale of 2/3 at $21.50, but $21 
is the more usual quotation. For 2/5, 2/6 and 2/7, $20 
to $21 is quoted. Prices are off 50 cents for 2/8, $22.50 
being frequently quoted. There is little demand for 
2/10 and 2/12 at $24 to $25. Spruce covering boards of 
excellent quality are being offered at $22, and some 
holders will accept $21.50. Matched spruce boards, 10, 
12, 14 and 16 feet lengths, are dull at $24.50. Some sales 
have been made at $24. 


New York.—The demand falls far below the usual spring 
call and while wholesalers find mills very strong on hold- 
ing up prices, yards here are moving very cautiously in 
putting out new business and are buying only what they 
absolutely need. There is some fairly good business on 
large contracts but with few exceptions house building 
demand is 50 percent less than it ought to be at this 
period of the year. In Brooklyn and Queens dealers are 
more active and there is much less complaint from 
those quarters. Taking the market as a whole there is 
plenty of room for improvement and offerings are suffi- 
ciently plentiful to prevent any substantial increase in 
prices. The market is in strong hands and very little 
stock is being pushed for urgent sale, therefore, prices 
show a stronger tendency than they did a month ago but 
the demand itself is nothing to brag about. 


Elkins, W. Va.—Demand is so light, according to re- 
ports from manufacturers of spruce, that the price still 
remains on a low level as compared with previous quota- 
tions. The long-looked-for increase has not materialized 
but spruce operators are confident that if the proposed 
horizontal freight rate increase is granted there will be 
a return to normal conditions and that spruce will be 
in lively demand, 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Producers and wholesalers of cedar products 
report a fair volume of trade, although there is said to be 
a slackening in post demand and the retail yards seem 
to be well stocked for the summer. The condition of 
supply and demand would indicate a future scarcity of the 
larger sizes and consequently higher prices. There is 
some pole business, but nothing urgent to the request. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—There is a good post business, 
aceording to producers here, and they are shipping at a 
lively rate. Some new stock is being shipped, as it has 
become half dry or more so. Farmers are doing con- 
siderable work in repair lines. Pole business is fair 
but not lively. Considerable business will develop in the 
hext month, it is believed. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Demand is seasonably quiet, although a num- 
ber of inquiries are reported. In a way, this quietness 
has not been unexpected, in view of the near approach 
to the end of the fiscal year, during which period many 
companies engaged in distributing hardwoods will be busy 
‘aking inventories. The consensus is that no great vol- 

‘e of business can be expected to develop until well 
\o July. There is a feeling, however, that after that 
‘ne there will be a material increase, owing to the 
‘ness of stocks held by manufacturing interests. The 
‘lative positions of items on the hardwood list show 

ie change. Some plain red oak is moving and red gum 

elng utilized in some of the bigger operations as an in- 
‘erior finish, Stocks of low grades of cottonwood are 
small, Ash is fairly active. Many of the northern 
\oods—birch and maple in all thicknesses and grades— 
‘pear to be enjoying a seasonable demand. 














Minneapolis, Minn.—Buyers and sellers are meeting in 
‘ more satisfactory way, and the traie seems reconciled 
‘O pay the high prices that prevail on all items of stock, 
©specially birch and maple. The large buyers are taking 


only what is necessary to keep going until later in the 
summer when new stock is available for shipment. There 
is a good demand for flooring and for building woods, 
hardwoods used in millwork being active. Country trade 
is light. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Hardwoods are not as active as they 
have been and prices are not easy to get. Large stocks 
at the mills are held responsible for the condition. Buy- 
ing is mostly for actual requirements. Oak is generally 
in fair demand and oak flooring continues to lead the list. 
Red gum also is moving steadily. The lower grades are 
said to show some price variations but prices are holding 
up well in spite of the lack of demand. Dealers continue 
hopeful and say that they will have plenty to do later in 
the season. Country trade is holding off, probably because 
of the fact that everyone is busy in the harvest fields, the 
dealers say. Retail stocks are not large, which partly off- 
sets the fact that wholesale lists are larger than usual. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The hardwood situation is fair. Nearly 
all items on the list are moving in a small way. The 
principal demand is for plain sawed white oak, with 
prices a little firmer for the upper grades when imme- 
diate delivery is asked. Gum, cottonwood and poplar are 
in fair call. Stocks are in good shape. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Conditions continue comparatively 
quiet although most members of the trade say that an 
average amount of business is being put through. No 
large orders are being received and it is this that gives 
the appearance of unusual dulness. The aggregate of 
the smaller orders, however, is fair. There is consid- 
erable inquiry for iumber for later delivery and large 
bookings could be made if the owners of lumber were so 
disposed. They do not, however, care to enter into for- 
ward engagements at present for the reason that they 
believe better terms will be obtainable a little later. 
The knowledge that lumber is wanted somewhat later is 
accepted as a gratifying condition because presaging 
good business later in the summer or during the early 
fall season. Ash continues a ready seller in all grades 
and a reasonably large movement is noted in oak, both 
plain and quartered. Red gum sells well and a good 
movement is reported in the case of sap gum in. the 
higher grades. The lower grades of gum are being taken 
care of readily by box interests, and the same is true of 
the lower grades of cottonwood. The higher grades of 
the latter, as well as cypress, are comparatively slow. 
Export business is scarcely as active now as a few days 
ago, though the outlook is regarded by exporters here as 
encouraging. 


Louisville, Ky.—Not much change in business is re- 
ported by lumbermen, who are looking forward, however, 
to a more active summer than is usually recorded. Buy- 
ers have been ordering lightly during the last six months, 
and have little or no stocks on hand. If the big wheat 
crop makes business good, as it is expected to do, con- 
sumers will find it necessary to order much more heavily 
than is customary during the summer. The hardwood 
men are, therefore, hoping for a bigger volume of busi- 
ness than is usually recorded during June, July and 
August. The furniture trade, which has been quiet dur- 
ing the last few months, is expected to receive stimula- 
tion from the July shows, and the interior finish business 
is also looking up somewhat, as building seems to be 
opening up better. With the implement and vehicle 
factories taking more than a normal quota of material, 
the lumbermen feel that consuming conditions are get- 
ting in good shape, and believe that the next ninety 
days should see some generally favorable developments. 





New Orleans, La.—Better inquiry is noted, but there 
seems to be as yet no marked improvement of demand. 
Fair domestic call is noted for oak, ash and upper grade 
gums, upon which prices are well held though no advance 
is noted. The mills are in good position with respect to 
stock and the outlook is brighter, save perhaps on the 
export side, where the date of better demand seems de- 
cidedly indefinite, due largely to market conditions abroad. 


Elkins, W. Va.—Orders are so irregular and uncertain 
that such a condition has somewhat of a depressing effect 
on the sale of hardwoods from West Virginia, though 
there has been no appreciable reduction in prices. On 
the other hand, quotations and inquiries do not reveal 
any increase. The demand is so spasmodic, some days 
bringing orders of encouraging volume and other days 
scant orders, that prices show no gain. Maple is in fair 
demand as is oak, but other hardwoods are not going 
very well. 





Ashland, Ky.—Demand for oak shows no improvement. 
Some inquiry is going the rounds. Prices are unchanged. 


New York.—Demand for hardwoods holds up well and in 
conformity with the rest of the market, but that is the 
best that can be said. Some factory trade is gradually 
sending out quotations on a more active basis but com- 
petition continues decidedly keén and the situation is al- 
together in the buyers’ favor. Oak and chestnut are freely 
offered and poplar continues quiet. Some of the furni- 
ture trade has been buying a little more heavily on stocks 
the last few weeks and piano manufacturers and makers 
of high-class furniture find very little in their demand to 
warrant their going into the market for any period 
ahead. The tendency is to restrict orders to actual re- 
quirements and as a result nearly every hardwood con- 
sumer has allowed his stock to run to a minimum assort- 
ment. On quick delivery orders, prices are low and whole- 
salers move very cautiously about committing themselves 
for any period ahead and on this business the tendency 
is upward. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand has not improved to any ex- 
tent during the last few weeks. Some yards report less 
inquiry than two weeks ago. The market is not holding 
very firm and dealers find it necessary to cut prices a 
dollar or so occasionally in order to move stock. There 
is no especial demand for any wood, although oak and 
maple are perhaps selling as well as any of the other 
woods. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The hardwood dealers seem 
to be in much the same position as operators in other 
woods. Demand is not sufficient to cause much hustling 
on the part of the wholesalers to secure stock with which 
to replenish yard supplies. Consumers are taking lum- 
ber only as they need it, and most of the ordering is 
being done by others than manufacturers, who are dis- 
posed to curtail their outputs, ae Ak 
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‘What Would the Sale | 


Of This Bill Net You? 


Here is a five room house that has been 
figured to cost $2700. What commission 
could you afford to pay a man bringing you 
a customer for the lumber? Ought to be 


worth $10.00 eh? 


Why Not Risk a $10 Bill 


on advertising it in your home paper and 
maybe you'll sell more than one bill or pos- 
sibly get in touch with some buyer who 
That’s the 


kind of advertising you can check up on. 


wants a more expensive house. 


Our Bulletin 1 - 24 will show you how 
you can publish a new plan every week. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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A Fact for Consideration 





N order to fit 
the numerous 





wire rope work- 
ing conditions, 
HERCULES 
rope is made in 
various styles of 
both Round and 


Patent Flattened 
Strandconstructions. 











There are Others 
Ask Us for Them 





Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake, San Francisco 


New York, 
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WHITES’ are the BEST 


Not just because we say so, but because we can prove 
it. A sample order will show you 10 to 50% longer 
wear. We'd like to give you the proof. How about 
sending the order today? 


The L. & I. J. White Co. 


140 Perry Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


ec Sager Patent Axes 


and Highest Quality 


Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
Right Quality—Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 


Write Us, 








SAW MILLS DESIGNED AND BUILT 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments, Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, P.O. Box 83 Washington, D.C. 





Boston, Mass.—Variable demand for the hardwoods 
does not affect prices. Quotations remain about the 
same, so far as the manufacturers are concerned, com- 
mission sharing being about the only concession offered 
by the most eager salesman. Although inquiries are not 
uniform, the total of transactions bulks to respectable 
proportions in the course of a week. The greater part 
of the inquiry is for rather small lots, big contracts for 
hardwood being difficult to locate. Present quotations 
for the standard hardwoods, inch, are: ash, brown, $59 
to $61; basswood, $43 to $45; birch, red, $54 to $56; 
birch, sap, $45 to $48; cherry, $95 to $100; maple, $39 to 
$41; white quartered oak, $87 to $92; plain oak, $61 to $65; 
whitewood, $58 to $61. 


Baltimore, Md.—While some handlers of oak say that 
the volume of business done by them is satisfactory, 
others tell a different story and all dwell upon the extra 
energy required to land orders. It requires persistent 
effort to find takers or to impress them with the idea 
that they really ought to place an order for this or that 
kind of lumber. To the indifferent domestic movement 
is united an equally dull export business, so that dis- 
tribution is curtailed at both ends. Under the circum- 
stances it is only natural that oak, along with other 
hardwoods, should make no particular stir. But there 
are also encouraging notes to be heard, one of them being 
that in some sections the feeling is appreciably better. 
Exporters are hopeful about the foreign outlook. even 
if for the present little is being done. Chestnut, ash and 
other woods are in. the main featureless, and there is 
no scarcity of stocks, the offerings being, in fact, suf- 
ficiently free to hold prices to low levels. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is a light demand for hard- 
woods but what there is covers most all items on the 
list. Most orders are for mixed cars and while coming 
frequently are always for small quantities. There is 
continued inquiry, but this has been the case for many 
weeks and does not appear to indicate anything except 
buyers keeping in touch with conditions. Prices hold up 
remarkably well under the circumstances. Plain oak 
sells best and the feature of the market is an added 
interest in quartered oak, which is gaining in demand. 
In the upper grades of red gum, poplar and cottonwood 
there is little doing; in the low grades request is good. 
Chestnut except in sound wormy is in light request 
although some dealers who make a specialty of heavy 
stock in this wood report a fair movement. Maple and 
sap gum are moving only fairly well. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand holds up well. There is a 
fair demand from dealers, who are selling considerable 
stock for building operations. Dealers are not increas- 
ing their stocks, preferring to follow a policy of buying 
only what they actually need. Dry stocks are not plen- 
tiful. Some cuttirg in oak and poplar is reported but 
not sufficient to cause any great irregularity in the mar- 
ket. Shipments are coming out promptly. Oak is one 
of the strongest points, with quartered oak selling at 
the Ohio River as follows: Firsts and seconds, $83; No. 
1 common, $55, and No. 2 common, $30. Plain oak quo- 
tations are also strong. Chestnut is one of the firm 
woods with sound wormy especially strong. Basswood 
and ash are firm. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Reports on hardwood trade are not 
particularly pleasing. Plenty of stock appears to be 
offered and mills are apparently well supplied with mate- 
rial for prompt shipment. Generally the prices asked 
are the same, but competition is keen and occasional 
breaks for desirable business are noted. Low grades are 
moving in small volume, but there is noted a very 
urgent demand for prompt shipment of material when 
it is given to the dealer on orders. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—This wood continues in fair demand, although 
trade is less active than it was a month ago. A con- 
siderable amount of hemlock is being taken eastward and 
manufacturers express no anxiety about the market, be- 
lieving that the demand later will be more than suffi- 
cient to care for all dry stocks now in the North. Prices 
are fairly firm. 





New York.—The low prices prevailing in North Caro- 
lina pine and spruce are not having a favorable effect on 
hemlock. Little change is reported except that mills are 
moving stocks about as fast as they produce. Boards are 
still well sold ahead and the hemlock market is in better 
shape than in other lines. Retailers are more willing to 
buy ahead on hemlock than they are in other high-priced 
stocks. Here also the tendency is to place single car orders 
where a year ago five cars or more were the rule. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Sale of hemlock is below the average for 
the season and the markét remains off in price, owing 
to the weakness developing in other woods. Wholesale 
yards have been getting in very little stock this season, 
having determined to postpone their purchases until busi- 
ness begins to show improvement. Stocks here are a little 
larger than usual at this time and quite an amount of 
lumber was left over the winter. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—There is no accumulation of 
stock at any of the retail yards, the disposition being 
to buy only as supplies are actually required by consum- 
ers. Building is assuming extensive proportions and 
there is perhaps a steadier demand than for several 
weeks, but it is mostly in small consignments. Prices 
are reported fairly firm with the wholesalers, although 
some shading has been offered to induce large sales. 


Boston, Mass.—FEastern hemlock has not been exciting 
enough inquiry from consumers the last few days to keep 
those dealing in this variety of lumber joyous. Bids of 
$22.50 are being accepted for eastern hemlock boards, 
clipped, 10, 12, 14 and 16 feet. Low prices asked for North 
Carolina roofers continue to restrict the movement of 
hemlock. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—At least two of the large hemlock 
manufacturers have withdrawn offers of below list prices 
and have announced that new business must come from 
Pittsburgh on the Pittsburgh list prices. A few sales 
of hemlock are reported at 50 cents off the list but they 
are getting less all the time and many predict that the 
market will recover its normal values within the present 
month. The slightest improvement in hemlock would 
bring this about as normal demand would find the stocks 
badly broken and short of requirements. 


—— 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade in hemlock is steady. I vices 
are somewhat unsteady, although dry stocks are 1: ther 


scarce. The unsteadiness is probably the result of weak. 
ness in yellow pine. Dealers are buying in limited qu an- 
tities. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Stocks are not being called for in sufficient 
quantities to stimulate prices. As a matter of fact, many 
of the wholesalers call the market for this wood dull, 
Some of the upper grades are moving fairly well, but sales 
generally are small. Stocks in the yards are in ood 
assortment. 





Baltimore, Md.—If poplar has undergone any improve- 
ment the trade here has not become aware of it. Inq 
general way poplar reflects the current condition peculiar 
to all hardwoods. The absence of pressing require- 
ments or even the maintenance of the demand at an or- 
dinary level has resulted in indifference concerning offers, 
and the sellers either decide to wait until inquiry shall 
grow more active or they take whatever they can get, 
The lower grades, naturally, are affected most by the 
uneventfulness, and there seems to be no really fixed 
range of prices. Such quotations as are given from time 
to time are hardly more than approximations. It does 
not appear, however, that stocks have been actually pil- 
ing up, the low range of values being due mainly to the 
absence of a vigorous demand. It is much the same with 
respect to exports. Foreign trade conditions are not 
prosperous, at least in the United Kingdom, the chief 
market for American woods, so that the holding back 
of shipments so far has failed to exert a pronouncedly 
stiffening effect. 





Boston, Mass.—Activity, acumen and aggression are 
imperative requisites of the lumber salesman who suc- 
ceeds in rounding up many paying orders for poplar just 
row. The uses of this wood are more limited in New 
England than in former years, despite the fact that pop- 
lar is being urged for a number of purposes by those 
trying to keep it moving. There is very little demand 
for the wider widths, while culls are selling for boxing. 
Ones and twos, inch, are in some demand for interior 
finish, as high as $62 being obtained for good stock. 


Ashland, Ky.—Call for poplar is confined mostly to the 
high grades and specials. Buying appears to be for 
immediate needs. Prices are well maintained. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—This market is in a sluggish condi- 
tion with no signs of improvement in the immediate 
future. Manufacturers are running along as usual and 
do not appear to have heavy accumulations but they 
are none too well pleased with the outlook. Low grades 
are selling well as usual. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar is fair and sales 
are well distributed over all grades. Dry stocks are only 
fair and shipments are coming out promptly. There is a 
fairly good demand for wide sizes. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Conditions are much the same as a week ago, 
with a fair volume of business, but at unsatisfactory 
prices. Prospects are considered a little more encourag- 
ing, but the market is devoid of snap. 


Portland, Ore.—Reports from manufacturers and deal- 
ers indicate an increase in volume of trade in fir, but 
prices are about the same as a week ago. Considerable 
offshore business has been booked here recently and 
this and the next month will see much lumber set afloat 
on the river. The log situation is about unchanged 
except that red cedar logs are firm and so high in com- 
parison to the prices obtainable for shingles that manu- 
facturers of the latter product are not satisfied, especially 
those who have to buy their logs. 


Tacoma, Wash.—There is no improvement in the fir. 
market over last week. Yard stock demand still holds 
fair with continued urging for prompt shipment, but 
prices are unprofitable. Timber business is scarce. There 
has been considerable call for ties. The price is around 
$7, with some buying claimed below that figure. Railroad 
inquiries are scarce. 


Seattle, Wash.—There have been no developments in 
the market conditions during the last week to cause any 
change in prices, and as any change must be an ad- 
vance more active buying will have to come before the 
condition changes. The volume of orders and inquiries 
has not varied, and is still almost exclusively for yard 
stocks, with quick delivery urged, with the foreign mar- 
ket quiet. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The volume of business in west 
coast products is satisfactory, but prices are not all that 
might be desired. No large orders are reported but the 
steady run of small orders shows some improvement. 
Spruce mills have fair assortments on hand with the ex- 
ception of spruce lath, which have been substituted for 
white pine lath on account of a shortage in that mate- 
rial until now stocks in spruce lath are depleted. Spruce 
siding is offered at 50 cents lower than it was a week or 
ten days ago. Cedar is in a little better demand and 
better prices are looked for, say some dealers. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Demand for western pine is moderate. I1- 
quiries would indicate a better demand for shop lumber 
during the last half year. At present, however, tlie 
situation is dull. New business has been light but ship- 
ments on contract obligations continue to go forward 
steadily. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Idaho white pine men here have very 
little complaint to make on account of insufficient stock 
to supply retail orders as favorable weather in the pro- 
ducing district has put stocks in good shipping condition. 
Nearly all mills, however, are short of 10- and 12-foot 
lengths in all widths of No. 2 and No. 3 common Idaho 
white pine, There is a good volume of trade in both 
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western and white pine and little change in price. Deal- 
ers say that present prices are likely to be maintained 
indefinitely. No. 1 and No. 2 lath continue scarce and 
larze orders meet with considerable delay. 


Boston, Mass.—Prices are well maintained for western 
white pine. The demand is somewhat meager, buyers 
preferring to invest their capital in lumber that does not 
cost so much as this excellent wood from the West. There 
are many purposes for which no substitute will replace 
white pine, consequently there is business right along 
the manufacturers’ stiff quotations. Present 
prices are: Uppers, 4-4, 5-4, 6-4, 8-4, $100.50 to $103.50; 
»1,-jneh and 8-inch, $110.50; 4-inch, $120.50; selects, 4-4, 
5-1. t-4, 8-4, $90.50; 2%-inch and 3-inch, $105.50; 4-inch, 
$115.50; fine common, 4-4, $73.50; 5-4, 6-4, $75.50; 8-4, $77.50; 
»1,-ineh and 3-inch, $90.50; 4-inch, $103.50; No. 1 cuts, 
4-4, 857.50; 5-4, 6-4, $65.50; 8-4, $68.50; 2%6-inch and 38-inch, 
barn board, dressed and matched, No. 1, 8-inch, 
sox 0: 10-inch, $40.50; No. 2, 8-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 


REDWOOD. 


San Francisco.—Conditions in the redwood market 
have improved since the new year opened and an in- 
crease is expected in the domestic consumption of lum- 
ber this season. The yards will have to increase their 
stocks before long. There is a healthy export trade in 
rough clear. A number of cargoes of redwood lumber are 
being loaded on Humboldt Bay for foreign ports. East- 
ern rail shipments of dry stuff are normal. Redwood 
shingles are expected to be benefited by the exhibit at 
the Forest Products Exposition that was held in New 
York City. 
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Kansas City, Mo.—A small volume of business is still 
showing up, Which the dealers believe will increase as the 
seuson advances. Retailers are sorting up broken stocks 
and some nice mixed car orders were received last week. 
The improvement is not large, as there has been more or 
less of this kind of business for several weeks. Prices 
are perhaps a little firmer than they were. Mills have 
fairly good stocks on hand and orders as a general thing 
are being filled promptly. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—The sales of North Carolina pine during 
the week showed notable decrease over the week previ- 
ous, being largely in low grade rough lumber. The 
price situation as a whole shows no improvement over the 
last two or three weeks. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $2575 
to $26.25; No. 2, $23 to $24; No. 3, $15.50 to $16.50; 4/4 
edge box, $13.75 to $14.50; 4/4 edge culls and red heart, 
$12.25 to $13. Six-inch box, $14.25 to $14.75. No. 1, 8-inch 
rough, $30 to $31; No. 3, $18.50 to $19.50; box, $15.25 to 
$16.25; culls and red heart, $138.50. No. 1, 10-inch rough, 
$31 to $33; No. 3, $19 to $20; box, $16.50 to $17.50; culls and 
red heart, $18.50 to $14. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $35 to $36; 
No. 3, $21 to $22; box, $17.25 to $18; culls and red heart, 
$14.50 to $15.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $28.50 to $30; No. 2, 
$24.50 to $25.50; box, $14.50. No. 1, 6/4 edge, $30 to $31; 
box, $15. No. 1, 8/4 edge, $31.50 to $32.75. Nos. 1 and 2 
bark strips, $17.50 to $18; box bark strips, $9.75 to $10.75. 
No. 1, 13/16-inech rift flooring, $40; No. 2, $35 to $36. 
No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $25.50 to $27; No. 2, $24.75 to 
$25,75; No. 3, $20.50 to $22; No. 4, $13.75 to $15. No. 1, 
“s-inch ceiling, $16 to $17; No. 2, $14 to $15.50; No. 2, 
$12.25; No. 4, $9.25 to $9.75. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, 
$17.50 to $19; No. 2, $16.25 to $17; No. 3, $138.75 to $15; 
No. 4, $10 to $11.25 No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $27.50 
to $28.50; No. 2, $25.75 to $26.50; No. 3, $21 to $21.75. 
Nos. | and 2 bark strip partition, $22 to $28. Six-inch 
roofers, $15.50 to $16.50; 8-inch, $16.25 to $17; 10-inch, 
$16.75 to $17.25; 12-inch, $17.50. Factory flooring, $17 to 
$18; lath, $3 to $3.10; North Carolina pine sizes, $16 to 
$17; 4 x 8 gum paving block material, $16. 
















New York.—Builders are in the market for only a mod- 
erate amount of shortleaf pine. Outside of the demand for 
box timber North Carolina pine is practically out and has 
been slow. Stocks at southern points are reported in 
good supply and this is evidenced by the keen compe- 
tition prevailing for immediate shipment business. The 
improvement in the prospective building situation in 
Brooklyn and Queens has not yet been felt in the south- 
ern pine market and except for occasional spurts there 
is very little to warrant much optimism for the present. 
Very little increase in business is reported, although the 
outlook is more cheerful than it was a month ago. As 
the summer approaches there is talk of placing large con- 
tracts and this has livened up the situation a trifle. With 
the falling off in building contracts and fewer orders from 
builders for large contract work the longleaf pine trade 
has not been in a cheerful mood. Conditions generally, 
however, are better and wholesalers are putting up a 
very bold front. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—There is not much strength to the mar- 
ket and the tone is a little weaker than last month, but 
some dealers report having had an increase in orders at 
the lower prices during the last two weeks. Building is 
fairly active, but retailers are not disposed to take hold. 
Their purchasers are being made, as for some time, on 
a basis of prompt delivery. 


Boston, Mass.—Those people who have North Carolina 
pine to sell have less cause for complaint with the lack 
of ginger in the present demand for lumber than some in 
seurch of orders with other varieties of wood to sell. 
the inquiry for roofers remains good. Buyers manifest 
‘ willingness to pay $20 for 8-inch and $19 for 6-inch 
roofers, although sellers occasionally accept 50 cents less 
‘or a car in transit when a customer in immediate need 
the lot does not materialize. The demand for North 
Carolina partition is somewhat dull, the yellow pine kind 
proving more popular at cheaper price. What business 
there is in No. 1 partition, 13-16/3%-inch, ranges from 
*50.50 to $31. Rough edge is selling moderately at the 
same prices as partition. Lumber coming by water is 
offered at prices approximately 50 cents less. 
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Baltimore, Md.—If the North Carolina pine trade has 
ndergone any change for the better, the fact has not 
ecome apparent to most members of the trade. The 
neral complaint continues to be that stocks are large, 
at competition is active and that orders are hard to 
set, and, when obtained, yield little profit. With the box 
nakers buying conservatively, and with stocks here at 
‘limes large, much pressure is exerted on the range of 
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prices. On the other hand there are members of the 
trade who profess to see some encouragement in the out- 
look, and who take the view that the feeling is better. 
For the present, however, even they admit that it is 
mostly a feeling; or, in the language of President Wilson, 
a “‘mental state,’ this belief that business is on the rise. 
The arrivals here, though fluctuating, are large enough to 
keep supplies up to liberal proportions. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Trade conditions are a little more cheerful 
in this market. The yard call is much heavier since the 
settlement of the brickmakers’ strike. This call covers 
all kinds of construction material and is expected to 
continue throughout the summer. However, the yards 
have good assortments from which to draw and are 
therefore not in the market to any extent. No railroad 
buying of any consequence is reported and the country 
demand continues of the hand-to-mouth character. Prices 
are unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A much better tone is evident in 
southern pine. Business is easier to get and is coming in 
larger volume than it came a week or two ago. Some firms 
announce price advances. The fact that the harvest is 
starting is inducing retailers to hustle to get their orders 
delivered before there is a lack of transportation facilities. 
Mills report that stocks are beginning to show the effect 
of the increased demand and assortments are broken in, 
such lines as dimension and general yard material. Rail- 
roads are buying again but not in large quantities. An 
occasional firm here reports that its business has not 
shown as much increase as was expected but such reports 
are in the minority and the bulk of the trade reports 
more and larger orders. <A shortage of No. 1 2x4s in 
16-foot lengths and No. 2 2x8s in 12,- 14- and 16-foot 
lengths is reported by several dealers. Prices are still 
comparatively low, but have shown more strength in 
the last week. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Little demand is reported and that 
comes from nearly all sources of consumption. Building 
material is called for a little more freely than was the 
case a few weeks ago, but railroad and factory demands 
are not satisfactory. If the buyer is urgently in need of 
jumber he is glad to pay the asked price, but if the 
seller wants to move his stock he is willing to make con- 
cessions. However, most manufacturers and wholesalers 
think that before long demand will be brisk. 


New Orleans, La.—Reports conflict to a rather larger 
extent this week than usual. By some accounts demand 
is perceptibly improved and prices have been notched up 
on a number of items, the advance averaging 50 cents. 
By others, there has been no perceptible bulge in demand 
and prices are no better. There has been some voluntary 
curtailment of output in south Mississippi, while high 
water in some parts of the Texas field has interfered with 
milling operations there. Probably this has helped a bit 
in the Louisiana field, where several of the mills report 
improved demand. Domestic call seems strongest for 
items of dimension. Export demand continues rather 
sluggish. A notable deal reporied during the week was 
the sale of 80,000,000 feet of pole stock to the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company by the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Company. It is understood that deliveries will be 
distributed through the next twenty-four months. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand is picking up for some varieties 
of this lumber, flooring, for instance, but buyers insist on 
receiving slight concessions from the basis many mills 
seek to maintain. Yard orders show a little more liveli- 
ness, and cargo business is fair, although most of it is 
done at a narrow margin of profit. No. 2 common yellow 
pine is not sought as eagerly as some wish it were, quo- 
tations being about the same as those for North Carolina 
roofers. Partition, %/3%4-inch, sells readily at $27.50, not 
much effort to get more being rewarded with an actual 
order. Some partition of the 11-16 thickness is offered 
down to $26.50. There is variance in the prices at which 
yellow pine flooring is offered. The figures are: Edge 
grain A, $38.50 to $42; edge grain B, $36 to $38; edge 
grain C, $30.50 to $33; flat grain A, $29 to $30, flat grain 
B, $27.50 to $28.50. 


Baltimore, Md.—The situation with respect to Georgia 
pine is much the same as it has been for some time. 
While millmen seem disposed to adhere rather more 
firmly to their lists, and the range of prices at points of 
production is, as a rule, relatively higher than in the 
large eastern markets, the general results are anything 
but satisfactory. Stocks here are ample to meet all 
requirements. According to ordinary calculations, busi- 
ness ought to be good; as a matter of fact, just the con- 
trary is the case and all the usual signs have proved 
misleading. The export movement is fair. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is still weak and there is an 
absence of the buying that usually prevails at this season. 
Mills have a large amount of stock on hand and are 
apparently making concessions in order to move it. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Some of the southern mills are recall- 
ing all former price lists and are also declining to make 
concessions on future delivery stocks. At the same 
time there appears to be a better tone to the trading 
indicating that buying has enlarged materially and the 
pressure to dispose of surplus material has been lessened. 
The tendency is not toward higher prices but toward 
more uniform values and a firmer market attitude by the 
manufacturers. Yards are taking some new material 
right along, but in small quantities. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Retailers are again doing business 
but as yet are buying lightly. Within thirty days whole- 
salers expect to do more business with the local yards. 
Meantime they are doing fairly well with the country 
trade. Prices are low and there are no immediate pros- 
pects of betterment. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—The market has registered no mate- 
rial change, Demand of the usual character continues to 
grow slowly, the business being handled in mixed cars 
for most part and running rather heavily to lower grades. 
In the manufacturers’ view, current call represents actual 
demand from consumers, so that, with more active buying 
from the retail yards, the takings from the mills must 
increase at once, yard stocks being low at most points. 
Railroad takings continue of limited volume and the call 
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DIXON’S 
Solid Belt Dressing 


These handy sticks, containing all the 
elements needed to keep a belt soft and 
pliable and adhesive, can be rubbed on 
the belt while running. Their use keeps 
the belt in a condition of maximum ser- 
vice and longest life—cuts down the belting 
bill and prevents delays and shut-downs. 
Send for Booklet No. 207, *‘The Proper 
Care of Belts.’’ 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
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We make them Different 
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ho more complaint of heavy unwieldy and 
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LADDERS 


The Wire Truss Solves the Problem.’ 


Ask for particulars. 


How we save many pounds in weight and 
yet add to the strength. Your trade has 
wanted such an improvement for years. 


We make every style of step, single and 
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If in a hurry send along the sample 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Goshen Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of Ladders, Lawn 
Swings, Porch Furniture. 
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Who Sell Ladders 
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prices 
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We Make All Kinds 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 


F. Smith & Son 
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for factory stock still takes the ‘‘quiet’’ rating. Prices 
are reported unchanged but well held. 


Chicago.—Sales are confined principally to yard stock, 
although the volume of shipments is well maintained. 
Bookings of new business show a slight although season- 
able falling off. Some factory and tank stock is moving, 
but there is nothing urgent about this demand. Prices in 
the main are considered firm. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Trade continues to run along about 
as it has. Some dealers say business has shown little 
improvement while others report trade a little better. 
There seems to be no doubt that more business is being 
done, although the improvement is not of any appreciable 
extent. In general, mixed car orders make up the bulk 
of the business, but they are coming in a little better 
volume and there seems to be a slightly more liberal atti- 
tude on the part of the retailer in making up orders. 
Cypress has not shown the improvement noticed in 
southern pine, but it has more than held its own the last 
week. Prices are practically unchanged. Mill stocks are 
fairly ample, although No. 1 barn 1x12 is scarce in 16-foot 
lengths. Orders for tank material from the oil fields in 
Oklahoma have been fairly numerous in the last week. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Cypress conditions are bettering some- 
what and there seems to be little increase in the general 
demand. The retail yards are coming into the market 
a little more freely and the factories are increasing their 
requests, so the prospects are not so gloomy as they 
were a short time ago. Prices, too, are a shade better, 
especially in the case of quick shipments. 


New York.—Cypress continues unchanged and with the 
exception of an occasional spurt there is very little life 
to the market. Some retailers are getting in on a more 
active basis but manufacturers find competition decidedly 
keen and the margin of profit has been reduced to a 
minimum. Available stocks at southern points are large 
and those in need of immediate shipments can practically 
control the cypress situation. While there is no scarcity 
in any size there is one encouraging feature in the fact 
that nearly every consumer has allowed his assortment 
to run to the lowest possible point. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand for cypress has been on an 
unusually light scale so far this menth and the buying is 
confined almost altogether to small lots wanted by regu- 
lar eustomers. The market is holding fairly steady, and 
without much recent change. 


Baltimore, Md.--With the exception of lath there is no 
feature of the cypress trade that shows real activity, 
unless special sizes of North Carolina stocks, free from 
shake, are also excluded. These special sizes, of the 
quality desired, can always be disposed of. As for the 
rest of the cypress list, it reflects the conditions in other 
divisions of the trade, with no prospect of marked recov- 
ery in the near future. Some of the local firms closely 
identified with the building trades, and operating planing 
mills, carry relatively large supplies of trimmings and 
similar manufactures of cypress, and these are, of course, 
in demand among the builders. But as far as the gen- 
eral business in cypress is concerned there is no such 
inquiry as would encourage the yards to lay in liberal 
supplies or to embark in speculative deals. As for lath, 
they are sought, the offerings being by no means free, 
and the range of prices reflecting decided hardness. The 
advance in lath is being fully maintained. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a fair amount of inquiry for 
cypress lumber, although few inquiries result in actual 
orders unless the seller is willing to make some conces- 
sion, especially in the case of the lower grades. While 
it is doubtless true that the grand total of sales will foot 
up well enough, the general impression prevails that 
eypress is not moving as freely as it should under nor- 
mal conditions. Ones and twos were quoted last week at, 
inch, $44.50 to $46; 1144-inch and 14-inch, $47 to $49; 2-inch, 
$50.25 to $52.25; 3-inch, $58.50 to $61. Sellers are more 
accommodating about No. 1 shop grades, prices asked 
being: Inch, $28 to $28.50; 14-inch and 14-inch, $36 to 
$37; 2-inch, $38.75 to $39.75. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Since the planing mills have resumed 
operation demand is much improved, but it could be 
better. Yard stock is in better request than for several 
weeks with prospects good for a fair demand from now 
on. Low grades continue in best demand. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for cypress is holding up 
well notwithstanding rather irregular quotations. Dry 
stocks are plentiful. Eastern orders are the best and 
wholesale cutting of prices appears to be the rule. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Red cedar shingles hang on in about the same 
way with no noticeable improvement in demand or quo- 
tations. Prices are considered rock-bottom and no ma- 
terial change is looked for before early fall. White cedars 
are fairly active, with a scarcity in extras. Lath are 
strong, with prices steady. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Retailers report a comparatively 
light shingle trade and most of them have supplies to 
Jast for a while, but a dribble of one and two carload 
orders is coming in. Supplies are not heavy but prices 
continue to be low and decidedly unsatisfactory. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are reported still 
weak with prices around $1.45 and $1.75. Some merchants 
claim to be buying at 5 cents less, and others claim 
that the market is 5 cents better than the quotations 
given. Stars are stronger than clears. Demand is not 
active, however, and more mills have decided to shut 
down. 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles fluctuate but little 
in demand or price. Stars are strong at $1.50, with some 
sales at $1.55, and clears barely maintain the price at 
$1.80. With the closing of the logging camps for the 
summer interval the latter part of the month the scarcity 
of cedar logs will have a strengthening tendency in 
prices of shingles and red cedar siding. 


Kansas City, Mo.—It is reported that stocks are be- 
coming scarcer and line yards are beginning to be better 
customers. Prices have not shown the response that was 
expected of them, but they are steady and undoubtedly 
as low as they ever will be. The fact that many mills 
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have closed down has curtailed the supply. Shingle dea). 
ers say that all the mills close several weeks for the 
Fourth of July celebration and advise that orders shoulq 
be placed before that time, as there is a big possi bility 
that stock will be scarce. As a whole, however, trie is 
slow. Lath are still scarce and prices are firm. 

New Orleans, La.—The market ‘‘lays as it was.’ This 
is the season of quiet call for cypress shingles and the 
restricted takings cause no complaint. Cypress lath stil 
sell readily and acceptances are limited to mixed car 
orders by most of the Louisiana mills. Prices are reported 
unchanged all round. 


Buffalo, N. Y.~-Trade has been on a less active scale 
than usual so far this month, although a fair amount of 
building is going on. There is a smaller movemeni by 
lake than usual, the receipts so far this season having 
been only about one-third of those of last year. Prices 
are weak and show little change, although the shutting 
down of a large number of mills is expected to strengthen 
the market soon. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The shingle market is not 
showing anything unusual. Red cedars have been fiuc- 
tuating in price from 2 to 4 cents. With the exception of 
stained shingles the demand is rather sluggish and no 
immediate improvement seems to be in sight. Lath are 
none too plentiful and quotations have not shown any 
tendency to weaken. 


Boston, Mass.—Lath are moving in fair volume, but con- 
cessions are being made. For 15-inch lath of recognized 
quality some concerns are obtaining $4.15. There is also 
business at $4.10, and reports of accepted bids of $4 flat. 
One Canadian manufacturer is trying to get $3.90 for 
fat 1%-inch lath, but $3.75 is the usual market quota- 
tion, although there are transactions at 5 cents more and 
less. At present offerings of lath are heavy, and buyers 
can afford to maintain an aspect of indifference. The 
sningle situation appears a little more encouraging than 
a week ago. Several manufacturers of white cedar 
shingles report they have orders booked ahead, getting 
$3.65 for some fancy brands of extras. Others are will- 
ing to accept $3.50 for extras of good quality. Clears are 
offered at $3 to $3.15, and second clears, $2.75 to $2.85. 
There is a wide range in the prices asked for red cedar 
shingles, from $3.35 to $3.75, and a similar range in 
qualities. Furring is moving slowly, 2-inch bringing 
$22.50. Pine clapboards are practically out of the mar- 
ket at any price. Offerings of spruce clapboards are 
light and prices are firm, $52 to $54 being obtained for 
4-foot extras, and $50 to $52 for the clears. Red cedar 
clapboards of good quality, redressed and rebutted, are 
offered at $17.50 a thousand with success. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Retailers are selling some shingles 
since building operations were resumed a week ago, but 
they are buying little. There will have to be some mate- 
rial reduction of stocks on hand before wholesalers can 
expect to do much business. Present style homes ac- 
celerate shingle business and later on there should be a 
chance to do more business. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The shingle market is ruling firmer 
and the volume of business is increasing slightly. Some 
transit cars are being received from the Coast. Dealers’ 
stocks are sufficient for the present. Red cedar quota- 
tions are: Clears, $3.15; stars, $2.85; Eurekas, $3.85. 
The lath trade is also slightly firmer and prices are rather 
steady. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—In the cooperage business those trying to 
account for unusual dullness are inclined to reflect on the 
dilatory legislation in Washington, encouragement of 
labor unions and the discouraging of manufacturing in- 
dustries and railroads—too many laws. Stave mills are 
shut down and cooperage shops are closed, in the face 
of prospects of one of the largest crops this country has 
ever known. White oak staves can not be sold for the 
cost of the lumber in the tree and the small demand for 
barrels is supplied at a loss. There is not enough trade 
to establish uniform prices. The whisky and beer season 
is about over; for the latter this year has been the 
poorest for twenty years. A few barrels are being made, 
which in time will work off the accumulation of staves 
and heading at the mills, and the trade may suddenly 
begin to receive orders in large quantities and be unable 
to secure material to make barrels. There are no sales of 
staves; the nominal prices for red oak are $26 to $27 a 
thousand and $28 a thousand for white oak oils. Cut- 
offs are begging to be called for as the kraut and pickle 
season approaches, at varying prices, and many lumber- 
men are offering square oil and whisky heading. Slack 
staves continue steady, as flour millers are waiting to 
locate future wheat prices and sugar refineries are wait- 
ing to get the effect of the repeal of the tariff. Ash butter 
tub staves are improving slightly; also square ash head- 
ing. Considering the prospects for a large apple crop, 
No. 2 staves are slow, with no advance, being quoted at 
$4 to $4.50 at southern mills, say A. & H. Gates in their 
report on market conditions. 





No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 


Cb 90005605 560500056:000005 9.00 
No, 1, 2814 - inch ‘Wisconsin elm flour ‘staves, as 
o. 2, 28% - inch elm staves, net | Been Nominal 5.50 
Ne 1, 17%- — kiln dried basswood head- 
ing, DOME. cuscbuns ssa bisny os : 07% to .08 
No. 1, 17%- ly gum heading, per ‘eet, nom- 
ina 0.610630 4.0 600000000000 .-.- No demand 
No. 2 28% - inch gum “staves, nominal. bases 7.75 
M. 80-inch gum staveS........esceoe ose B25 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M...... 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%4-foot, per M... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5- 7 per M.... 8.00 







Half barrel staves, elm, per M............ - 5.00 
Half barrel basswood ein per 7S ee -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, Pielicscsccss Se to 5.50 
Head tining, car lots, per M, PID. SONG acce< .380 to .35 
Head lining, smal) lots, per M, 18- inch.... 60 
Ten-round hoop barrels ......eesesseeeees 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels .... aeeen 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per oa aaa 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels. 45 
Half barrel, 6-hoop............4. Soles curse... ee to .88 
No. 1 white-ash Sather tub staves 11.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M. 4.7 





White oak, oil staves, per M 
Red oak, oil staves, per M 





Pork barrels .. 
Pork barrels, ash 
























